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W" have heard much from time 
to time, more especially from 

across the Atlantic, on ible 
evolutions in the methods of building to 
"achieved by the use of concrete cast in 
4mould. The principle is, of course, by 
}o Means a new one, and buildings have 
been carried out in this fashion during 
neatly a century, but the general experi- 
ence has shown that only in exeeptional 
‘ases has the method been able to effect 
‘1 economy over the traditional usage. 
ts advantages and disadvantages are so 





Lees Court, Faversham. 
(Destroyed by Fire.) 
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well recognised that it would be super- 
fluous to recapitulate them here, and it 
may be asked why the question may not 
be regarded as one that can safely be left 
to the judgment of the architect. We 
are, however, induced to Sup it by - 
ription of recent works in concre 
scomteannl to the Western Architect by 
Mr. M. D. Morell, ~ has 0 ene 
small houses in this material nea 
Washington and in Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Morell has worked out his 
method with a thoroughness that raises a 





doubt as to whether we, in our instinctive 
conservatism, are entitled to let the 
question rest, or whether it is not incum- 
bent on us to embark on a close a 
tion as to the possibilities of concrete for 
the construction of dwelling-houses in the 
British Isles. It will be best to give a 
summary of the procedure Mr. Morell 
adopts, and we quote him as follows :-— 


“In the construction of concrete houses I 
have found that for thin walls cast in wooden 
forms the cost of lumber and carpentry labour 
was three times the cost of the concrete itself. 
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It was necessary that this waste be eliminated 

if we were to build in this material. A 

standard sectioval steel mould ui t 

seemed necessary, and I have s and 

experimented for a year to evolve the equip- 
ment here shown, which eliminates all 
carpentry labour and lumber waste. 

Light flanged piates of pressed steel are 
clamped together and form a continuous 
trough around the walls and partitions. This 
is filled with wet concrete, which is stirred and 
allowed to set over night. The plates are two 
tiers in height, the lower tier being loosened, 
cleaned, and swung on top by hinged rods 
each day. The plates are oiled, so that a per- 
fectly smooth wall is left, requiring no plastering. 
A slightly raised pattern being formed at the 
joining of the plates, which are 2 ft. square, 
and the cement spacing-blocks to which the 
plates are locked show rosettes cast in each end. 
This forms an interesting decoration and allows 
the walls to remain as left by the mould unless 
a brush coat of white cement is put on to give 
a uniform finish and to afford a protection 
against dampness. 

In cold climates inexpensive insulating- 
boards are bedded in the middle of the walls to 
prevent condensation and transmission of 
heat. The floor centering is made up also with 
these plates, posts being wedged up under for 
support. All parts are of pressed steel, and 
practically indestructible. There are only eight 
different parts required for house building, and 
all joints are held firmly by wedges, so that 
erection is simply and quickly accomplished, 
and no skilled labour need be employed. 

A model house was shown at a competition 
for inexpensive sanitary workmen's homes held 
at the International Congress on Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, and was awarded first gold medal. 

This house has very little wood except the 
windows and doors. The walls are 8 in. in 
thickness, the floors are 4}-in. slabs, reinforced 
in both directions. One carload of Portland 
cement. sufficed for construction. 

To thoroughly clean a room, a hose is used, 
the cement floors being graded to plugged 
tile spouts, discharging on the lawn. A small 
wood strip is laid in the border so that rugs or 
carpet can be tacked in place if desired. All 
corners are coved, and all fixtures are bracketed 
from the wall, which leaves no places for 
the shelter of dust, vermin, or insects, and 
facilitates in cleaning. The possible omission of 
insurance and repairs and their general in- 
destructible character would make this type 
especially suitable for rented houses. 

The waste heat from the kitchen range 
warms the house through circulation of hot 
water, being so built that in summer an inside 
fire-box cuts 0.5 the house-heating system. All 
fixtures such as kitchen sinks and wash tubs, 
lavatory and bath tubs, are cast in concrete, and 
give a very smooth cement finish. 

For the water supply a concrete tank is 
built in the top of the bathroom. The windows 
are of a casement type swinging out, with 
no trim, but with a stencil border, the sash 
being binged to simple metal strips, which form 
a weather-tight jomt. The building has no 
exterior ornamentation, as the flowers and 
creepers in the window-bexes give the best of 
decoration. 

‘The following are a few of the special and, 
for the most part, new features which have been 
incorporated in the prize design - 

The coal is hoisted by a simple chain block 
attached to a swinging davit, and is dumped 
through a hole in the rocf to a large pocket, 
from which it feeds by gravity into the fire-box 
of the stove, the ashes falling into a pit and 
being removed from an outside door. This is 
simply tbe application of the equipment of 
large plants to the home. This stove combines 
in one compact fixture cooking-range, house and 
hot-water heater, and gas-stove. 

The garbage is placed in a cast-iron chamber 
in smoke flue, and after drying is dumped into 
fire-box by damper. 

Fireplaces in each room have-flues about the 
smoke-stack forming a natural ventilation. 

The ice-box, which is filled from the outside, 
is arranged for use as a fresh-air closet, doing 
away with the need of ice ex: ept in hot weather. 
This is also arranged to be flushed out. 

An attractive feature of the house is the roof 
garden and sun room, forming ovt-of-door 
bedrooms, divided by use of movable screens. 

Window-boxes form an inexpensive decora- 
tion. 

We cast our walls for two-story buildings 
6 in. in thickness, and you can realise how far 
a cubic yard goes in this thickness,” 
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The claim is made that the plant as 
described for the erection of a small house 
costs something under 1001., and that 
this amount is saved on the cost of the 
first house erected. By standardizing 
certain main dimensions the plant can be 
used for houses of varied type and plan. 

In criticising this method of building 
the main point to be considered is its 
suitability to our climate, as the question 
as to its architectural pessibilities may 
safely be left to the instincts of the 
individual architect. If we assume that 
houses so built are comfortable and 
convenient in America, it does not follow 
that they would be equally well suited to 
a climate such asourown. The difference 
between the atmospheric conditions are 
so great that it is out of the question to 
argue from one case to the other; and 
there is nc doubt that the house described 
would be unsuited to this country on 
account of the variations in the atmo- 
sphere of these isles in respect of the 
amount of mcisture with which it may be 
charged. In the greater portion of 
North America the air is relatively dry, 
and acmospheric changes do not take 
place suddenly and emphatically as 
with us. 

Here it is essential that buildings 
should be bad conductors, as otherwise 
we get into serious trouble through con- 
densation; a thin concrete wall will 
conduct the heat or cold relatively 
rapidly and cause condensation much in 
the same way as we see it on a plate- 
glass window when the warm air inside 
is charged with moisture, so that very 
much greater precautions are necessary 
in our climate to insure that this does 
not take place, by the use of hollow con- 
struction or non-conducting material ; 
even such a porous substance as that 
composing an ordinary 9-in. brick wall 
will transmit the variations of tempera- 
ture rapidly enough to cause condensa- 
tion at certain periods. So that the 
precauticns we must take with regard to 
the use of concrete in the provi ion of 
hollow walls, etc., would be bound to add 
to the cost. Among other points the 
difference in the relative cost of skilled 
labour would also operate against the 
economy of the suggested method in this 
country, while the provision against the 
attacks of our boisterous climate demand 
differences in construction that render 
the concrete house less easy to design 
as an efficient and comfortable home 
than in the U.S.A. None the less, we 
think it may be admitted that we have 
not yet given the claims of ecncrete in 
its newer developments the consideration 
they deserve in the construction of 
economical and convenient homes. 


——_ 
—2e 


Bits ror PaRuiuament.—The London Elec 
tric Railway Company will make appli- 
cation in the ensuing session for powers 
to extend the Baker-+street and Waterloo 
tube line from Edgware-road (east side) to 
the arrival carriageway in Paddington etation 
of the G.W. Railway, and to make junctions 
between their Charing Cross Station, 8.E. 
and Chatham Railway, and the Charing Cross. 
Euston, and Hampstead tube line. The L. 
and S.W. Railway Company propose to effect 
further extensions of their terminus and adja- 
cent premises, and to construct a new 
thoroughfare from Waterloo road to Mepham- 
street, Lambeth. A_ Bill is prepared for the 
provision at Hull of a large floating landing- 
stage, 380 ft. by 60 ft... in the Humber, with 
acoess from Nelson-street by means of a bridge 
240 ft. in length. The draft plans have been 
— by Mr. A. E. White, City Engineer, of 

ull. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
COPYRIGHT, 


T the present time, as is generally 
admitted, architecture jig most 
inadequately protected by the 
copyright laws. Indeed it 

may be said _to be, for all practical 
urposes, entirely without protection, 
or copyright extends merely to the 
plans and drawings of a building, and not 
to the edifice itself. Consequently, any 
original and artistic piece of architecture 
may now be imitated with impunity by 
anyone whose fancy it takes or whose 
purpose it suits. 
_ In the new Copyright Bill, introduced 
into Parliament last session by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, an attempt is made to 
give to architecture protection compar- 
able to that en joyed by the sister arts, or 
to be enjoyed by them. 

Unless the context of the new Act 
otherwise requires, whatever applies 
therein to an “artistic work” will also 
apply to an “ architectural work of art.” 
The latter is defined as meaning “any 
building or structure having an artistic 
character or design, in respect of such 
character or design, but not in respect of 
the processes or methods of its construc: 
tion.” This, it will be seen, is at once. 
and rightly so, extending protection 
beyond the mere plans and drawings. 
But it is extremelv doubtful whether the 
word “structure” would be held by a 
court of law to include a small model of a 
building. It is, however, imperative that 
architectural models shall enjoy protec- 
tion; yet the Act does not appear to 
afford protection to models of any kind— 
unless “model” may be held to be 
covered by the term “ Work of artistic 
handicraft,” upon which it would not b 
safe to rely. 

“ Publication,” says the Act, ~ meats 
the issue of copies to the public, and does 
not include the construction o! 
a work of architecture.” So that, unless 
the plans or other drawings of a building 
be issued to the public, a work of archi 
tecture will remain for ever an unpe blished 
work—a somewhat curious position | 
the case of a work of art permanently 0 
view in a public thoroughfare. 

The Bill provides that “ copyright ma” 
architectural work of art shall not be 
infringed by making drawings, a 
ings, or photographs thereof. Althoug 
it is not so stated—as it ought to be—we 
may presume that the said photograpls 
drawings, and engravings may be so sa 
the public. Were it otherwise, we ME" 
have at some future date 4 situation : 
which the sale of pictures 0! nena 
was prohibited, because of the ar mf 
there of a new copyright buvcint: 
Since, then, elevations an pT 
views of a building may be nee: 
and published by anybody, ' wil is 
that there is very little le't of tae “0.8 
graphic parts of the architectural <a e 
art in which the architect - ‘plans 
pictorial copyright—merely sewers 
of each floor, and such-like. ecordance 
until a building be erected in a agp 
with the plans and drawings ™* tection- 
the latter will enjoy complete : nee 0 

The Act states that the firs 07, 
thecopyrightin any work we ed that :— 
author thereof, and it !8 Prove 4. some 

“ Where the work was ordered PY 
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other person and was made for valuable 
consideration in pursuance of that order, 
then, in the — of ma agreement _ 

iting to the contrary, the person by 
nae work was ordered shall be the 
frst owner of the co ht, unless the 
work is an architectural work of art, or is 
an artistic work intended for @ public 

lace or building, in which case the 
author shall be the first owner of the 
copyright, but shall not be entitled to 
make, or authorise the making of, repro- 
ductions of the work except with the 
consent of that other person, and that 
other person shall be entitled to the same 
remedies in respect of the infringement 
of the copyright in the work as if he were 
the owner of the copyright.” 

Architects are here given an advantage 
over workers in other arts, but in order to 
prevent friction, which, it is to be feared, 
is sure to arise occasionally, it will be 
advisable for them to get, before they 
commence designing, the written consent 
of “that other person ” to authorise the 
making of reproductions of their work. 
Where consent is refused, a higher figure 
should in fairness be paid for designs. 

Regarding the phrase “An artistic 
work intended for a public place or 
building,” which occurs in the above 
question, it is not clear whether the 
provision as to the ownership of copy- 
right be intended to apply to any building 
or only to a public building. Probably 
the latter is meant—all doubt should be 
removed—and in that case it is difficult 
to see why the copyright in a fresco, 
say, or in @ stained-glass window, should 
belong to the author thereof when ordered 
fora Town Hall and not when ordered 
for a private residence. 

Careful consideration is required of 
what remedies are to be provided in the 
case of an infringement of an architec- 
tural work of art. Section 7 says :— 

_ (1) Where the copyright in any work 
is infringed by the construction of a 
building or other structure, the owner of 
the copyright shall not be entitled to 
obtain an injunction or interdict to 
Testrain the construction of such other 
building or structure, or to order its 
demolition when constructed. (2) Such 
of the other provisions of this Act as 
confer on the owner of the copyright in 
any work the same remedies against a 
person having in his possession for sale or 
dealing with a pirated copy of the work 
as if it were his property, or as impose 
‘Summary penalties, shall not apply in 
any case to which this section applies.” 
tha mninst, these parts quoted is placed 
= marginal reference “ Remedies in 
the case of architecture.” But these are 
¢ denial to architects of the remedies to 
aoe by practitioners of the other 
_— Then, what are the remedies in the 
Vent of an infringement of architectural 
copyright ? 
_ Font do gue, tp th 
reg an uncompleted building, or 
pay cown a completed one. As an 
aa. however, a penalty might 
1) :Well be provided to meet the peculiar 
tte of architectural work. It 
ms t take the form of ad valorem 
i ae calculated on the cost of erect- 
sb ¢ building found to be an infringe- 
nila on the value of the copyright 
ot delibeces = — cent. in the case 
Bet cent, for infringement, and five 
. an innocent one, in either 
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case an injunction to be granted to 
restrain the defendant from erecting 
similar buildings without the consent of 
the plaintiff. 

As the Bill now stands, although 
architectural copyright is to be extended 
so as to include the actual buildings when 
they are of an artistic nature, the remedy 
architects will have against infringements 
arising from the erection of similar build- 
ings is buried in obscurity. Apparently 
they will have none at all ! : 


Oe 
NOTES. 


: Lees Court, near Faver- 

A 7 eam sham, Kent, the ancestral 

: home of Earl Sondes and 

a splendid specimen of the genius of 
Inigo Jones, was completely destroyed by 
fire during the early hours of Sunday 
morning. The historic house and nearly 
all the contents were destroyed, the 
damage being estimated at 200,000/. 
The loss is covered by insurance. The 
house was much larger than one might 
imagine from the look of Inigo Jones’ 
facade, of which we reproduce a view on 
our front page this week. There is a 
courtyard at the back, surrounded with 
belated Tudor work by local craftsmen. 
The main hall is situated in the centre of 
the facade shown, and goes up through 
the two stories of windows. It is thought 
that originally there was an attic story 
over the cornice, but it was difficult to 
determine this with any certainty, owing 
to the cornice and gutter behind it being 
covered with lead. The house contained 
a more than usually fine store of furniture 
and of pictures, which, though perhaps of 
no exceptional note individually, were of 
such an order that no payment on the 
part of the insurance company can make 
good their loss. They were for the most 
part of a date and kind which seems to 
indicate that this collection was made by 
one of the band of English dilettante who 
during the XVIIIth century made the 
Grand Tour, and were known throughout 
the Continent as the most wealthy and 
discriminating patrons of art. Lees Court 
dates from 1651 and stands on the site of 
an older house. The rebuilding of the 
house from the plans cf Inigo Jones was 
commenced by Sir George Sondes, Earl 
of Faversham, on his release from the 
Tower, where he was confined after the 
Civil War. The work was interrupted in 
1655 by a tragedy at Lees Court, the 
Earl’s younger son Freeman, apparently 
actuated by jealousy, killing his elder 
brother George with a cleaver as he was 
asleep. Bloodstains in witness of this 
affair might still have been seen, we 
believe, less than a week ago. 





Tue Italian section is 
International organising the Ninth 
International gy 3 of 
Architects to be held at 
au eemuenty Rome next year in con- 
nexion with the Jubilee Exhibition. 
Among the questions for discussion will 
be :—(1) Armoured cement, as used in 
various countries, and the possibilities 
of its being utilised for large buildings of 
a monumental character, having due 
regard to the technical and decorative 
aspects of the question. (2) Rules 
governing international competitions in 
architecture. (3) Regulations and plans 
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relating to” buildings, and artistic con- 
siderations in towns. (4) Professional 
instruction and diplomas for architects. 
(5) Duties and privileges of architects in 
relation to their clients. (6) Practice 
of architects of various nationalities. 


M. Jean T. Homo te, 
Miceen 7 Litt.D. (Cantab.),and Hon. 
Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has succeeded M. Georges Berger as & 
Member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. Since 1904 M. Homolle has been 
Director of the National Museums and of 
the School of the Louvre, and his archec- 
logical werk has given him a European 
reputation. When under thirty years of 
age he commenced the celebrated excava- 
tions at Delos and discovered among 
other monuments the ruins of the Temple 
of Apollo. He was Director of the School 
of Athens from 1892-1897. 


Mr. FeErranti’s_ recent 
presidential address to 
the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers was given in the new 
home of the Institution on the Victoria- 
embankment. Instead of making a 
survey of the recent advances that have 
been made, he preferred to look into the 
future and consider the ways in which 
science would probably advance the 
material welfare of the country. He 
pointed out that,-taking all the uses of 
coal into consideration, we are getting 
back less than 10 per cent. of the total 
heat developed in combustion. We 
generally also dissipate all the fixed 
nitrogen in it which in the form of 
nitrates would be invaluable to farmers 
for intensive cultivation. If the energy 
developed on combustion were converted 
into electricity by the most economical 
turbines and alternators it would be 
possible to utilise 25 per cent. of the 
energy developed on combustion. Theo- 
retically it would be possible to supply 
electricity at a cost of eight units for a 
penny from a few gigantic power-stations 
if their sites were well chosen. At this 
price it would be more economical toe 
use electricity for almost every industrial 
and commercial purpose for which coal 
is at present employed. An immediate 
application would be to the manufacture 
of pig-iron, aluminium, and in all electro- 
chemical industries. As Sir Oliver Lodge 
has shown, we can even control the 
weather when a bulk supply of electricity 
is available. Mr. Ferranti has done well 
in recalling these things to our memory. 
We pointed out some years ago how 
a lowering in the price of electricity 
would obviate the necessity of having 
chimneys in houses and make possible root 
gardens, thus greatly beautifying our 
cities. 
ever, which electrical engineers will have 
to overcome before this Utopia can be 
realised. Unless they accelerate their 
pace, who knows but that some new agent 
will be discovcied by scientists that will 
mike even electricity antiquated ? 


An Electrical 
Utopia. 





ities In reference to the 
yment “Note” printed in our 
py Brung last issue (page 602) on 
the employment — of 
uantity surveyors, we have received 
fens the Surveyors’ Institution a 











There are many difficulties, how-~ 
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memorandum on the subject issued by 
the Council of that body for the con- 
sideration of Jocal authorities and public 
bodies. The memorandum is excellent, 
as far as it goes, and some very good 
reasons are given against the practice 
of inviting quantity surveyors to tender 
for employment, and we are glad to quote 
the following paragraphs in order to 
show that the Institution have a proper 
appreciation of the evils complained of, 
though we cannot help thinking that the 
Council might with advantage use its 
powerful influence to even more advan- 
tage in putting a stop to the practice 
complained of. According to the 
memorandum— 


“Irresponsible persons, with little training, 
knowledge, or experience, may quote fees at 
which they would be ready to supply quan- 
tities, but which would be an altogether 
inadequate remuneration for the amount of 
detailed work involved in their accurate pre- 
paration and for the responsibility incurred. 
Such persons may similarly offer to perform 
the work within an inadequate time. Bills of 
quantities obtained by this method are likely 
to be incorrect, and not infrequently result in 
serious differences between the parties con- 
cerned, and in consequent loss to the employer 
or the public. Any system by which 
the financial return for professional work is 
reduced below the point at which it becomes 
remunerative to properly trained and qualified 
men, must tend to lower the professional 
standard, and s0, in the long run, prejudice 
the public. . The loss occasioned to the 
public by bad or inaccurate quantities far 
more than counterba'ances the smal] saving in 
fees resulting from the system of tender. The 
Council greatly deprecate the practice of 
inviting tenders for the preparation of quan- 
tities in respect either of the fees to be charged 
or_the time within which the work is to be 

.? 


completed. 
All this and more is verv much to the 
point, but would the Council of the 
Institution be prepared to act as the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association have 
acted—i.e., remove the name from its 
list of members of any survevor who 
might act contrary to the letter and 
spirit of this excellent advice ? 
With the approach of 
Pec winter and the evidences 
Loss of Work, °f @ slight tendency im 
trade to revive, everyone 
must deplore the great and increasing 


“unrest in the labour market and the 


failure to settle disputes by the modern 
methods of conciliation in place of the 
resort to strikes and lockouts, which a 
short time ago we hoped soon to be able 
to describe as obsolete methods. In 
October alone the working days lost 
owing to labour disputes, which either 
commenced or were continued in the 
month, reached a total of 1,970,700, 
which is a greater loss in working davs 
than was experienced for the twelve 
months in the years 1903, 1904, and 1907. 
The loss in working days, owing to 
disputes, during the nine months of the 
current year already far exceed the loss 
in any year since 1900, with the exception 
of 1908. With the exception of that 
year, in no year in the decade did the 
loss in working days exceed 3,498,288, 
but the loss in the nine months of this 
year is already 6,701,100 working days. 
In a time when much is heard of unem- 
ployment this means, on the basis of an 
eight-hour day, that a day’s work has been 
fost in nine months by some 837,637 
workpeople, and even this affords no 
measure of the work lost to the country, 
as in times of such unrest contracts are 
permanently lost. Some of the most 
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depressed industries, such as the building 
rin have shown a good example in 
resorting to methods of conciliation, and 
it is to be hoped that conciliation may 
again come to be adopted by the less 
depressed industries. Conciliation neces- 


sitates a loyal support of the elected 


representatives on either side, and the 
lack of this element of loyalty and self- 
restraint is one of the chief contributory 
causes to the present state of unrest. 
THe references to the 
charges of the Metro- 
politan Water Board made 
by Mr. Willett on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution, and reported on another 
page, deserve the attention of all archi- 
tects and builders engaged in practice in 
London. We had previously heard of 
complaints on the part of builders and 
others as to the Water Board charges, 
but of a rather general and somewhat 
vague character, but Mr. Willett’s specific 
and detailed case is one which might very 
well form the basis of some representa- 
ticns to the Water Board on the part of 
the Master Builders’ Association. 


a 8 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By ALFrep W. 8S. Cross, M.A. 


Part XX. 

Hovsep in Felix Duban’s splendid build- 
ings on the Quai Malaquais, the Ecole 
National des Beaux-Arts, which is supported 
by the French Government, gives gratuitous 
instructions, to those students who are 
fortunate enough to obtain admission, in 
the arts of drawing, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving. 

The severity thoroughness of its 
entrance examinations, in ition to the 
great prestige which the School enjoys in 
the world of art, have had far-reaching 
influences in creating a high standard of 
preliminary education among the numerous 
art students who seek admission to the 
School by means of its competitive half- 
yearly examinations. 

This is more particularly noticeable in the 
case of the student in architecture, who, 
as an embryonic scientist and constructor, 
has to undergo a more severe and compre- 
hensive entrance examination before being 
admitted to the School than his confréres 
in painting or sculpture. 

The great underlying principle of the 
system of training is that of competition, 
and in the School work promotion from the 
second to the first class is only obtainable 
by those students who have gained, in a long 
course of continuous study, a certain pro- 
portion of awards in defined competitions. 

With the exception of the preliminary 
sketches, which have to be prepared “en 
loge,” the student may execute his work 
for these competitions either in an external 
atelier or in one of the three ateliers 
attached to the architectural section of the 
School, each of which accommodates fifty 
students. Admission to one of the School 
ateliers- can only be gained by the consent 
of its professor or “ patron,” but a student 
may enter an external atelier on payment of 
an entrance fee and on the understanding 
that he will be required to make a monthly 
contribution towards its expenses. 

Here, as in the School ateliers, his studies 
will be directed and controlled by the patron, 
assisted by the older students. Some of the 
latter will probably be men of comparatively 
mature age, who are working either for the 
Grand Prix or for the Diplome. 

The complete course of the Ecole, i 
up to the Diploma (Diplome d’ Architecte 
may occupy eight years, but only one 


Water Board 
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student in each can obtaj 
Prix do on year can obtain the Grand 
t cements are thus offered 
skilful and e men to devote toms 
of the best years of their early life to academic 
study, yet even with the chance of gaining 
the substantial honour of the Grand Priy 


ic success, the French archi 
students’ enthusiasm for and aan 
their art are indeed remarkable. 

The limit of age for students is from 
fifteen to thirty, and, in addition to French 
subjects, a certain number of foreigners 
are admitted to the School, and students 
from England, America, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Austria, Roumania, and Penis 
have availed themselves, from time to tine, 
-s 9 nae oA system of education instituted 

y Louis . 

Beyond the age limit (thirty years) there 
are no regulations governing the period that 
may be spent by the student in the School, 
but a pupil in the second class who, during 
the academic course, has failed to fulfil the 
following conditions is considered to have 
withdrawn from the School. These requisite 
conditions of study comprise several alterna. 
tives, viz., the submission of two competitive 
designs, taking two examinations ; the sub- 
mission of one design and undergoing one 
examination ; or taking part in the competition 
in construction. 

In like manner any student of the fint 
class who has not submitted one design and 
taken part on one of the sixteen competitions 
of the year is held to have abandoned his 
course of study at the School. 

The competition for the Grand Prix of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, open 
to French subjects between fifteen and 
thirty years of age, is held annually, the 

t being decided by the united sections 
of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, aided by 
outside painters, sculptors, and architects. 

Grants in aid of their expenses are received 
by the various competitors, two-thirds ot 
the amount of money ope a - 
during the preparation of the competity 
drawi while the remaining one-third 8 
retai until the competition has been 
decided, and is forfeited by those who fail to 
comply with the conditions under which 't 
has been conducted. 

The preliminary trial consists of a sketch 
design, made in twelve hours. From the 
drawi thus submitted twenty-five 4” 
pervente by the jury, and their authors are 
required to prepare another sketch to be made 
in twenty-four hours. Ten designs ar 
chosen from the twenty-five submitted | 
the second competition, the authors of which 
enter “en loge ” for the final competition. 
ing the course of the last stage of a 
competition, which lasts for 110 days, ra 
competitors are allowed to make — ee 
their design outside, but they ar Or 
allowed to pre such studies on : 
paper, as the whole of the drawings En de 
in illustration of the design must 
ae e ‘igs : vt 
~ ag lO candidate receives 30. 
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France at cna the Villa Medicis and of 
the Ecole aise at Athens. During 
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his course of study in Italy and ¢ ce the 


NS ire is required to P 
ollowing aaah. which are sent, from time 
to time, to Paris, viz. : cl 
First Year—Four sheets of ‘age 
details from monumental building: 
Rome or Central Italy. ia o 
Second Year.—F¥our ee of = ee 
ancient monuments in }(4'y 
details of Renaissance Architectute. | om 
Third Year.—Two sheets of dete ys 
an ancient monument of Italy, Sicil} sat 
Greece ; a conjectural restoration o sien 
of a monument ; a study for the TF iat 
the design, and the es 
; ction of the structure 
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and details in illustration of the exterior 
and interior decoration of Medieval and 
Renaissance architecture. = —_ ; 

Fourth Year.—The restoration of a build- 
ing, or group of buildings, in Italy, Sicily, or 
Greece, including complete drawings of the 
present state of the building or buildings ; 
drawings, studies, and details for its restora- 
tion, and an explanatory historical memoir. 

Various sumptuous volumes, published 
among others by Mons. D’Espouy, Professor 
of Decorative Design at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, bear witness to the admirable 
work done by the pensionnaires during the 
course of the thorough and comprehensive 
curriculum for study they are called upon 
to undergo; whilst the scholarly nature 
of the competitive designs produced by the 
students combined with the magnificent 
draughtsmanship by which they are illus- 
trated must come as @ revelation to any 
architect in this country who is not familiar 
with the traditions and methods of work 
of this wonderful School. 

Candidates for the Diploma in Architecture 
granted by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts must 
be students of the School who have gained 
at leasts ten “ valeurs” of the first class 
in the competition in the History of Archi- 
tecture, Figure Drawing, and in either 
Omament or Figure Modelling. 

In addition, any candidate for the Diplome 
d’Architecte must also produce a certificate 
to the effect that he attended works 
of construction under an official engineer 
or architect for at least one year, or has him- 
self acted as director of such works. 

Whilst the requisite qualifying ‘‘ valeurs ”’ 
must be acquired within the age limit of 
thirty years, the diploma itself is obtainable 
after that age by means of the written, 
graphic, and oral examination. Of these 
examinations the written one comprises 
questions (1) relating to building laws and 
regulations, and (2) to the practical execution 
of building work. 

The examination in drawing consists of 
the preparation of a design for some import- 
ant building, illustrated by complete work- 
ing drawings, including figured plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections, details of construction, 
and quantities, specifications, and estimates 
of the cost of some portion of the design. 

Each candidate may select the pro- 
gramme for his design, but his selection is 
subject to acceptance, revision, or rejection 
by the architect member of the examining 
body. There is no limit of time for the 
preparation of the necessary drawings. 
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The oral examination is one on the 
different parts of the design submitted by the 
candidate, including questions on the theory 
and egg of the construction, the elements 
of physics and chemistry as applicable to 
the construction, and the influence of the laws 
regulating the construction of buildings. 
Each year a jury is specially appointed to 
adjudicate upon the merits of the candidates. 
It consists of two of the Professors of 
Architecture, or Chefs d’Atelier, of the 
School, chosen by lot, two professors, heads 
of external ateliers, chosen by lot from the 
permanent members of the Jury of Archi- 
tecture and the Professors of the Theory 
of Architecture and Construction, of Physics 
and Chemistry, and of Building Legislation. 

First established in 1862, the diploma 
did not attract much attention until 1883, 
when it had been obtained by ninety-four 
architects, but subsequently about 100 
candidates have presented themselves for 
examination in each year, so that the prin- 
ciple of a diploma may now be said to be 
firmly established in France. 

The holders of the Diplime d’ Architecte 
have formed the Société des Architectes 
Diplémés par le Gouvernement, and the 
success and development of the scheme 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the higher education of the architect. 

Numerous prizes are awarded annually 
to successful students in architecture, for 
example, viz.:— 

The Prix Muller-Soehnée of 539 francs 
awarded to that pupil in the second class 
who has obtained the greatest number of 
“valeurs” in the various competitions of 
the year. 

The Prix Jay of 700 francs for the pupil 
in the second class who has especially dis- 
tinguished himself in construction. 

The Prix Jean Leclaire of 500 francs for 
the student who fulfils the conditions 
attached to passing from the second to the 
first class in the shortest time. 

The Prix Rougevin of 600 and 400 francs 
respectively awarded at the conclusion of 
the competition for studies in Ornament and 
Decoration executed by students of the first 
class ‘“‘en loge’ in seven days. 

Another Prix Jean Leclaire of 500 francs 
is awarded to the student of the first class 
who has gained the Grand Medal of Emula- 
tion. 

The Prix de la Société Centrale des 
Architectes is awarded annually to the 
student of the first class who has gained, 
during the preceding three years, the greatest 
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number of “valeurs” in medals only in 
competitions on set subjects. The prize 
consists of the medal of the society. A second 
medal is also awarded by the society under 
similar conditions which is open to students 
in either the first or second class. 

The Prix Abel Blouet of 1,000 francs 
is a yearly award made to the student 
of the first class who has gained the greatest 
number of “ valeurs” since his entry into 
the School. 

The Prix Godeboeuf of 709 francs is awarded 
to the successful student in a competition 
for the study of a special composition in 
Ironwork, Leadwork, Marble, ete. 

Other prizes are known as the Prix 
Fréderic Cavel (300 francs), the Prix Edmond 
Labarre (200 francs), the Prix Convents 
Daupeley (753 francs), the Prix Fouet 
(734 francs), and the Prix de Reconnaissance 
des Architectes Américains of 1,470 francs, 
founded by American architects in recog- 
nition of the instruction received by them 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is reserved 
exclusively for French students in archi- 
tecture, and is awarded annually as the 
result of a special competition. 

In addition to the prizes enumerated 
above there are several other valuable 
awards to be gained by deserving students, 
including the Prix Sant-Agnan Bouchere 
(1,000 franes), and there are also bursaries 
available under the Foundation Chenavard 
for assisting the poorer students to prolong 
their studies at the School. 


——. -2~<e 


NEW ORPHANAGE: 
ALL SAINTS’ CONVENT, ST. ALBANS. 


Tuts building is an annexe to the convent 
built some years ago by Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
It accommodates sixty girls together with those 
of the sisterhood who have charge of them. 
The building is connected by a covered way 
with the convent, the offices of which are more 
or less serviceable he nag neds those - 
the hanage. It us possible 
por: the accommodation which would other- 
wise be required in the kitchen, ete., and a 
special laundry block has been rendered 
unn ‘ 

The playroom ev classroom, — — 
divided by a sliding partition, have be 

planned to be available for the entertain- 
ments which are occasionally given by the 
children (of ages ranging from five to six- 
teen), and such other gatherings of the whole 
school as are necessary under the curriculum 
adopted. The religious basis of the teaching 
finds expression in the chapel or oratory 











New Orphanage, St. Albans. Mr. Ernest Willmott, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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Interior of Dining Hall, New Orphanage, St. Albans. 


for the special use of the children, which has 
been given a central pesition upon the first 
floor. 

The dormitory accommodation és perhaps 
more generous than is commonly adopted in 
buildings for children of the poor supported 
by charity, but certainly not more than is 
desirable. 

Wardrebe-rooms and some additional bed 
rooms for the sisters are provided in an 
attic story 

The work was carried out by Messrs 
Mattock & Parsons, of Gray's Inn-road. 

The heating is by Messrs. Ashwell & 
Nesbitt, of Leicester. 

The electric wiring is by Messrs. Strode, of 
Osnaburgh-street 

The sliding partitions are 
Messrs. Pearce and Norquoy. 

The Acme wood-block flooring hes been 
used. 

The whole of the internal joinery is in 
stained Oregon pine. The corridors are not 
plastered, Fletton bricks being exposed over 
a dado of salt-glazed brickwork. 


executed by 





The architect is Mr. Ernest Willmott, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART 


CLUB. 


OwrnG perhaps to no fault of the 
organisers, the exhibition of the New English 
Art Club has fallen pretty much into line 
with the average picture show. That is not 
altogether to say that its old distinction has 
gone ; it is only to say perhaps that its par- 
ticular distinction of other days has now 
become general. Time was when this ex- 
hibition had the interest of curiosity, when 
it contained work, here and there at any 
rate, of striking originality. The artists 
were not content with the smooth path 
of sentiment and success. The foundation of 
the Society, indeed, formed part of a general 
intellectual movement of a somewhat remark- 
able kind, whose history has yet to be 
written, which affected as much poetry and 
the drama as the art of painting. It did 
not perhaps touch architecture so directly, 
although many architects were included in 
the brilliant, if esoteric, coterie which first 
gave birth to new ideas in the then artistic 
scheme of things. This was no doubt Jargel / 
due to the fact that the painters and 
versifiers formed, or devised for themselves, 
a medium for the prompt publication of 
their work, impossible, in the nature of his 
task, to the architect. But the movement 
had undoubtedly an influence on architecture 
as well. Aubrey Beardsley and other 
artists found their first training in the study 
of architecture; and it would not be un- 
interesting to trace Beardsley’s influence out- 
side this country in matters not unconnected 


with architecture. In Germany and Austria, 
for instance. The New English Art Club 
was the first organised. effort to bring paint- 
ing into relation with what was then called 
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the New Spirit: it brought also ¢ 

verse, fiction into harmony with — 
criticism of the time. Nowadays that ex res. 
sion of the New Spirit may seem a ittle 
archaic, a little precious, a little affected ; ye 
have dg far since then. Except possibly the 
art of fiction, which has almost ceased to 
exist as an art in any serious view ; or of 
verse, which would seem for the moment to 
have lapsed, not because the poetic feeling of 
things has gone out of life, but because verse 
is probably suffering from a periodic lack 
(quite usual in its history) of inspired inter. 
pretation. But painting has certainly gone 
ahead. More than the drama, more than 
architecture even, it has provided an 
opening for the expression of the modern 
spirit—that curious manifestation of intel. 
lectual energy and adventure for which 
we hark back in vain for a parallel in 
history. any logical definition of the modern 
spirit would, we believe, involve more 
various, more complex, if not larger intellec. 
tual issues, than at any other period of 
transition (for it is essentially a transitional 
period) of which we are aware, not even 
excluding the Italian Renaissance. The New 
English Art Club has, in one phase of this 
transitional movement, taken the lead. 
Compared with the t-impressionists, its 
spade work in the early days would seem to 
be quite reasonable. It was not absurdly 
theoretic ; it did not even seek the “ substi- 
tion of character for beauty,” although it 
sought character after a manner which was 
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a revelation to the academic formula of the 
time. It did not t any temper out 
of harmony wes bert — sg Se ea 
to express his individuality as y through 
his ia of master or period as through his 
work. It was, on the whole, an enterprising 
and interesting era. Anyhow, it was some 
effort of the kind that the exhibitions of 
the New English Art Club always a pleasant 
intellectual experience. At the t show 
(its forty-fourth) it indicates that it has lost 
the virility of youth; that it has assumed 
the garrulity of middle age (we all listen so 
patiently to the story which we have heard 
so often). But the story has lost its point 
through repetition, There are many excel- 
lent pictures to be seen in Suffolk-street, but 
the exhibition as a whole, so various, so 
inexcusably catholic, and so undiscerning 
in its hanging, in no way explains the 
raison Cétre of the New English Art Club. 
Advanced modern art is surely susceptible 
of organised exploitation a from the 
exhibitions of intelligent dealers ! 


-——-9- 
EDINBURGH ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION : 


PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


Tue following is part of the opening address 
of the President of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, Mr. J. B. Dunn, delivered 
oo the 16th inst. :-— 

The Training of the Architect. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago a youth 
entering an architect's office was usually given 
the Orders of architecture to draw out to 
different seale—the Roman and Grecian 
Orders, their application, the drawings being 
Pre-Raphaelite in their character and carefully 
shaded with sepia or Indian ink. The usual 
routine of office work given to a junior con-, 
‘sted of the tracing of plans and helping to 
‘ill in the portions of working plans and details. 

Measuring of old work occupied the spare time 
of draughtsmen, and they had to pick up as 
hest they could the knowledge of the different 
stvles of architecture. Specifications, however, 
‘or the different trades were the order of the 
lay. These were often elaborated with diagrams 
and handed to the measurer. The working 
drawings were usually finished with more than 
ordinary care with carefully-figured dimensions. 

The Art School—what of it? Conducted 
under the Board of Manufactures, it did very 
little to help on the training of an architect, 
}alnter, or designer. A whole session was often 
taken up with shading of a drawing from the 
we | the stippling being a triumph of laborious 

With all the disadvantages pertaining to such 
‘Training the youths were taught to be pains- 
‘aking and aceurate in their work. 

When one looks back -on-the-drawings pre- 
jared by Playfair, the Brothers Adam, and 
other masters of their art (which were often 
mere diagrams, and if sent in competition for a 
mlern building would have little chance -of 
‘curing the coveted premiums), one naturally 
‘ompares them with the very artistic drawings 
' be seen in the modern competition of to- 
uy. The fact remains, however, that buildings 
pe Pc nature which can hold their own 
. “so urally with many of the new creations of 
oe Men were erected from these diagrams. 
- “' many of these men was acquired 
are hard work and without any systematic 
‘ee ng. and there is this consolation for the 
“Working student who eannot afford to 
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different methods adopted in the American 

schools, which were more or less founded on the 

= adopted at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
aris. 

For the successful production of modern 
buildings one must at once ise that mere 
imitations of past styles can never be wholly 
successful, all great works of architects being 
distinguished by originality of treatment, a 
development and not an affectation of some- 
thing else. 

Professor Paul de Cret in a recent lecture says : 
“ The teacher will have to point out the difficult 
of putting new wine in old skins, for this is 
the great dilemma of the modern architect. 
We are taught to love and admire the forms of 
the past, but our needs and manner of life call 
for other forms.” 

The adaptability of the old classic work to 
modern needs is exemplified in a wonderful 
manner in the colossal works recently erected 
in America, most of the leading architects 
being Paris-trained men. There the architect 

afts the tradition and refinement for classic 

auty and produces magnificent examples of 
modern work suited to the requirements of 
the present day. 

In the Paris school large monumental! schemes 
are competed for in connexion with the Prix de 
Rome, and in connexion with one of the prizes a 
student makes his own programme, very often 
the proposed improvement of some French city 
or a portion of Paris itself. ~ One can see 
in the recent work of American architects in 
their town-planning schemes how largely they 
have benefited from such competitions. 

One had also an opportunity recently of 
seeing the results of such training in the 
magnificent cartoons exhibited at Burlington 
House by American architects in connexion 
with the Town Planning Congress. I might 
here refer particularly to the drawin 
exhibited by Messrs. Burnham & Bennet in 
connexion with the lay-out of the different 
parts of Chicago and drawn out by a French- 
trained student. 

In this country during the last ten years we 

have made vast strides in furthering the 
training of an architectural student, and the 
systematic training of an architect is more than 
ever looked upon as a public duty. We have 
the schools of the Repel Acoiouny, the London 
Architectural Association, South Kensingtoa, 
and in nearly every centre of any importance 
there are technical and art schools where 
students have opportunities undreamt of a few 
years ago. Sir Rowand Anderson well deserves 
the thanks of the community for the great. in- 
terest he took in furthering the training of the 
young architect ; and many youthful members 
trained under his direction in the School of 
Applied Art are now in practice and carrying 
out architectural work of high merit. The 
course of study was, in a manner, similar te 
that of more ambitious schools abroad, and a 
scheme of teaching adopted which made the 
young architect an educated artist. : 
“ The Art School of Glasgow may be cited 
as one run on the lines of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. The Edinburgh Art School is 
also forging ahead in regard to the advantages 
it offers in the training of the art student. — 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in his presidential 
address, recently said: “There were plenty 
of schools where the smaller architectural 
subjects were taught, but the larger projects 
were not dealt with as in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris.” ; ; 

Universities have their Chairs of Architecture, 
and to the student of archwological proclivities 
every chance is now offered for the study of old 
work. : 

Technical schools have come to the aid of 
the young architect, and become the places 
where he may learn the theory of his work, 
the architect's office a — for the 

ctical application of these theories. 
Prvollowing, the growth of technical schools, 
the public are commencing to recognise the 
status of the architect as a professional man 
and the importance of his work. Like every- 
thing else that is modern, architecture has now 
become @ very complex affair, and is strikingly 
different from what it was a little more than 
thirty years ago. New conditions have arisen, 
and there is now a demand for buildings so 
varied in their plan that it taxes to the utmost 
the capacity of. the architect. He is expected 
to be an expert in the planning and designing ° 
buildings a hundredfold more numerous, and 
with materials used in their construction both 
in kind and quantity vastly more abundant, 






while on the artistic side much is expected: He 
is expected to be a man of science at the same 
time, and understand all the niceties of 
mechanical ventilation, the use of steelwork in 
the construction of buildings, and other 
mechanical devices. The architect's functions, 
while ‘those of the artist, are also those of 
the business administrator. Feu-charters are 
subject to his revisal, questions of light, party 
walls, the question of foundations, retaining 
walls, and a hundred other multifarious duties 
occupy his time. No wonder the practising 
architect's office is no longer a training-ground 
for the architect, as much .of the work done 
during the course of a year may consist of 
buildings requiring little art adornment, and 
little time is thus afforded for teaching the 
youth all that he requires to fit him for the 
strenuous work in front of him. The course 
of study is too diverse and too full of speciality 
for any one man to attempt to teach: 
Design. 

Design, in my opinion, can no more be taught 
than planning in the classroom ; but the prin- 
ciples of design can be expounded. The 
student can be surrounded with the master- 
pieces of his art. Problems can be given which 
will tax his ingenuity and jnvention. 

To the architect—both old and young—the 
architectural competitign has many ad vantages. 
The buildings to be designed are-often on 
complicated sites; cost has to be regarded, and 
otherwise the work has to be carried out in 
accordance with stipulated conditions. - The 
training thus afforded is invaluable, as the 
competitor is enabled to judge of the merits of 
his creation as compared with the designs of 
others—possibly men of wide experience and 
acknowledged masters of their art. 

A vast amount of brilliant work is expended 
by the profession in an open architectural com- 
petition. Too often the public imagine that an 
architectural design can be evolved with a few 
days. work and at the minimum of cost. <A 
well-known and most intelligent man seemed, 
astounded when told recently that the sum 
expended by the architectural profession in the 
competitive drawings for the Usher Hall would 
amount to the sum of nearly 10,000/. sterling. 
Truly, the architectural profession is one of 
constant self-sacrifice, and I venture to think 
that from no other profession is so much 
demanded by the public. 

To the youthful architect a competition 
gained may be the start of his career to fame, if 
not to fortune. It is sad to remember the many 
true artists and able architects who have started 
with every qualification for carrying out the 
noblest work on whom fortune has ~never 
smiled ; but it must be kept in mind that many 
of the prominent architects of to-day have had 
many failures before success crowned their 


efforts. 
Domestic Work. 


It is a generally admitted fact that the 
domestic work presently carried out in Great. 
Britain attains a very high standard of excel- 
lence, and our Continental Ne readily 
acknowledge this, while our public buildings are 
lacking in monumental character. 

Architects, however, are not always to blame. 
The sites selected are not always suitable ; too 
often they are deadly failures. Witness the 
Chartered Accountants’ Buildings in London by 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A—situated in a court off 
Moorgate-street—a building of the first monu- 
mental importance and one that would grace 
any thoroughfare. 

As an example of what a corporation may do 
in the right direction note the forethought of the 
City of Cardiff. Here the authorities have 
wisely provided suitable settings for a group of 
buildings, and the architects have not failed to 
rise to the oecasion. The Town Hall and Law 
Courts by Lanchester & Rickards ; the National 
Museum of Wales, by Cecil Smith & Brewer. 


recently in open competition ; and the 
fine group of University Buildi by Care. 
are with suitable setting, the whole 


heme being 4 credit to the Muncipality of 
Cardiff ae the architects selected for the 
work. 

The proposed setting of the Usher Hall in our 
own city cannot be as @ success. 
The site selected was not the and the sum 
allowed was ae to provide ——— of 
the first publi . Many designs 
of ‘ont eal ca Were cast aside‘ on 
account of excessive cost, and very rightly so ; 
but one regrets the of the ‘munici- 
pality for such an t scheme. How 
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differently would our French neighbours have 
tackled such an opportunity ! ean only 
regret another chance lost of beautifying our 
city and making the new hall the centre of a 
group of build which might have been 
erected at a later date. ; 

With the modern public building the architect 
is now called upon to make a new departure in 
design. The steel frame or ferro-concrete 
construction often takes the place of the solid 
wall, and we now have the architect and 
structural engineer working together, along 
with numerous other experts. 

About twelve years ago I was fortunate 
enough to meet some of the busy New York 
architects, and saw through many of their 
large piles, triumphs of engineering skill and 
wonderful in their internal arrangements. 
Many of these skyscrapers, thirty stories and 
mote above the side walk of pavement, and 
often as many as 30 ft. or 40 ft. below the street 
level, were erected and ready for occupation 
within the space of nine months, including the 
demolition of the existing buildings and excava- 
tions required—a truly marvellous performance. 

The requirements of modern buildings in 
America have naturally made men solve new 
problems of design. The ificent work 
turned out by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
the late Mr. Richardson, Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings, George Post, R. W. Hunt, and 
Daniel Burnham, of Chicago, and a large 
number of brilliantly-trained men, comes as a 
revelation to the architect from the Old World. 
Their work, based more or less on great classic 
tradition, is distinguished by scholarly and 
monumental treatment. 

As Professor Reilly recently said of the study 
of architectural design in America—* Their 
reading and study followed the whole course of 
history, but their design was of a definite type. 
Hence they reached a facility and quickness 
which the majority of our students lacked, and 
they could tackle big problems with a power 
which it took many years in England and big 
competitions for actual buildings to give to the 
English architect. That was the great out- 
standing feature of American training. They 
put before their students the opportunity of 
doing’ menumental architecture. That, he 
thought, was a much finer ideal than giving 
them the actual problems they might have to 
carry out in the first six months of their architec- 
tural career. It was more important to awaken 
the imagination of the student than to equip 
him with all the knowledge necessary for the 
execution of a week-end cottage or small farm- 
house. It was due to this fine training in 
design that great monumental architecture was 
being built up in America, architecture which, 
he thought, they would soon come to realise as 
the Great American Style.” 


From a recent lecture by Professor S. D. 
Adshead let me quote the following :—‘* What 
we must seek to cultivate is a universal original 
style, and it is towards the establishment of this 
that our first interests should be directed. At 
no period in history has there been a moment so 
opportune for the development of a universal 
style as the present. In our efforts to create 
such an one we must not be too insular in our 
ideas. The day has come when we as a nation 
must be more cosmopolitan. Our great 
mistake is that we are too self-centred. We 
must give up that egotistic creed which holds 
that English tradition must be based on English 
work. We must look to the best, come whence 
it may. English tradition in the past has 
always been nourished from abroad, look at it 
at any period in history you may choose. All 
our classic architecture has come from France, 
Italy, and Greece. There would have-been no 
Inigo Jones had there been no Italy and no 
Wren had there been no Paris ; aid to what do 
the architects of the Greek reyivyal—Soane, 
Cockerell, and Elmes—owe their success if not 
to their assiduous study of the monuments of 
Greece and Rome? Once having got rid of the 
delusion that English tradition can only result 
from the study of English work we are free to 
go ahead.” 


Draughtsmanship. 

The talent of facile draughtemanship is not 
given to everyone, indeed to the very few. It 
is one consolation to think that many master- 
pieces of the past have been produced by men 
who were comparatively poor draughtsme4. 
Many of the finest draughtsmen have signally 
failed to produce any building of importance, 
no doubt finding that less effort was required 
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to uce an artistic drawing than to think out 
seme designs for a new structure. 

After quoting the views of Mr. Ernest George, 
Professor Lethaby, and Professor Adshead on 
this subject, Mr. Dunn continued :— 

We have the opinion of these well-known 
architects and brilliant draughtsmen on the 
value of drawing in relation to architecture. 

Personally I cannot see how an a can 
plan and design a modern building and prepare 
detail drawings without being a capable 
draughtsman, although he may not be able to 
— picturesque drawings of-the actual 

ui 


The drawings prepared by Playfair. Hamilton, 
Adams, end cli sm ve of the same period 
were often mere diagrams ; the rtions of 
their buildings were, however, carefully studied 
and the full-size details were given their most 
careful consideration. The bu : produced 
by these men were models of refinement and 
still command our admiration. 

The thick line now generally adopted in 
competitive work does not, in my opinion, make 
for refinement in detail, and the French method 
of a thin line in both plans and elevations is 
much to be preferred. 

One has only to compare the beautiful detail 
of the older work with the poverty-stricken 
detail of many of our new buildings, caused by 
the coarser style of drawing adopted. 

The present tendency aims at ucing what 
may lead to a national style on 
classic tradition. In any modern competiton it 
would searcely be possible to tell the work of 
the different architects, many of the features 
and treatment of desi having a wonderful 
similarity. Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., has done 
much to influence the present style. 

In our own city we have many examples of 
refined classic work—The Register House, the 
Old University, High School, the New Club, 
Charlotte-square, t. Andrew-square, St. 
Andrew's Church, Moray-place, and St. George's 
Established Church, many of these buildings 
being of a monumental character. 

The work of the late David Bryce is, in my 
opinion, well worth study, particularly the profile 
cleudine, and for contem work the refined 
and dignified work of roy Anderson. 

Assuredly Edinburgh has no need to be 
ashamed of the architects who have helped to 
beautify their city, as the classic work, for pure 
beauty of detail, will hold its own with any 
other modern 4 

In conclusion, let us all hope that with the 
many advantages offered to the student of 
architecture the work in the future will eclipse 
the work of the present, and that through 
intelligent training architecture of a high order 
will be the result.” 
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R.LB.A. BUSINESS GENERAL 
MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. Mr. 
H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced the 
decease since the last general meeting in 
June of the following members :— 

Henry Spalding, elected Associate 1873, 
Fellow 1892 ; John Young, elected Associate 
1860, Fellow 1892, placed on the list of 
retired Fellows 1902; William Banks 
Gwyther, elected Associate 1886, Fellow 
1898 ; William Seth Robert Payne, elected 
Associate 1882; Albert Emanuel Pearson, 
Licentiate. 

Also of the following :— 

John Thomas Christopher, elected Asso- 
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ciate 1857, Fellow 1877, and placed 

list of Retired Fellows 1902. M- Christophe 
was for many years a Member of Council oj 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and 4 


— subscriber to its funds. Alind 
essell Tiltman, elected Associate 1879 
— 1888. = _— contributed an 
portant paper e@ Institute Transactio 
on “Public Baths and Wash-houses.”” Ral 
Selden Wornum, elected Fellow 1888, \j). 
Wornum was for many years a member oj 
the Board of Examiners in Architecture, 
and had b nap freely of his services in the 
work of the Board. 

Mr. Hare moved, and it was agreed, that 
a vote of condolence be passed to the 
relatives of Messrs. Christopher, Tiltinan, 
and Wornum. He also announced the 
receipt of donations to the library. and 
moved a vote of thanks to the donor. 
especially to Mr. Archibald M. Dunn and 
Mr. Francis D. Bedford for large gifts to the 
reference and loan rtments of the library 
of important standard works on architecture. 

Mr. MacAlister, Secretary, announced that 
at the Statutory Examination held by the 
Institute last month the following candidates 
were successful, and have been granted by 
the Council certificates of competency to act 
as district surveyors under the London 
Building Act, viz. :— 

Alf Rowland Condor, Otto Sigismund 
Doll, John Frederick Fogerty, Alexander 
Clark Meston, Frederick Percy Watson. 

The Chairman then, on -soggeton - 
Council, proposed the following additiona 
by-law is be submitted for the sanction ot 
the Privy Council, viz. :— 

“The Roval Institute shall not make any 
dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money 
unto or between any of its members. _ 

This was agreed to, but it will require 
confirmation. : 

The Chairman then invited discussion on 
the new Draft Regulations for Competitions 
approved by the Council, a copy of whicl 
draft was issued to members with the last 
number of the Journal. Numerous amend: 
ments on minor points were considered, an! 
the regulations were finally passed. 

The Chairman announced _ “aed 
ordinary ral meeting will i 
Monday, , “poeta 28, when a paper ~ 
be read by Cav. Professor Cesare Form! 
on “ The Monumental Work of the Cosmat 
at Westminster Abbey.” * 

He also announced that a business meetin 
for the election of members will be held on 
Monday, December 5, to be followed sr 

per to be read by Professor Regina 

lomfield on “ Pierre Lescot and Jean 


Goujon.” 
—— aa 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Iretand. 


A genera! ting of this Institute wm 
held “at No. 31, “south ro siciias 
Dublin, on November 16 for the, er 
of President and Vice-President. 1 cea 
dent, Mr, F. Batchelor, F.R.1.B.A., Wm © 
the chair. There were also present H. Deane, 
R. Stirling. E. H. Morrs, L. KE. oa 
J. H. Webb, G. P. Sheridan, P. J. a 
Charles H. Mitchell, Harry, Aulberry, : 
Craig, L. O’Callaghan, |. Hayes, \B. 
O'Connor, F. Shaw, 8S. Martin Aa aoe, 
Murray, A. G. C. Millar, and U. 4 
Hon. Secretary. Mr, L. E. H. Deane us 
Mr. Robert Stirling, having handed og 
report the President declared a ulfeild 
Murray F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. B. President 
' F.R.LALL, duly elected 8 Oo ext 

Vice-President respectively for 
three years. ci] of this 
cecal mowing of te Com in 
ber ° 


Millar, L. 
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\ large amount of correspondence was dealt 


with The Report of the Publication Com: 
nittee was read and approved, and a special 
vote of thanks was to Mr. R. Caul feild 
Orpen and Mr. H. Allberry for their services 
» onnexion with the Institute Journal. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Tue following is part of Mr. 8S. D. Kitson’s 
Presidential adiseas to the Leeds and York- 

shire Architectural Society :—- 

“| should like to begin my address to you 
tonight by saying how much our Society 
appreciates the untiring work which our late 
President has deve to its interests, A 
few words of appreciation also are due to 
the unfailing courtesy and tact with which 
ur late secretary conducted our affairs. Mr. 
Kirk gave up, without complaint, a consider- 
able portion of his time for a long period to 
the work, and he has trained up his successor 
to fill his position. Our Society has always 
xen particularly fortunate in its secretaries, 
and in Mr. Ralph Thorp, the gon of its first 
secretary, we have a man who, if I may say 
so without offence, seems to have been “ bred 
to the job.” As everyone who has seen any- 
thing of the working of the Society knows, 
it is upon the shoulders of the secretary that 
the whole of the labour and responsibility 
falls. I do not propose to add to the sadness 
of his burden by, addressing you at any great 
length to-night. He, at least, is obliged to 
sit out my remarks, but with the rest. of you 
+ is entirely optional. There was a custom 
) medieval Rome whereby a certain section 
of the citizens were obliged on Holy Thurs- 
day to attend a sermon which was preached 
for their edification by a bishop especially 
appointed for that purpose. Our Society also 
has its Holy Thursday, when the person 
whom you are good enough from time to time 
to appoint has the privilege of preaching you 
4 sermon, 

That this privilege has been thoroughly 
wpreciated in the past, one has only to look 
through previous Presidential Addresses to 
ease. Indeed, our interests and ethics 
have been so well handled by past Presidents 
that it almost seems that there is nothing new 
to say. Here, however, the advantage of the 
fermion comes in, for most of the things said 
ll sermons are not new, and some of the 
are things are not true. I shall try to con- 
ine myself to the truth, and therefore you 
will not expect much that is new. 

First, with regard to our own Society. I 
‘an imagine, even if I have not actually 
heard, the reply of a young architect on being 
asked to join: “ What good is the Society to 
ie: Let us answer that question. It is 
an old commonplace, bat none the lees true, 
‘hat union is gtrength. This commonplace 
ruth has been acted upon by all trades and 
professions except, I believe, that of domes- 
_ Servants, with the result that every 
‘ade is in a position to-day to assert its 
"sits and to resist abuses to which, without 
hat union, it would be a prey. Our Society 
Bex ernare with the Royal Institute of 
; the - tutects, and thus forms a branch 
nte oficial guardian of the architect's 
“rests in this country. The long contro- 


a whi h hag been waged round the ques- 
a ol recistration seems now to be dying 
lact that tha ery Remeral recognition of the 
we a ne 


will be legal registration of architects 
slo ce 4, the benefit of the profession and 
“© of the art which we practise. By loyal 
the Inatite: of our local Society the hands of 
that new’ ate strengthened, and the time 
ape oe, necessarily elapse before the goal 
(Siched will be appreciably shortened. 
of Me nep unity will never supply the place 
“J character and energy-—~a fact 
but indy aa St Sight of by trades unions— 
leven 10al capacity cannot attain ite full 
Societ pment in @ position of isolation. Our 
b) knee totds opportunities for architects 
our’ One another better; we can discuss 
— l_ difficulties, aspirations, and 
atmos ie thus create a saner and healthier 
telaak ot than is to be obtained in an atti- 
port 4oofness. Our lectures give us the 
‘ated wt’ not always sufficiently appre- 
une +0! hearing the opinions o experte 
ne the arr aspects of our art. Our 
th ', 'ar_ more centrally situated, in 
es lead ® Institute have ene made attrac- 

Y the secretary and Mr. Procter, who 
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have hung upon the walls water-colour draw 
ings and sketches which have been generously 
given by their authors, all members of our 
Sogety. And it is hoped that these rooms 
will long prove to be a common meeting place 
for all the members of the Society upon a 
footing of cheerful and friendly equality. 
_ The council watches carefully over the 
interest of all members, and endeavours to 
advance the position and prestige of the pro- 
fession in the province which it serves. 
Such are some of the reasons why every 
voung architect within our area should join 
the Society. Instead of his question “ What 
good is the Society to me?” he will ask 
himself “What good am I to the Society?” 
and he will proceed to answer that question 
by unselfish personal service to the Society, 
thereby advancing the interests of the art he 
professes, and incidentally making himeelf a 
more useful member of fhe community. 


Town Planning. 

The council of the Society has formed 
during the past year a Town Planning Act 
Consultative Committee, with Mr. H. 
Ascough Chapman as its secretary. It is 
hoped that this committee will prove of value 
in the discussions of schemes which may 
from time to time be brought forward under 

















Mr. S. D. Kitson, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.LB.A., 
President of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. 


this Act. The controversy which raged round 
the Act whilst it was still a Bill has now 
vanished, and friends and opponents alike 
are agreed in the endeavours to make the Act 
workable and efficacious. 

The best argument in favour of the Town 
Planning Act which exists is our West Riding 
towns themselves, which, from industrial 
villages “ without form and void,” have been 
allowed to expand anyhow without thought 
of the future, or at any rate without the 
statutory power to make that thought 
operative. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the author 
of perhaps the finest poem of the eighteenth 
century, the “Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard,” wrote to a friend that, after a 
long and enthusiastic day spent at Kirk- 
stall Abbey, “he lay that night in Leeds, a 
smoky, ugly, busy town."’ Gray's description 
still holds good to-day. Leeds is still a 
smoky and therefore an ugly town, and se 
long as our buildings take upon themselves 
within a year — Rg age a —— 
coating of dismal] black it ts almost unreason- 
able that the wenie oben be expected to 

good architecture. 
—s London es. yes written 

e years ago by our then honorary 
pet wc ‘the hate’ Pronk Bedford, to ask if 
he would lecture before our Society upon 
some architectural subject. Hie reply was 
in the negative, and he added, “What vou 
require in Leeds is not architecture, but a 
hose-pipe.” It must be admitted that his 
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reply, without being aggressively polite. con 
tained some germs of truth, and J firmly 
believe that our posterity a hundred years 
hence will shudder at our barbarity in endur 
ing the atmosphere which we now endure, 
for while it exists buildings are spoilt and 
colour is non-existent. That “ sealend ahomnons 
tal passion of mankind for noble building ” 
is rendered languid and inoperative. What 
is the remedy for the present atate of affairs, 
and how long will it take that remedy to 
work ite cure? Some people will tell you it 
can be cured by legislation, and the late 
chairman of the West Riding County Council 
once advanced the delightful suggestion that 
all offending manufacturere should be obliged 
by law to reside for six months of the year 
next door to their worke—-and on the leeward 
side. But legislation has a habit of not 
curing the evils which it was framed to cure. 
The best remedy would seem to lie in the 
growing use of electric power, and thoes who 
are fostering this extension of electric power 
are doing a real gervice to the community. 
It is on its universal application to industry 
that many far-seeing men base- their hopes 
for better atmospheric conditions in our 
manufacturing towns. 

Under better atmospheric condit*ons it would 
be a joy to people to Jive, instead of, as is too 
often the case at present, merely existing, or 
seizing the pardgnable opportunity whenever 
it offers itself to fly from the smoke and 
build elsewhere the houses of their «hoice 

There are many ways in which members of 
our Society can train themselves to think of 
the best means by which our city can develop 
itself on methodical. orderly, and coherent 
lines. The study of plans, contours, trafti 
am] tram routes; the tendency of the popula 
tion to migrate towards certain localities; the 
suitability of certain districts for factories 
and works, and all the thousand and one 
items of local knowledge which go towards 
the making of a thorough understanding of 
the problems involved. Then, with the 
training of an architect at your back, you are 
in a better position than a member of any 
other profession to evolve orderly and digni- 
fied suggestions for your city’s improvement. 

There can be no better exercise for the 
architectural student than essays of this kind, 
no better emvloyment for the leisure of the 
older architect. 1 wieh the Corporation could 
be persuaded to inaugurate, say, two com- 
petitions—one for the best design for improv- 
ing the central area of Leeds, the other for 
the lay-out and correlation of the suburbs. 
It would be money well spent, and the prize 
designs would form a basis upon which fature 
improvements could be carried out. 

The Royal Institute wieely seized upon a 
time when the tmmagination of the whole of 
Europes is alive to the matter of town plan- 
ning to hold their International Congress, 
and the success of that Congress is now a 
matter of history. Moreover, the Royal 
Agdemy made the unexampled concession 
of opening its doors to an exhibition of plans, 
drawings, and models illustrative of the art 
of laying-cut cities. 

All this is to the good. It demands of 
architects a wider vision, a larger field of 
achievement. But it is as well to remember 
that detail must not be forgotten in the newer 
outlook. The almost passionate study of 
detail during the Gothic revival led to the 
renewed interest in craftsmanship and to the 
due appreciation of the importance of 
material and texture in building which is 
becoming more in evidence every day. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Gothic 
revival, and the lessons learnt from it must 
not be forgotten if we are to take our place 
as leaders in the larger schemes of corporate 
rlanning and co-operative development which 
are in the air to-day. : 

So far as Leeds itself is concerned, it seems 
probable that for some little time to come 
the Town Planning Act will not be called into 
operation. Our committee will perforce have 
to hold a watching brief. There will thus be 
ample opportunity when the time comes, as 
come it must, for the production of a suitable 
scheme, and to profit by the experiments 
which will have been made in other places. 

The tion of Leeds have in the past 
been acting while others have been talking, 
and the new York road is a fine monument 
to the unselfish and untiring work of the 
Development Committee, whose chairman we 
are proud to possess as a_ member of the 
council of our Society. Much work yet 
remains to be done by that committee, and 
until that is accomplished it is unlikely that 
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your best endeavours with any of your 
For it must be remembered that town plan- friends to whom the case may be 
ning costs money, and it is impossible that it The 
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Should be otherwise, since the essence of created section of Licentiates at the Institute 
town planning consists in the restriction of only re 
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kine, H. J., New South- 


gate, N. 
Kingston, A. L., Barnes, 


W. ‘ 
Knight, C. W, Norwich 
Knighton, T.. 8., Tun- 
bridge Wells 
Lane, F o Morpeth 
atham, T. 8. 5 
“nee Park, Nw. 
Lawry, W. A., Calstoek, 
Cornwall : 
tee. A. V., Guildford 
Lee N. A., Wallington, 


Surrey 
Liddell, J. G. W., Hams- 
haugh, Northamber- 
land 

Lindsay, U.. A., 
ston, Northants 
lowick, H. C., 


Thrap- 
Hong 


Kong : 
McTaggart, H, H., Glae- 
gow 


Maides, P. T., Croydon 


Malcom. J. A., Largs, 
Ayrshire 

Mallett, J. G.. Herne 
Hill, S.E : 
Marshall, T. O., Halifax 
Martin, A., Rathgar, 
Dublin 

Martin, F. S., Keswick, 
Cumberland 

May, W. S., London 
Mayne, A. J., Senning, 
Reading 

Mears, J. A., Kingston- 


on-Thames 

Menzies, W. K., Engle- 
field Green, Surrey 
Millar, F Kirk- 
cally 

Morris, (., Ipswich 
Morrison, J. B., Renfrew 


Morton, a Sra res- 
brook, Essex 
Morton, T. C., Cramp 


sall, Manchester 
Muirhead, T., Glasgow 
Vl iile, Eb. R., Jesmond, 

Neweastle-upon-Ty ne 


Nash, E. F., Gerrard's 
Cross, Backs 

Nush, H. N., Newport, 
Mon 

Nelson, E. R., Wimble- 
(ke n S.W 

Nicholls, C. W.., Luton, 
eds 

Oppenheim, A.. Hamp. 


stead, N.W 
Orr, R., Londen 
Palmer, A. G. B., Black- 
heath, S.E 
Panario, F. M.. London 
Parker, A Clap- 
ham Park, S.W. 
Parker, F G., Milden- 
hall, Suffolk 
Pascoe, H., Wakefield 
Paul, G. G., Hinekley 


Pearson, N. H.. Tyne- 
mouth ; 
Pennington, 8. M 


» Bootle, Lanes 
+ S. V.. Newbury, 


Poore, J.,  Pensford, 
Bristol 

ottier, A... Waltham- 
stow, E, 

Price, W. HE. L., Syden- 
ham, SE. 


Pusser, D. R.. Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts 
sandall, A. St. G., Not. 


tingham 


Rayson, W J.. West- 
Cliff-on-Sea 

ai R. D., Glasgow 
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Saunders, L., Brighton 
Saward, 8. C., London 


Soper. H. R., Peckham, 
Schilling, J. F., Kew 
Shedden, E. C., New- 
market 

Shirley, H. T., Moss- 
end, N.B. 

Shrosbree, A. de Bois, 
London 

Simpson, (., Harrogate 


Smith, H. &,, Luton, Beds 
Smith, Canon- 


bury, N, 
Stafford, J. N. G., Edg- 
baston, Birmingham 
@. Trowbridge 


G., Cam- 
berley 
Stedeford, J. B., 
ford, 8.E. 
Stedham, P. N., 
ham, Hants 
Steel, A. McK., Hereford 
Steel, C. E., Gerrard's 

Cross, Bucks 

Menens, L. J., Hanwell, 


Stanley, 
Stanley, 
Cat- 


Fare- 


Steward, E. A., Saili- 
Hat P.O Dooars, 
India 

Stott, H. W., Hudders- 
field 


Strachan, R. G., Londen 
Stratton, P., Swansea 
Stroud, A. W., East 
Sheen, 8S.W. 
Stubington, R. A., 
Bramley, Surrey 


Sworder, J. P.. Cam- 
bridge 

Syms, R. H., Dalry, 
Kirkcudbright, N.B. 

Taylor, A. B., Rich 
mond 

Taylor, D. H., Balham, 
s.W. 

Taylor, F. G., Edgbas 
ton, Birningham 

Taylor, ; ', Upper 
Norwood, S_E. 

Thake, Rk. F W., 
Brighton 

Thomas, F. C€., Clay- 


gate, Surrey 
Thomas, J. ee 
Cardiff 
Thomas, R. R., Swansea 
Thompson, A. J., Wands- 
worth, S.W. 
Thornley, H. V., Bal. 
ham, S.W. 
Tickle, A Be WR 
London 
Trollope, RJ. 


Londen 


Torner, A., Wanstead, 
Easex 
Turner, A. G., Twicken- 


ham, S.W. 
Tyson, G. A., London 
Vanstone, F. W., Paign- 
ton, Deven 
Vine, W. G., London 
Wade, R. 8., Londen 
Walker, CC. E Peter- 
borough 
Walker, CC. H., London 
Wall. J. E.. Worcester 
Wapshott, F. E.. Maiden- 
head, Berks 


Warner, B. M., Fare- 
ham, Hants 
Watson, A. R East 


Twickenham, 8 W 
Watson. C. H., London 
Webb, R. D., Evesham, 

Wares 
Webster, F. A.. Wimble 

don, S.W 


Wheeler, L. C., Cobham 
Whesker, J. E., Win- 
chester 
Whinnerah, W., Prest- 
wich, Lancs 
Wicker, J. O., 
ton, Surrey 
Wood, L., Grimsby 
Woodcock, R. S., Thorpe, 
or. Leiston, Suffolk 
Wooldridge, A. M., Bed- 


R. L., Henley- 
pe ees Pee. a 


Carshal- 


New 


Beale, J. F., London 
Colonial Fellow. 


Watkins, H., Hong Kong, China. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
SANITARY ENGINEERS : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe annual dinner of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers was held on Wednesday 
last week at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C.. 


the President, Mr. H. T. Wakelam. 
M. Inst.C.E., F.G.S., in the chair, supported 
by Sir Alex. Rose Stenning, Mr. T. S 


Arkwright, M.P., Mr. Leslie Vigers, Presi 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution, Professo 
Henry Adzms, and Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle. 
W. G. Austin, A. J. Martin, W. Regester, 


J.P., Chatrman of the Middlesex County 
Council, W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S.. G. W. 
Chilvers, Dr. Wynter Blyth, A. A. H. Scott, 
H. W. Davies, Nandy Hoskins, hon. 


secretary, and others. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Si 
Alexander Stenning proposed the toast of 
“The Houses of Parliament,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. J. S. Arkwright, M.P., who 
responded. 

Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.G.S., in pro- 
posing the toast of ‘‘ Kindred Institutes,” 
said it was a good thing for the Institute 
that there were several kindred societies, for 
they helped one another. The smaller 
societies affored opportunities to young men to 
meet together and discuss professional 
matters, and the senior sogeties were 
recruited from the ranks of the junior bodies. 

Mr. Leslie Vigers, President of the Sur 
veyors’ Institution, in response, said there 
was a close connexion between the body he 
represented and the interests which the 
San‘tary Engineers represented, many of the 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution being 
greatly interested in sanitary matters. i 

Professor Henry Adams then proposed th 
toast of ‘‘ County Councils and other Govern 
ing Bodies.” He said that municipal bodies 
spent a great deal of money on san#tary works 

the larger proportion of their total 
expenditure being on sanitary works. He 
ventured to give them a word of advice, which 
was to pay a little more attention to the 
opinion and advice of the'r technical officers. 
In his judgment it was unfair to place 
responsibilities on the shoulders of their 


officera, and yet tie their hands in such 
a way that made the proper discharge 
of their duties a matter of difficulty. 


Last year the London County Council pro- 
duced their regulations fer steel-framed 
buildings, and they were now_ preparing 
similar regulations for reinforced concrete. 
These regulations were not by-laws, but valu- 
able scientific treatises, and they covered not 
only all the main principle of safe building, 
but. the formule given, so that they were valu 
able documents to engineers and architects. 
Mr. W. Regester, J.P., Chairman of the 
Middlesex County Counc'l, in reply, said that 
the Institute, in honouring their President, 
did honour to the Middlesex County Council. 
whom he served. He (the speaker) was able 
to look back long enough to realise the great 


difference there was now in the public 
appreciation of the work of senitary engineers 
compared with forty years ago. As to 


municipal bodies, a great deal of quiet and 
unobstrusive but useful and important work 
was being carried out by munic*pal bodies 
in the country by men who gave up their time 
and brains to work for the good of their 
neighbours. The administrators of the public 
hodies of England were a verv able body ot 
men. and they had got round them a very 
able body of officials, who did their work very 


well, 

Mr. Woodbridge proposed the toast of 
“The Institute of Sanitary Engineers.” and 
gave some amusing reminiscences of the work 
of sanitary officers in the past. He elso 
referred to the work the Institute was doine 
in encouraging voung men, and he referred 
to the able services of the President for the 
Middlesex County Council. 

The President, in revlv. referred to the valu- 
able work being carried on by the Tnstitute. 
and the imvrovement in the work of s»nitarv 
officers. There had been several examinations 
held. and also interest’ng visits to works in 
procress—one esrecially to the Houses of 
Perliament to see the wonderful svstem of 
heating and ventilation there. There had 
heen many sessional meetinca and meetings of 
students. and he was glad to say thati the 
membershin was now 700—a considera hle 
increase in recent years. He hoped the 
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Institute would progress in the future vs it. 


had in the past. 
The concluding tozsts were :—‘‘ ‘ihe 
Visitors,” proposed Mr. A. J. arun 


M.Inst.C.E. (President-Elect), and responded 
to by the Rev. W. P. Cromie, M.A.; and 
“ The Ladies,’’ proposed by Mr. A. A.. H. 
Scott, and acknowledged by Mr. H. W. 
Davies. ; 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


A CONVERSAZIONE was given by the Presi 
dent and Council of the Society of Architects 
on November 16 to celebrate the opening of 
the new premises at 28, Bedford-square. 
There was a large attendance of members, 
most of whom were accompanied by one or 
more ladies, and also a number of visitors 
The ground-floor offices were transformed into 
refreshment-rooms, the library into a smoking 
room, and the first-tloor rooms were utilised 
for the reception. 

The guests were received by the President 
and Mrs. Bond and members of the Council, 
and amongst the menrbers present were Mr 
Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A., Vice-President ; 
Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, Past-President: Mr. 
R. G. Bare, Past Hon. Librarian; Mr. G. A 
Birkenhead (Cardiff), Alderman R. Cecil 
Davies (Chester), Mr. R. A. Jack, Mr. 
Herbert W. Matthews (Bath), Mr. G. A. T 
Middleton, A.R.1.B.A., Past-Vice- President ; 
Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A.. Mr. E. J 
Partridge, F.S.1. (Richmond), Mr. E. J 


Sadgrove, F.R.1.B.A.. Hon. ‘lreasurer; Mr 
B. R. Tucker, M.R.San.Inst., Past Hon 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Students 


Committee ; Mr. R. Willock, F.R.1.B.A., Mr 
H. V. M. Emerson, A.R.1.B.A., Colonel 
F. S. Leslie, R.E., Hon. Secretary; Mr. 
Ellis Marsland, Past Hon. Secretary, Hon. 
Auditor; Mr. T. S. Inglis, Mr. C. McArthur 


Butler, F.C.1.S., Secretary; Mr, W. E. 
Wanmer, Assistant Secretary; Mr. E. F. 
Hubert, Mr. C. W. Spencer, Mr. Sidney 
Marsland, Mr. A. T. Davies, Mr. F. C. 
Moscrop-Young, Mr. G. Stapley, Mr. R. B. 
Ling, Mr. G. Trotman, Mr. F. R. Catling, 
Mr. R. H. Boyd, Mr. T. J. Holland, Mr. 


J. R. Manning, Mr. George B. Perry, Mr. 
Richard B. Pilcher, F.C.1.S., the Rev. G. F. 
Burr, Mr. W. Fenn, Mr. W. W. Harrington, 
Mr. W. Gordon Young, Mr. T. E. Lidiard 
James, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, 
Mr. W. 8. Frith, Mr. J. Jellis, Mr. J. W. 
Rowley, Mr. L. C. Veale, Mr. J. Herbert 
Pearson, Mr. J. P. Jones, Mr. R. C. Davies, 
Mr. H. G. Margary, Hon. Secretary, 
Students’ Section; Mr. W. T. D. Cruttenden, 
Mr. A. B. Hayward, Mr. C. L. R. Tudor, 
Mr. H. W. H. Palmer, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. W 
Dewes, Mr. S. Bylander, Mr. F. F. M. 
Wilson, Mr. J. B. Merson, Mr. E. Dunch, 
Mr. A. B. Houchin. Mr. C. W. English, Mr. 
J. T. Westbye, Mr. H. Slicer, Mr. G. E. 
Dickens-Lewis (Aberystwith), ete. 

The visitors included Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
F.R.L.B.A., the President of the R.1.B.A.; 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Vice- 
Presidente R.I.B:A.; Mr. lan MacAlister, 
Secretary of the R.1.B.A.; and Mr. D. G. 
Driver, F.C.I.S., Secretary of the A.A. 

On the walls of the various rooms were 
hung the prize designs and measured draw- 
ings and sketches executed during the last 
few years in competition for the travelling 
studentships and scholarships of the Society 
by Messrs. W. B. Walton. D. W. Coombs, 
CG. H. Hudson, J. T. Westbye, G. Liewellyn 
Evans, H. Fletcher Trew, F. M. Maddox, 
and J. R. Leathart. Examples of the work 
done in the correspondence classes were also 
exhibited, as well as photographs of English, 
French, and Belgian cathedrals, churches. 
and other buildings taken by Messrs. Ellis 
Marsland and George Trotman. 

Opening Meeting and President’s Address. 

The first ordinary meeting of the Society 
for the session 1910-11 was held at 
28, Bedford-square, W.C., on Thursdey, 
November 17. 

The President, Mr. George E. Bond, J.P.. 
having taken the chair, the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
Eleven nominations for membership and two 
for studentship were announced, 
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The ballot was then taken, and the follow. 
ing candidates were declared to-be duly 


elected :— 
Members. 


Allerton, BE. C., Lowestoft Longley. 1. B., Epsom 


Bolton, \.. Bingley, Mark, ©. H., Sunder- 
Yorks land E - 

Blanchard-Bolton, C. W., MeKilliam, J, N. K.., 
London Landon 

Bu‘ters, J., Laxdiow, Monsboargh, Saas Se 
Shropshire Johannesburg 

Davis, H. S., Gloucester Page, B. C., London 

Dewes, W.. London Parkins, W. W., King 

Freyberg, H., F.S.I., Williams Tewn, South 
London Africa 

Garnham, E. W., High- Procter, E.. London 
wate, N. Stevenaon, S. R., Not 


tingham 


Geake, H., Brighton 
R. Sykes, R. G., Liverpool 


Homewood, 


Reurnemouth Spencer, ©. W., Sout! 
Hiouftan, P. BL, Chescer- Hampstead, N.W 
field Spratt, N. C., Pieter 


Jenkins, J. T., Perth 
Gilamergan 

Kohler, H.. West Han 
stem 


maritzburg, Natal 
Willis, J. Ri. Derby 


Students. 


Meifed, Marshall, S. d., 
Tooting, S.W. 

Bingley, Stewart, A. D., Leith, 
iB 


| vale, hn 
We isfy penid 

Croskey, H. B., 
Yorks NAB, 

Gittins, W \ Welsh- Williams, P. J... Pres- 
peel tatyn, Flint, 


Mr. Ellis Marsland (Hon, Auditor) then 
moved the adoption of the Auditor's report 
and balance sheet, which was seconded by 
Colonel F. 8, Leshe, R.E (Hon. Secretary) 
and carried unanimously. 

The President then resented the 
Travelling Studentship and Architectural 
Scholarship Prizes to Mr. D. W. Coombs 
(Bournemouth) and Mr. J. R. Leathart 
(London) respectively, the former receiving 
a cheque for 10/., the balance of the award, 
and the Silver Medal of the Society, and the 
latter a number of books. _ Letters of apology 
were received from Messrs. F. P. Tayler 
(London), Harold Phayre (Shrewsbury), and 
J. Slater (Blackburn), who were unable to 
attend to receive their prizes for work done 
in connexion with the Correspondence 
Classes. The President intimated that the 
prizes would be forwarded to them, 


The President's Address. 


The President then delivered his presiden 
tial address. 

He congratulated the members upon the con- 
tinued success of the Soa'ety. Forty-three 
members, two hon. members, and forty-five 
students have been elected since the last 
annual meeting. Sir Edward  Brabrook, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Sir William Van Hulsteyn, M.L.A., of 
Johannesburg, have been added to the list 
of hon, members 

Having referred to the successful work of 
the Student's Section, to the papers read at 
he meetings of the Society, the President 
referred to the new premises, and said it 
must be a source of great gratification to 
every member to know that after twenty-six 
years they were able to meet én a self-con- 
tained home of their own. He hoped that 
the necessity for further extension would 
not be long delayed, for such a home as they 
possessed must prove attractive, particularly 
to architects practising in greater London. 
who would appreciate the advantage of 
central premises giving them practically all 
the advantages of a professional club. where 
they might meet clients or friends, obtain 
tea and light refreshments in comfort and 
comparative seclusion, and have access to the 


library, and the professional papers and 
magazines, 


Upper 


Registration. 

Proceeding, the President said : 

“ A new situation has arisen with regard to 
registration, and, although it may appear 
meredible, it has been seriously suggested 
that in the name of unity, the Society cught 
‘o cease its existence as a distinct organisa- 
tuon, and this at a time when its ti 
is stronger than at any previous moment in 
its history, when it is increasing its member- 
ship more rapidly than ever before (some 
thirty names have been added to the list 
this evening), end when it has added 
enormously to ts responsibilities by the 
“quisition of new premises, and that. after 
twenty-six years of strenuous propagandist 
work in favour of registration, we should 
hand over the fruits of our labours to a 
body which hag always opposed our efforts, 
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and which, I submit, quite unjustiifiably 
ye oar" right to a the interests 
o easion gene : 

Pye gga is to be Se reward? 
suggested that we shall forfeit our 
position as corporate members of an amport- 
ant, influential. and constantly growing 
Society, sink our individual self-respect, and 
voluntarily degrade ourselves by entering 
the ranks of another body through the only 
door which its unwisdom te left open; that 
is to say, as members of an inferior grade, 
paying a smaller subscription that ite other 
members, and én the management of which 
body we shall have neither voice nor vote. 
We are invited to do this solely in order 
that the profession may a r to speak with 
a unanimous voice in asking Parliament to 
pass a half-hearted Registration Bi'l, a Bill 
which, in my opinion, will add to, rather 
than decrease. the difficulties of our 
practicn. . . 


The Society's Influence. 


My present intention is to justify, if that 
be neceasary, our éxistence as a distinct 
organisation, and [ say without hesitaticn 
that in the past the Society's influence has 
been considerable in mou\jd'ng the thoughts 
and guiding professional policy both in this 
and other countries. Twenty-six yeara ago 
the Society was founded for the purpose of 
endeavouring to remedy the evils and check the 
growth of abuses, which the apathy of those 
whose duty it was to perform this work had 
allowed to accumulate and grow. We may 
safely assume that, had the parent Institu- 
tion been animated at that time by the life 
and spirit of its later years, had it shown 
any inclination to adopt a progressive 
attitude, or to seriously consider the demands 
of the profession generally, that action should 
be at once taken to check the growth of those 
abuses which were gradually eapping its life's 
blood, then there would not have been any 
“ Society of Architects” to-day. 


The Present Situation. 

To arrive at a correct understanding of the 
situation as it existed when the Society was 
foundéd, and which continues to-day, we must 
first recognise the facts that the maintenance 
and advancement of the higher interests of 
architecture as an art, and the initiation and 
development of a policy governing profes- 
sional practice, are distinct problems. 
Secondly, we must recognise that the work 
incited within the legitimate practice of an 
architect covers an exceedingly wide field, 
and that, as a consequence, the qualifications 
required for the satisfactory performance of 
the various duties involved are equally wide 
in their scope. 

At one end of the scale we have men of 
undoubted talent and ability, many of whom 
are able to specialise in works of a more or 
less monumental character. Some commenced 
their career with every possible advantage. 
. » . But the advantages they have enjoyed 
and the special talents which qualify them 
for this work, are the main causes of their 
inability to understand and appreciate at 
their proper value, the difficulties of their 
less fortunate brethren; for at the cther end 
of the scale we find equally earnest and con- 
scientious men, most of whom entered the 
profession in possession of the same lofty 
ideals, and animated by vhe same high aims 
as their leaders; but with fewer advantages, 
and perhaps less ability, and being at the 
same time jess fortunate in their envircnment, 
they are glad to eke out a scanty living by 
performing work which would be scorned by 
the aristocracy of the profession, but which 
nevertheless has to be performed. Between 
these extremes we have the large body of 
grnenel practitioners, the backbone of the pro- 
ession, whose opportunities are being cur- 
tailed every day. Works which should be 
distributed over a county are centralised in 
an office under a public official, and for what 
is left they have to compete with the unquali- 
fied and sometimes dishoncurable practitioner. 


Some Obstructions to Progress. 

The greatest. obstruction in the way of - 
gress, however, is the selfish individuafian 
of the successful architect. It has required ‘a 
quarter of a century of dist work to 
even partially break it down, and as each 
man na-urally desires to reach the h'ghest 
possible level of success, it inevitably follows 
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that within their apecial spheres every 
is his brother practitioner's. competitor. When 
is one man’s gain és considered a |cas by th, 
other, there is apparently no communjty of 
interests, and their local relationships hay. 
at best, been but a condition of armed neu. 
trality. To the working of the individuals 
spirit may be attributed the fact that pra 
tacally one-third of the practitioners in. the 
United Kingdom are not attached to any 
professional organisation, and further we ma, 
ely assume that of those who are members 
of one body or another, not more than 30 pr 
cent, are actuated by any sincere desire to 
promote the interests of their respective 
associations, they neither trouble themselves 
to vote for the election of cflicers or Council. 
nor in some instances do they loyally fall in 
with recommendations of the Council to 
abstain from conypeting under unfair condi 
tions, but they pay their annual subscriptions 
solely for the purpose of being able to afix 
some ion of the alphabet to their names, 
and to increase their apparent impertance in 
the eyes of an indiscriminating public. 

It was very necessary to teach architets 
that such conditions are deplorable, and that 
under them the general well-being of the pro 
fession is being steadily undermined; that 
abuses of all kinds are growing practically 
unchecked, that competition drawings are 
invited and freely submitted subject to unfair 
conditions, and that two-thirds of the les 
important works throughout the country are 
being carried out by other than recognised 
architects, to the detriment of both architects 
and clienta, al] because members of the profes 
sion have not seen fit to combine for the pr 
tection of their general interests. 


The Society's Policy. 


I venture to say that architecture and 1 
cidentally the best interests of the profession, 
have been generally promoted in direct pre 
portion to the growth and success ct tir 
Society. It has had a quickening influence, 
and has been the indirect means of putting 
energy into others, and awakening their 
executives to a fuller appreciation of the 
needs and desires of their members. . - . 


An Active Propaganda. : 


A Bill was drafted and presented, with th 
results which are known to you, and, althoug! 
it has been persistently apposed by the Reye! 
Institute upon every possible occasion, - 
I venture to say that not one practical se 
ment against ita principles has been adduce 
All adverse comments have been more or 
of a sentimental character. In the tace of this 
opposition, your Council hus steadily per 
severed, fully determined to secure the ulti 
mate success of ite great object. . - ; 
They inculcated a spirit of brotherhood an 
unity, pointing out that is the duty = — 
architect to suppert financially, and y yrs 
and pen, a movement designed to free jr 
building public and also themselves aoe SS 
evil results of incompetence and diskoanre : 
practices ; and we must acknow ledge that ’ rd 
were eminently successful in their efforts ; - 
we now know through the kind offices -— 
Builder, that a vast majority of the _ 2 
architects in the United Kingdom }s 12 f° 
“a sddition to the Registration Bill, - 
Society actively supports all pales va 
culated to improve the architectural ¢ — : 
of our streets, squares, and public bu 2 
and to serve our ancient OT, 
advice is sought and freely given se om 
affecting the rights, privileges. ne r% 
involved in architectural ome we on: 
executive has at all times honestly an Aye 
scientiously endeavoured to fulfil the ‘ os 
it owes to the members, and to the prefers 

nerally. as 
" cn A therefore, to assert rat o 
Soaiety of Architects has fully just nas the 
existence, and that it thoroughly prot the 
continued support of al! those who “0 pe 
success of the Registration movers iw 
assure you that the Society }s fully ite 
mined to vere in its efforts to ons 
Rill through Parliament, and is at the ® Bill 
time engaged in the work of revising mie 
with a view to bringing it up bese aise 
same time, it is perfectly willing sige of 
both the theoretical and pee sortie 
the ition wth other interesi#¢ F ) 
our Sealoo ts for a sound Registration Bill, 
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matter by whom it —_ be promoted, but the 
central principle which we cannot agree to 
citer is that it must be compulsory and uni- 
versal in its application, 


Other Registration Bills. 


r* regard to the suggestion for a Bill to 
aa elsewhere, fet us for a moment 
consider what would be its le results to 
our practice. The chief object of a Registre- 
tion Bill from our point of view.is to ensure 
that in the fyture no person shall be allowed 
to perform for payment any of the duties 
involved in the recognised practice of archi- 
tecture unless such person has been adeq ) 
trained and has proved his qualification to 
perform these duties by passing the Statutory 
{xamination. : 

ot is fully recognised by 2ll parties that 
such an ideal cannot at once be achieved ; 
there must be a transition stage, for °f there is 
one thing certain in practical pobitics, it is 
that under any Bill likely to be approved by 
Parliament, the vested interests of all persons 
describing themselves as architects and prac- 
tising as such will be protected, whether or 
not they practise architecture in combination 
with some other calling, or are qualified 
acording to the prescribed standard. All 
that we hope to secure in the immediate 
future is that those conditions which foster 
the unqualified practitioner shall cease imme- 
diately the Bill is passed, leaving those at 
present practising to be gradually elim‘nated 
by natural causes. 

Is the alternative Bill calculated to secure 
this object? As a result of prelonged con- 
sideration of the proposal as informally ex 
plained to us, I am fully satisfied that i will 
not. I have not seen a draft of the Bill, but 
judging from the writings and speeches of its 
promoters its chief pw is to secure for 
the executive of the Royal Institute complete 
and permanent control over the interests of 
the profession as a whole. The Bill is being 
promoted by those who have for sentimental 
reasons alone consistently opposed Satutory 
Registration for a quarter of a century, they 
have objected to a scheme under which the 
names of some unqualified persons might 
appear in the same Riciteation list as their 
own (which, by the way, they do now in most 
professional directories), and I venture to say 
that, with a few distingu‘shed exceptions, 
these gentlemen are still equally determined 
‘o maintain their attitude on this point; they 
will not have universal Registration ; and at is 
only because the progressive forces within 
their ranks have made their voices heard that 
they even contemplate what is after all but a 
compromise with regard to the movement. 
That such is the case, their course of actéon 
during the past two years abundantly proves. 
The central point in the suggested Bill is 
Registration within the ranks of the Royal 
Institute, but they recognise that in order to 
secure the passage of such a Bill it must be 
backed by the unanimous voice of the profes. 
sion, and an appeal has been made to the pro- 
fession that it should become united under the 
banner of the Institute. 

Now, desiring unity in such a cause, one 
would have expected to find the leaders pre- 
pared to make some small sacrifice in order to 


rs ure it: but such a thing never occurred to 
em. oe 


The Licentiate Scheme. 


The initial step taken in the movement 
designed, as they say, to secure unity, was to 
vi the charter in such a manner as to 
Cie then 


ranks to the honourable admission 
. ic mnost em*nent and qualified precti- 
loners who were not then members ; and this 
® a time when less than half the practising 
architects in the United Kingdom were in- 
cluded within them, and as an act of grace 


of even the 


they offer | instead, cheap admisston to an 

iferior crude which, had it been taken advan- 

‘age of, would have had the effect of branding 

roe fully qualified men of long and hhenour- 

— 'g as being inferior to their assis- 
» ang 


th further, there wes an implied 
pit that all those who did not eppo!y within 
"hg year ‘or admission as licentiates were to 
left outside the recognised ranks of the 
puleion and subsequently treated as a 
Sigible quantity, without standing, and 
“worthy of further notice, 
is one 8 2 2beurd proposition, for while it 
: guite ncssib’e that a law may be pessed 
“mpelling all present, practitioners to register 
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themselves as architects and to provide that 
all future candidates for admission to the 
register shall pass a qualifying examination, 
ng sensible man can believe that it is possible 
to compel any person by statute to join any 
particular Institution under a penalty for 
non-compliance, of losing his professional 
status. 

It is suggested that, if all qualified men 
now join the Institute, the building public in 
future will only recognise as architects those 
within its ranks, but, speaking as a result of 
long experience, I venture to say a large 
section of that public cares nething about 
diplomas, but will in the future, as in the 
past, get the work dong in the cheapest 
possible market, with the same deplorable 
results, both in the quality of the work and 
to the énterests of bona fide architects; and 
as it is the avowed purpose of the promcters 
of that Bill to register only within the ranks 
of the Institute, and only such persons es 
can prove their present qualifications, it 
necessarily follows that such registration can 
only be vceluntary, and that there would still 
remarn outside its jurisdiction a lange class 
of unqualified nondescripts, many of whom 
simply perform architectural work as a means 
of adding to the incomes they derive from 
their more legitimate callings, and most of 
whem would never attemot to register under 
a compulsory Bull. 

This very class, however, is the ch‘ef source 
of our present difficulties, whose ultimate 
extinction statutory registration is intended to 
secure, and any Bill under which it is to be 
allowed to develop in the future, at its own 
sweet will, would be simply a repetit‘on of 
the great inistake made by the dentists in 
1878, a mistake they are now straining every 
nerve to rectify; a task rendered doublv 
difficu't by the large vested interests which 
have since been acquired by a s‘milar class 
to that which we wish to eliminate from our 
ranks. A class which I venture to say can- 
not be teuched under zeny Bill which deals 
exclusively with the interests of a particular 
Institution. 


The Position of the Institute. 


In summing up the position, I would say 
while such a Bill might add to the importance 
of the Institute, it would be utterly futile 
from our peint of view; it would not remedy 
the evils complained of by the general 
pract‘tioners, nor would it check their further 
growth; were it now passed, a large number 
of our brethren accepting the shadow for the 
substance, lulled by a false sense of security, 
and trusting to the statement mzede by one 
of its strongest sunporters, that en upward 
advance would begin at once, would again go 
to sleep, and a generation hence the profession 
would wake up to the fact that, instead of 
the ranks being cleared cf the undesirable 
and unqualified (as they would have been 
under a compulsory and universal Bill), ths 
class had largely increased, both in numbers 
and variety, that new vested interests had 
been created, and the difficulty connected 
with their ultimate suppreasion increased ten- 
fold. Our successors would then have just 
cause to lament the fact that in the yeer 
1910 there could not be found within the 
ranks of the Inst‘tnte, a man of strong 
personality to champion the cause of the 
thousands by leading an attack upon the 
untenable position then held by a amall 
cligarchy of great artists who formed the only 
obstructicn s‘anding in the way of universal 
registration. : 

A Bill, no matter by whom ‘+ may be pro- 
woted, has not the slightest chance of success 
in Parliament if opposed by any considerable 
section of the profession, and I believe that 
the vast majority of our brethren, both with- 
in and without the Institute’s ranks, are in 
agreement with us as to the necessity for 
universal compulsory registration. I venture, 
therefore, once more to invite our leaders in 
the profession to reconsider the situatrcn ; I 
suggest to them that their exalted position 
calls them to higher duties. than those 
involved in the mere administratfon of routine 
registration work, for which they are totally 
unsuited by jradition, natural apt se 
educatton, and the lack of experience < , 
difficnlties surrounding the practice of red 
humbler brethren. I ask them to be a 
whe'her the Royel Institute will be ’ 
maintain its present posit‘on as a court ¢ 
honour should it be hampered by the duties 
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connected with the administration of a 
Registration Act. Could ét penalise members 
for the infraction of various articles of its 
code of professional honoar? For instance, 
a member might persistently violate such a 
code and still keep within the letter of the 
Common Law; could it exclude such member 
when the exclusion from the organisation 
would carry with it the future penalty of the 
loss of his right to practice? Would not the 
general tendency be to lower the present 
standard cf professional morality and honour 
as between professional men down to such 
a standard as could be maintained in a Court 
of Law? Is it worth while for the Royal 
Institute to run this great risk simply for the 
purpose of arrogating to itself a duty for which 
it has neither the aptitude or taste? Far 
better will it be to leave the entire administra- 
tion of any Registration Act in the hands of 
a Central Council elected and appointed for 
the purpose. 


The Position of the Society. 


We look to the leaders in the Institute to 
maintain the honour and integrity of the 
profession generally, and to advance its best 
interests, to exercise their great talents in 
spreading culture, and in endeaveuring to 
develop in us al! a more perfect sense of artistic 
proportion, which wili the better enable us te 
a the truthful, beautiful, and power- 
ful in good work. We expect them to main- 
tain the dignity and high importance of the 
Instatute as a centre from which may radiate 
those good and useful influences which lead to 
the organisations of congresses. conferences, 
and gatherings called together for promoting 
the art and science of building, and ask that 
it shall progress and develop along the lines 
it has laid down during the quarter of a 
century of its renewed activity. In ali these 
things the Society of Architects is prepared to 
follow its le:d and actively co-operate with it 
where necessary, and I look forward hoping 
that in the immediate future the only jarring 
note between us, viz., that «f registration. 
will be struck out, and th.. with perfect 
unity in our aime and objects we may work 
together harmonicusly in promoting the best 
interests of architecture and architects. 

We cannot tell what the next few months 
may bring forth, but, if agreement cannot 
be secured, I know we can look forward with 
confidence to the loyal support of our 
members; it is too late in the day for the 
wishes and desires of the Society, with its 
lenge membership, to be ignored, and | invite 
those who are not members of any aescciation, 
and who are in possession of the necessary 
qualificat’ons, to join the Society, and support 
us in our efforts to cbtain a cessation of the 
conditions favouring the growth of the 
unqualified element in our ranks. and thus 
assist us in mainta‘ning our position in the 
work which lies before us.”’ 

On the proposition of Mr. H. Guicharde 
Todd, F.°%.A. (Seot.), seconded by Mr. 
U. L. R. Tudor (London). and supported by 
Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. (Hen. 
Treasurer), Mr. Ellis Marsland (past Hon. 
Secretary), and Mr. G. A. T. Mfddleten, 
A.R.1.B.A. (pest. Vice-President), a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bond, 
who briefly replied, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


—_ 
o> 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. H. C. CHartewoop, F.R.I.B.A., in 
his Presidential address to the members of 
the Northern Architectural Association in 
Newcastle on the 15th inst., devoted a large 
part of his remarks to the present position 
and future possibilities of Newcastle's build- 
ings and streets. 

Newcastle is still without a town hall 
worthy of a town of such importance, said the 
Président, and the subject had ceased to be 
the burning question it was twenty years ago. 
The question had, however, lately come to the 
fore again, and it was to be hoped that some- 
thing might be done as soon as trade prospects 
are brighter. But, if they could not beast of a 
fine town hall in Newcastle, they had every 
recgon to be proud of the buildings in their 
principal streets. Personally, he knew of no 
other town in this country where one could find 
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Dobson, their first President, and his con- 
temporaries should ‘be carried on in our 
modern buildings. If they could improve upon 
them well and good, but let them not go out of 
their way in trying to be original, and thus 
produce buildings which were entirely out of 
keeping with the best that had gone before. 
Of their modern buildings, those in ‘Colling 
wood-street were, to his thinking, the most 
imposing, and well worthy of ir earlier 
traditions. 

Mr. .Charlewood made some remarks uron 
the vacant site in Westgate-road generaliy 
known as Cross House site. 

* Tt must, I think, be obvious to all,” he said, 
‘‘that the attenuated end, which lies in front 
of the Assembly Rooms, should be added to 
the public space, just where room is often 
needed at the many public functions which 
take place there; but this portion, which 
comprises about 250 sq. yds., is the a 
which is to be built upon first, and before 
long I suppose we shall see a lofty building 
standing up by itself and blocking out the 
view of the Assembly Rooms to a consider. 
able extent, a building of which we have no 
reason to be ashamed. And I should like to 
point out that the frontage of the new build 
ings facing Grainger-street will be some 19 ft. 
nearer to it than that of the old Cross House, 
which was not built up to the boundary. 

It is some consolation to know that the 
designing of the new buildings is in good 
hands. I may say that the matter was 
brought before the Council of our Association, 
and, acting upon their instructions, I wrote to 
the Town Clerk calling hia attention to the 
great improvement which could be effected by 
the setting back of the building line so as to 
clear the Assembly Rooms altogether, and 
suggesting that the matter should be brought 
before the Town Planning Committee. 

The reply was that the land had been sold 
already, and I suppose there was no getting 
over the fact; but had the question been 
brought up some ten years ago, when West 
gate-road was widened at this point, it would 
have added comparatively little to the great 
outlay then expended, and made a permanent 
improvement at an important point in our 
city. Many people have gone so far as to 
wish to have the whole of the triangle 
thrown into the public space and planted out 
with trees and adorned with sculpture, but. 
much as I should like to see such a schenie 
carried out, I feel that the price to be paid 
for it would hardly justify the outlay. 

There are those who spend a great dea! 
of their time in abusing the municipal 
authorities, chiefly on the subject of extrava- 
gance, and perhaps in some instances there is 
some ground for their censure; but if the 
ratepayers, who. are the paymasters, are to 
think of nothing but economy, what chance 
have the authorities of effecting any improve- 
ments which are not solely of an utilitarian 
character? 


Ugly Sights. 


I think that in the near future we should 
see great developments in the convenience of 
the planning of the streets in our leading 
towns, but most of all in the arrangement of 
our suburbs. The depressing streets with 
rows and rows of houses all in one ugly 
pattern and built right up to the flagged 
pavement, unrelieved by the slightest projec- 
tion, will soon be things of the past, and will! 
be replaced by houses arranged in interesting 
groups or in squares with a central garden o1 
green, and the fact of their being accessible 
by electric trams or railways will admit of 
their being placed further from the working 
centre. : 

It is refreshing to learn that the Newcastle 
Corporation will promote a comprehensive 
Bill next session providing, amongst other 
matters, for regulating the laying-out of 
garden streets, for regulating the height of 
buildings, and for regulating the erection of 
advertising hoardings and the placing of 
advertisements on gable ends, including the 
restriction of advertising hoardings to the 
line of building in any street. If they 
succeed in getting their Bill passed they will 
deserve the thanks of all who are interested 
in the beauty of our town. Nothing could be 
more hideous than the effect of gables covered 
with advertisements, and anything that. will 
have the effect of keeping advertising hoard. 
ings within bounds wil be hailed with joy by 
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the majority. I only wish that something 
could have been included as to the restriction 
of flash-light advertisements, which so greatly 
disfigure some of our leading thoroughfares.” 


Paralysed Enterprise. 

He welcomed the signs of improvemcnt in 
the building trades, but regretted that, owing 
to the exceedingly heavy taxation imposed by 
the party in power, enterprise had been to 
some extent ysed, and those buildings 
which p one gin funds raised by public 
subscriptions would have to wait until those 
who were looked upon as the wealthier classes 
had a little more to spare for the benefit of 
the community at large. The influx of work 
into our leading shipyards, he added, must 
have its influence upon architecture and the 
building trades before long, and when one 
sees the number of dwelling-houses that have 
been lately built at Gosforth, Fenham, or 
Monkseaton one feels that there is already a 
tendency in the right direction. 

‘‘ Our mem ip, [ am happy to say, is 
practically what it was a year ago, our 
numbers up to date being eighty-six members, 
ninety-three Associates, and fifty-seven 
students—236 in all.”’ 

After giving an interesting account of a 
visit to Hampstead Garden City, Mr. Charle 
wood asked if something of a similar kind, 
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The Cross House Site. 


only on a smaller scale, could not be attempted 
in one of their own suburbs, at Benwell or 
Scotewood, on the slope overlooking the Tyne 
ami Derwent Valleys. 

‘here was very little chance of a great 
success at Walker Gate, he said, owing to 
the uninteresting nature of the site, and in 
the preliminary competitions most of the 
houses had to be erected for the lowest 
possible figure, regardless to a great extent of 
either stability or permanency. “I think that 
the public are beginning to learn that it is 
better to pay more for a house in the first 
instance than to have to pay it, all and more, 
later on in repairs and stronger fittings.” 

Addressing, in conclusion, the students 
pages , Mr. wine pr ste reminded. frre 
the importance o: ing properl 
before they started in prusticn. There is no 
longer amy room for the “slacker,” said the 
President; it is difficult enough for the 
industrious to find employment, andi the diffi- 
culties. which lie in the path of the archi- 
tectural draughtemen are likely to be in- 
creased rather than diminished as time goes 
on. He congratulated the Association on its 
continued activity, and expressed the hope 
that it would go on and prosper. © 
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’ THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. ° 
Tue sixty-third annual dinner of this 
Inst'tution was held on Thursday last week 
at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropoie. 
Charing Cross, Mr. William Willest, t resi. 
roa in ag chair, supported, amongst others. 
G. M. Nicholson 


Jas Carmichael, J y 


W. nt. Willis A. Ritchie, J.P 

W. Garrett Sd Kane 

? Kent A. Keily 

. Garrett G. H. Lifidsey 

. E. Drower, F.8.1. Kd, A mae othe 


ood, ALR.ILB.A. | 
el »A.R.1.B.A. B. 1. Helly 
. B. Falkner Kk. G Prin” 
. T Walker, P.R.L.B.A. J. T. Bokding 
J i Randad H.T. A. Chidgey, QS. \. 


J 

A. H. Ada ‘a, C. 
FMF Hill 
A 

W 


H. H. D. Anderson A. B. H. Colls 
A. Farquharson Ben Carer . 
H. Burton R J. Holliday 


H. B. Sanders, F.S.1. J. W. Chessum 

Fredk Higgs, President G. Bird Godson 
Institute of Builders t. J. Hill 

gp af er mon ia C. Gude 
hen LAanton aster T. Costigan, Secre 
Builders p BBs we OStizan, Secretary. 


Architectural Travelling Lectureships. 


The loyal toaste having been honoured, the 
President proposed the toast of the evening, 
“The Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
oct ay Ragen ger to the importance of the 
trade, said that generations which follow 
us will judge us by our buildings. We all 
seemed to be born blind with regard to archi. 
tecture. In his school days he learnt nothing 
about it, except how to spell the word, and 
he believed that li.tle more was done in the 
majority of schcols in the ccuntry. He had 
often suggested to his architectural frends 
that it was their business to produce a rac 
of clients. He believed thet if the Royal 
Institute of British Architects would establish 
two travelling lectureships, and get the school 
masters interested so that they, in turn, would 
encourage the boys to use their eyes, that a 
taste for architecture would be created in the 

le, and that that would create a demand 
or building. He was a member of a 
hospital boerd which collected 30,000/. for the 
ase roe of building an extension to the 
sospital. He suggested that three architects 
should be asked to send in plans, the plan 
selected to be adopted, and the other two to 
receive an honorarium for their trouble. A 
member of the Committee, hcwever, said 
they did not want an architect at all for the 
outside, because all that was necessary was to 
copy what was already up, and another 
member, a doctor, said they did not want 
an architect for the inside, because they hed 
already made up their minds what the 
parser’ § That showed what educated pecple 
thought about architecture. ea was 

inning to be developed a taste for some 
ca better than can had gone before. 
People were seeing the examples of gor 
architecture thet were being put upon our 
cities, but the process was too slow, and in 
our suburbs all that seemed to be desired was 
the production of something which would pay 
without any regard to appearances or the 
effect those buildings weuld have on the 
people who saw them. 


Water Board Charges. 


He should like to offer a few remarks with 
regard to the trade and to the a 
under wh'ch those who follow the calling ° 
a builder find themselves at the present time 
There had doubtless been bad times n every 
trade, and they were passing through = 
now, but builders were also harassed yr 
unreasonably. It had beer reserved vache ; 
twentieth century to produce «onditions W - 
made the daily lot of a builder anything 
a happy one. ‘the fires of compobition i 
fierce, and profits withered away UM # oe 
until at last, as a leading builder te fy 
some time agv, he lost a Rees Bia 
particularly wanted, although his ue 
shightly under cost price. But to make i w- 
eee el ee en nc wl 

ons, 
pes A a hile “9 lawyer alway 
retand, but there were the exor itan 
charges of the Metropolitan Wale 4 
The Water Board’s ways Ber? 2 eotders 
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value of 10,000. He pointed 


supply on @ Shed ee Cts. ¢ 
; hee Jaaning 


that hit ? : 

pea paid to Grand Junction Oom- 
pany 121. 10s and that he regarded as 
twice as much as it ought to have been. 
However, he had to pay, but he installed 
, meter on the supply, and that re tered 
130,000 gallons consumed, and this worked out 
at 5s. 4)d. per 1,000 gallons. At his own 
house he paid 1s. 1,000 gallons, and at this 
rate 1s. cn 130, gallons would have been 
6. 10s., although the private individual was 
su i to pay through the nose. The 
Middlesex Company would have charged 
3. or 41., but he had to pay 35/.! Had he 
been making bovril or beer he would have 
heen charged about 3/. or 4., but because he 
manufactured a house which as long as it 
lasted would be a source of income to the 
company, they charged him 35/., and he had 
no means of redress. 


The Institution. 


Altogether, the times were such that 
the Institution found itself with diminish- 
ing funds and inereesing demands for 
pensions. Since the year 1904 payments 
for pensions had exceeded) the annual 
subscriptions and donations, the result being 
ihat hora had been a deficit each year 
since then. This ought not to be, and he 
specially appealed to the trade for help. A 
particularly pleasant feature of the Inst:tution 
was that the expenses were kept down to a 
very low figure. Last year and the year 
before they amounted te only about 270/. per 
annum. At the last meeting of the Com 
mitee he suggested that it might attract 
edditional subscriptions if, in addition to the 
regular pensions granted, every accepied 
applicant should rece've 10 per cent. per 
annum of the total sum he had subscribed to 
the Institution — his race days. 
This proposition was favourably received, and 
was now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. In supporting the Institution they 
were doing a good werk. 

The next tcast was ‘‘ The Architects and 
surveyors,” which was p d by Mr. 
Leonard Horner, President of the ndon 
Master Builders’ Association. In the course 
ol his remarks he referred to the question 
of sub-contractors, and said that architects and 
surveyors could help the builder very much, 
as they could also in the matter of low prices 
at which builders would undertake to do 
work. Mr. Horner also referred tc the recent 
Town Planntng Conference, which he spoke 
of as & greet undertaking pluckily conceived 
and splendidly managed. Builders were glad 
that architects intended to have something to 
say about St. Paul’s Bridge, and he noped 
« London architect would design the scheme, 
a London quantity surveyor prevare tke 
juantities, and a London builder build it. 

Mr. F. M. EA » AR.LB.A., in 
response for the architects, referred to the 
dual partnership which, in his opinion, archi- 
tects entered inte in doing work, i.e., with 
the client and the builder, and he spoke of 
the excellence of the buildings which 
President put up, and to his daylight-saving 
proposa!s 

Mr. J. E. Drower, F.S.I., replied for the 
“irveyors, and said, in reference to a remark 
made by Mr. Elgood, that architects could 
hot very well carry out work without clients, 
* had seen some ‘magnificent schemes in the 
pages of the Builder and on the walls of 


te  Boyal Academy which had no clients 
hind them. He ht, however, that 


= Was too much working without profit. 
4 bic ai ad eee then made of the 
0 a dons an riptions promised or 
reoesved on behalf of the Institution. The 
“tal of the President’s list was 948/., 
itchiding 1002. from the President, 1007. from 
the Duke of Westminster, 1057. from Lerd 
coward le Walden, 
nstitute of B il gran 
amounted to 1.1782. we Paes Sb 
Bo toast of “The President’? wae then 
ao, by Mr. Fred Higgs, President of 
ns\\' te of Builders; and the President, 


= Ww received with musical honours, 
said oa » «rd for the speculative builder, and 
contempt ought it wrong to hold him up to 


Mr, J Carmichael. proposed 
Pate ‘ ve Vice-Presidents, Committee, and 
a. 2nd said that there was no hene- 
his wets titution in London whore affairs, in 

°pinion, were administered with grea‘ er 
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ers see contion thes the Builders’ Bene- 
vo itution. No impostor 3 
for he would be found out, iad 

Mr. J. T. Bolding, in reply, said that, while 
the Committee was being s.rengthened in the 
way it had been during the last few years by 
the younger branches cf the senior houses 
connec with the trede, the Institution 
would go on on the same old but successful 
lines. At the end of the month there would 
be about fourteen applicants for help, and 
the Committee had feared they would be 
unable to help more than three or four, but 
after what the President had done for them 
they would be able to double the number. 
In conclus‘on, he referred to the work of their 
painstaking and faithful ‘Secretary, Mr. 
Costigan, und to his admirable and self 
sacrificing eTforts on behalf of the Institution. 


~~ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Material for Fire-proof Building, Montreal, 
Canada. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada (Mr. 
R. Grigg) reports that it is proposed to erect 
at Montreal a fire-proof building. 130 ft. high. 
at a cost of $1,000,000 {about 205,000/.). Con- 
struction is to be begun on May 1 next, and 
the build’ng is expected to be completed in 
two years. The name and address of the 
architects may be obtained by British firms 
on 2pplication to the Commercial Intelligénce 
Branch cf the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C. 


Buildings in Trieste, Austria-Hungary. 

The “ Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger "’ 
(Vienna) of November 6 notifies that the 
Trieste Commmnal Authorities have arranged 
with the Institute for Workmen’s Dwellings 
(“ Institut fir Volkswohnungen ’’) for fhe 
erection of thirty-five buildings tc contain 
1,000 flats for workmen. Two years are 
allowed for the carrying cut of the work. 
wh'ch, it is estimated, will cost 3,400,000 
kronen (about 142,000/.}. 


Labour in the Colonies. 

In New South Wales, in Sydney and suburbs 
the building trades have been very brisk, 
and stonemasons, bricklayers, brickmakers, 

lumbers, carpenters, painters, plasterers, etc.. 

ave all been well employed. In South 
Australia the building trades continue busy, and 
carpenters, masons, bricklayers, and plasterers 
for work in the country are wanted; black 
smiths are well employed, but a few fitters are 
out of work. In Queensland the general 
demand for labour has considerably increased 
on account of the flourishing condition of the 
agricultural industry and the consequent pro- 
gress of other industries. In New Zea’and the 
latest reports show that trade is fair all round, 
but that there is no general demand for more 
mechanics or labourers. The employment by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission of skilled 
labourers, clerks, and other higher-grade em- 
ployees is now restricted to American citizens, 
except in cases in which American labour of 
the character required is not available. 


a> 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Cottage Exhibition, Swansea. 

Herewith we give the Report and awards in 
the South Wales Cottage Exhibition :— 

“In accordance with your invitation to act 
as judges in the South Wales Cottage Exhibi- 
tion at Swansea, we have the pleasure to state 
that we visited the Town Hill Estate on 
Friday, November 11, and inspected all the 

es in detail. 

Before dealing with our awards we should 
like to pctecnren the Swansea Town Coun- 
cil on the exceptional site they own, and to 
express our ap iation that the first effort at 
building operations on the estate should have 
been with a view to improving the dwellings 
We are of —— ge the 
thing necessary to ke the estate 
ular a ideal is gh ype st oe 
traffic facilities. With this provision we have 
no doubt that the town will greatly develop in 

is direction. 
 Cunies to the exhibition, we regard the 
standards of planning, elevations, and build: 
ing as marking a distinct advance on previous 
exhibitions, a notable feature being the look 
of permanency and the harmonious grouping 
of the whole. 
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We have pleasure in making the following 
awards :— 

Class A (maximum cost 202/.).—Gold 
medal, exhibits 10, 11, and 12; coat, inelud- 
ing builae:s’ profits. and -arehitects’ fees, 
1951. 6s. 8d. ; architect, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 


F.R.1.B.4., London; builders, Messrs. 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd., London. 
Clase B (maximum cost 231/.).—Geld 


medals, exhibit 16 and exhibits 5 and 6 
(bracketed equal). Exhibit 16: Cost, in- 
cluding builders’ profits and architects’ fees, 
231/.; architects, Messrs. Pepler & Allen, 
Swansea and London; builders, Messrs. 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd., London. 
Exhibits 5 and 6: Cost, including builders’ 
profits and architect’s fees, 251/.; architect, 
Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea; builders, 
Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, Swansea 

Class C (maximum cost 260l.).—Gald 
medal, exhibits 18 and 19; cost, including 
builders’ profits ~and architect's fees, 
259/. 17s. 6d.; architect, Mr. Charles T. 
Ruthen, Swansea; builders, Messrs. Lloyd 
Brothers, Swansea. Silver medal, exhibits 2 
and 3; cost, including builders’ profits and 
architect's fees, 259/. 17s. 6d.; architect, Mr. 
Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea; builders, 
Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, Swansea. Bronze 
medal, exhibit 14; cost, including builders’ 
profit and architects’ fees, 26ut.; architects, 
Messrs. Pepler & Allen, Swansea and London; 
builders, Messrs. Dawson & Jones, Forest 
Fach, Sheffield, and Huddersfield. 

Class D (maximum cost 350/.).—Gold 
medal, exhibits 8 and 9; cost, including 
builders’ profits and architect's fees, 336/. ; 
architect, Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.1.B.A., 
London ; builders, Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & 
Co., Ltd., Lendon. 

We have made these awards on the clear 
understanding that the exhibitors are pre- 
pared to build twelve more cottages on the 
Town Hill Estate at the same price if called 
upon to do so by the Swansea Town Council 
within a reasonable time. 

H. Beprorp Tytor, Bournville. 
Georrrey Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., London. 
Georce Beit, A.M.1.C.A., Swansea. 
W. MILLER, Swansea.” 


Lay Out of Square, Berlin. 

The Terraingeselischaft Land Company of 
Berlin propose to lay out Ridesheim-square in 
a “tasteful and artistic manner.” 

The square is situated in Wilmersdorf, 
in the centre of the district known as the 
“Rheingau,” and between the Circular Rail- 
way and the boundary Steglitz. 

Below will be found a list of the prizes 
to be given to the successful competitors. 
Sculpture, architectural features, with foun- 
tains, etc., are to be embodied in the designs. 
Particulars may be obtained, free of cost, 
from the manager of the company, Charlotten- 
strasse 60. 

Designs may be sent in up to January 15, 
1911, and must reach the company’s office by 
that date. In accordance with the decree of 
the Prize Committee, they will be exhibited 
for eight days. 

The following is a list of prizes :—First 
prize, 5,000 marks ; second prize_ 2,000 marks ; 
third prize, 1,000 marks. 

The management reserves to itself the right 
to purchase any other designs at 500 marks 
each on the recommendation of the Prize 
Committee. 

The Prize Committee consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen :—-Stadtrat, Geheimer Bergrat. 
Professor Dr. Beyschlag; Gartendirektor. 
Brodersen; Gartendirektor, Freudemann; 
Kommerzienrat, Geo Haberland; Stadt- 
baurat, Herrnring; Geheimer Oberbaurat, 
Launer; Dr. Max Osborn; Burgermeister, 
Peters; Professor Ludwig Pietsch; Kunsts- 
chrifteteller, Fritz Stahl ; and Geheimer Ober- 
baurat, Stuebben, among whom are some 
names known even in this country. 

Presidential Palace at Havana. 

By the courtesy of the Board of Trade 
Journal we are enabled to publish the follow- 
ing particulars of a new house for the Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic at Havana. The 
house, which is to be palatial in character, is 
to be built in the centre of a le of 
43,400 sq. metres and within a rectangle of 
60 by 80 metres. It is to consist of three 
stories on the external fag and to be 
built on the national -plan!*wi patio inside 
surrounded by two stories of galleries ani 
rooms. The cost of the building alone must 
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not exceed 985,000 pesos (205,000/.) Pre- 
miums of 10,000 and 5,000 pesos will be 
awarded. 

Proposals will be received at the “Secre- 
taria de Obras Publicas,” Havana, until 
April 15, 1911. Particulars may be obtained 
at the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-man- 
sions, Victoria-etreet, S.W., or be seen by 
representatives of British firms at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


~~ 
BOOKS. 








The Life of Giorgio Vasert. By Rosertr W. 
Carvey, A.R.I.B.A. Pp. 359. Twenty- 
five plates. (P. H. Lee emnet: publisher 
to the Medui Society, Ltd. 1910. 16s. 
net.) 

Ir is indeed remarkable, and the publisher 

in his advertisement and the author in his 

preface remarks upon it, that no attempt 
at a thorough biography of this biographer, 
to whom we owe so much, has hitherto been 
produced.. One would have thought that 
the importance of the events he recorded, and 
of the personalities he portrayed, together 
with the interest which has always been 
manifested in them, would have led long ago 
to an investigation of some minutenese into 
the character and condition of the man 
through whose agency it is, for the most part, 
that we know anything of them. The proper 
study of a hero in even the most “ objective ” 
of biographies must be supplemented by 
some conception of the biographer. When it 

i¢ an account of one man only this is im- 

portant. How much more so when, as in 

this instance of Vasari, it ig an account of 
many men, inevitably comparative? Would 

we have heard so much of Salviati, to take a 

case in point, had it not been for the pretty 

incident of the rescue of the broken forearm 
of Michelangelo’s David from amongst the 
seething soldiery by two lads, of whom 
one was the young Francesco, the ‘other 

Giorgio himself? This set a public seal upon 

a friendehip which survived all the un- 

pleasantness to which the character of 

Salviati, betrayed in a “certain haughty way 

of speaking” which Vasari duly notes, may 

have subjected it. And so we have a some 
what biassed account of Salviati’s work. 

The instance of the disparity between the 

treatment of Raphael and that of Michel 

angelo will readily occur to those who have 
read both. The reason being as cne may 
eee even on the internal evidence of the 

lives,” that Vasari was eo vain of having 
been for a few months his pupil, and until 
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Michelangelo's death his friend, that a more 
just assignment of Raphael's comparative 
— waa plainly not to be looked for. 
nstances might doubtless be multiplied, and 
if any justification were needed for a bio- 
graphy of Vasari it is on this ground that 
we would be tempted to take our stand. 

Mr. Carden, however, does not think so. 
He tells us virtually all there is to know con- 
cerning the inception and progress of the 
“ Lives,” of Vasari’s keenness for matter, 
almost journalistic in its ruthlessness, eo that 
even in a letter of condolence with the 
bereaved he will petition for further par- 
ticulars of the life and ending of the dead. 
But to no great extent does Mr. Carden con- 
cern himself with tracing this or that judg- 
ment or mistaken “fact”’ to its source in the 
circumstances of the  biographer’s life. 
Perhaps he will do this in the “Quattro 
centenary ” edition of the Lives, which he is 
himself translating afresh, and which is 
announced for the autumn of next year. We 
can think of no one better able to supply the 
running commentary we have in mind, so 
thoroughly soaked must the author be in his 
subject. 

The volume before us is a painstaking 
work. We are conducted through every cir- 
cumstance of Vasari’s life, beginning with 
his immediate ancestors, who were ters 
{wasari), of Cortona, who settled in Arezzo; 
where our Giorgio was born, and later built 
himself a house. The grounds for every 
statement and the bones of every hypothesis 
are laid sufficiently bare. The author has 
made himself familiar with all the letters 
which Vasari wrote, those of them which have 
come down to us and are available at least 
(a sufficiently numerous ehoal), and with the 
replies to them, with contemporary records, 
poems, and contracts, and these are quoted 
in idiomatic translation, with a curiously 
“near” effect. We have in mind the im- 
preesion of modernity given by a contract for 
work in the Palazzo Vecchio. Sometimes the 
idiom jars, as when Vasari is made to speak 
of his desire to “let off steam.”’ Quoted, 
we must suppose, to the author's purpose, 
except that he appears to have no purpose 
beyond that of telling his tale and keeping 
us aware of the small esteem, in which he 
hokis his subject, very occasionally dropping 
into facetiousness, of which the most dis- 
tressing example is the passage concerning 
the pigs of Montughi. 

Vasari might be considered in many divert- 
ing ways. As the author says in his preface 
(the three pages of which are the most 
illuminating in the bock), “he claims our 
interest as a type of the aftermath.” (There 
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The Palazzo del Cavalieri di San Stefano, Pisa. 
(The Life of Giorgio Vasar : from a photograph by Alinari.) 
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is “an interest which attaches itself 

Pe Sey ig Nh le a 
; riorm t 

antics oF an excellent satirical a railing 


the bones of eee goa’ He migh 

as the exemplar of what talent’ in — 
tion with industry can do. He might be 
seen as a great man whom the j 

tide of the world-wave we call compen 
sance has left without its elemental breath 
upon the beach, a struggling, unconscious 
thing, very pathetic. Mr, Carden, however 
entertains the temptation to no such project 
His but to tell a plain tale. And a plain tale 
he tells—very plain and at times tedious 
with relevant but really unnecessary detail 
unnec , that is, if the book is intendad 
as a le account of Vasari’s career 
But we think—though such a thought comes 
pases Seeny from a reviewer—that the 
ok might with advantage and with com. 


paratively light additional efforts to the 
author, have very much heavier in treat- 
ment. Either there is too much material 


given or there ie too little. In view of the 
fact that thia is the first real account of 
Vasari and of the author's ability to sup 
press his critical self, we are inclined to 
favour the monumental method, with the 
half or so of each page devoted to verbatim 
translations of materia] in «mall type, with 
appendices and all the appurtenances of the 
massive “work.” So that those may read 
who wish as well to run, taking the print- 
ing of the “ material” as sufficient guarantee 
of the accuracy of the matter; and that 
those who wish to go thoroughly into the 
business might find all that is necessary t 
enable them to do so. In its present form 
the book is often tiresome. 

The truth ie that the career of Vasan 
itself is tiresome. That his life was built 
of innumerable facts is as certain as that 
the edifices of the immortal disdain them 
He was not a good painter, though 
he seema to have painted an awful lot. 
He was not a great architect. As our author 
says, “Whatever grandeur his architecture 
may possess is due to the magnificent sale 
on which his ducal patron was accustomed t 
build rather than to any intrinsic merit on 
the baie of the designer, the Palazzo dei 
Cavaleiri, at Pisa, only excepted” ; to which, 
in epite of Mr. Carden’s lack of enthusiasm. 
we would add the interior of the church of 
St. Stefano and its charmingly simple little 
campanile. This little group at Pisa is very 
much more interesting than al! the rest ©! 
Vasari’s work. * 

A little man, so our author repeated!y 
implies, nervous, smiling, anxious to please ; 
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The Tomb of Michelangelo, Sta Croce, Florence. 
(The Life of Giorgio Vasari: frem a photogroph ty Alinayi ) 


even in his own portrait of himself in the 
Uttizi, and reproduced as a frontispiece to the 
book before us, where a etately expanse of 
dark body separates the head at the top from 
two rather plump hands at the bottom, and 
where he would appear serene, he has (in spite 
of himself?) betrayed an expression of settled 
care and apprehension upon the face. With 
Cut force of character or strength of will he 
had yet a tenacity of purpose which brought 
him from penniless youth, with ite self- 
imposed load of family responsibilities, 
through prodigious straits of work, to be the 
peer of Raphael and Michelangelo, in his 
own estimation (and, indeed, in that of many 
of his contemporaries), and a country gentle. 
man as well. Always preposterously buey. 
brapertom. all with the speed and bulk of 
ried achievement, writing long letters, embrac- 
ng all projects which came his way, we see 


um, enn ntially unconscious, as you may see 
the pod ag ba up to seeming life in 
Me Wake of the i 3 : 

is seen h passing tempest; until he 


: mortal and contemporary eyes to 
ie immortal, which is no ea or = thing. 
fall ‘e had his great purpose. That he 
M ~ it, as it were, by the way, saying, 
“> ,usiness in life is to paint, not to 


Mig ‘ocs not render. it conformable to 
into 2 Of ,it8 relative worth. He put 
in oth A” the directness and freedom which 


‘alks were denied him; denied by 


those orent 
a. masters who for three centuries 


spiritual mankind, condemning art to 
va! )lasiarism of themselves. 
Pale Ky Work of Sir Lawrence Alma 


vlema, O.M., RA, 8. 
N With 56 illustrations, (Votes & te ee 
Po L. ALMA Tapema has been present. so 
of Bi te ‘he meetings of the Royal Institute 
tonally ish Architects that he is: known per- 
artist, |. oy Sight to @ great number of his 
mi © brethren. Hig work, however, may 

¢ remembered, except in a general way, 








and arch.tects will find much to interest them 
in the monograph issued from the office of 
Art Journal. It contains good reprductions, 
some in colours, of many pictures which could 
only have been painted by one deeply versed 
in the principles of fine architecture, and able 
to reconstruct with some degree of certainty 
the noble buildings which even as ruins are 
so priceless an heritage. This book deals only 
with the later works of the artist, namely, 
since 1886; but in this fertile period many 
supreme works have been produced, and the 
complete list of 400 pictures, from Opus I. 
(1851), gives a fair clue to the range taken by 
the distinguished painter. Among the por- 
traite—“‘all instinct with a certain gemal 
soirit of intimacy ’—are those of Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A.. and George Aitchison, R.A. 


The Quantities of a Detached Residence 
Taken Off, Measured, and Billed. By 
Grornce Sreraensox. With Drawings and 
Diagrams. (Stanley Paul & Co., Clifford's 
inn, London, E.C.) 

The Pricing of Quantittes. By GEORGE 
Sternenson, (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 10, Orange-street, Leicester-square, 
w.C. 1910.) 

We take these two works together advisedly, 

the second being practically a continuation of 

the first. 

Being acquainted with some of Mr. 
Stephenson’s other works, we — these 
with considerable confidence, but before 
closing them were conscious of a feeling of 
zreat di intment. : 
. Does ;% Stephenson really believe his 
statement that after “the student has been 
hrough the work at least twice,” even “care- 
full * he will find himself qualified “to take 
off larger work”? We are under the impres- 
sion that the unfortunate student with this 
idea in his mind would get a rude awakening 
when he attempted to put his “little know- 
ledge ” to a practical use. 
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Phe above remarks would apply even in the 
case of a good example, but in the one before 
us we think that any practical surveyor would 
hesitate before signing the set of bills given. 
As a specimen of quantities taken out by a 
builder for his own use to price with the draw- 
ings before him, they may be good enough, 
but we would defy anyone consistently 
to price them away from the drawings, 
It must be remembered that this bill is sup- 
posed to be prepared from complete drawings 
and a full specification. We can only say 
that we should anticipate trouble all along, 
with such ambiguity as is displayed here. 
“Sporting” items abound throughout, while 
in difficult cases that sheet-anchor of the 
incompetent, the provisional gum, is adopted. 
We would refer to the joiner’s bil] as an 
example of the thing to be avoided. The 
various woods are mixed up together in a way 
most confusing. What is to ve thought of 
an item such as that on page 321 :—‘“ No. 2 
pieces of oak, sunk and weathered, sill 
cwreular on plan, framed one end. and cut and 
pin and make good”? When this item is 
dealt with in the second work under notice 
(page 60) the author himself is at a loss, so 
he says, “ Put them, at a guess, at 10s. each.” 
(The italics are our own.) 

On page 43 of the second work :—‘“It is 
presumed that the straps and bolts are taken 
in the smith.” Page 62 :—‘ The top panel is 
no doubt out for glass.” We might give 
examples of this sort of thing without end, 
but these will suffice. With a properly 
prepared bill of quantities it should not be 
necessary to “presume” anything. 

With regard to the pricing, this is done in 
a somewhat arbitrary manner, and, while cer- 
tain details are given, the initial figures are 
based on assumption rather than firvt cost of 
labour and material. We do not think that 
the builder reckoning iC/. per standard for 
deals would find his business a very profitable 
one, 

We do not think the example selected a 
fortunate one, particulariy as regards the 
specification. This, of course, is the fault of 
the architect. and should not be credited to 
the surveyor. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Procession Stands. 
An important question involving, it was 
said, forty-two similar was raised 
recently in the Marylebone County Court in 
the case Hodgkinson vr. Marylebone Borough 
Counc'l, as to the fees charged for licensing 
tempcrary wooden structures erected as stands 
from which to view processions, The fees 
charged by the Borough Council were a guinea 
on application for the licence, and for inspec- 
tion of stands fees ranging with the size of 
the stand up to five guineas when the stand 
accommodated more than thirty persons. It 
wes contended that the Borough Councils had 
no power to charge fees, but only to licence 
wooden structures and to take proceedings if 
the conditions of the licence were not observed. 
The County Court Judge held that the 
Council were entitled to charge a reasonable 
sum, and he fixed this sum at the rate charged 
by the London County Council, 10s. for pass- 
ing the plans and giving a licence, and 15s. 
for surveyor’s charges, and he gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for the amount paid in fees 
in excess of those charges, viz., for 187. 10s. 
In view of the approaching Coronation the 
question raised by this case is of considerable 
importance. By the London Government Act, 
1899, certain powers conferred by the London 
Building Act, 1894, upon the County Council 
were transferred to the Borough Councils; 
amongst these powers were “Power under 
sect. 84 of the London Building Act, 1894. 
to licence the setting-up of wooden struc- 
tures, and powers to take proceedings for 
default in obtaining or cbserving the condi- 
tions of a licence under that section” (see 
Sch. II., part I.). At the time of the funeral 
of Queen Victoria a question under these 
Acts was raised in the case Council] of the 
City of Westminster v. London County 
Council (the Builder, March 22, 1902), and the 
Divisional Court held that these temporary 
stands fell within sect. 84 of the London 
Building Act. and that the Borough Councils 
were the authorities to licence them and to 
enforce the conditions of the licence. 


Cases 
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he subsequent case, Council of the City 
of Weaianees v. Watson (the Builder, 
May 23, 1902), the Court had further to con- 
sider the position of the District Surveyors, 
the special case submitting for the opinion of 
the Divisional Ooustitiee Salloieine questions :— 
(1) As to whether the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the District Surveyors with 

to structures falling within sect. 84 

have been transferred to the 
Councils; (2) whether notice under sect. 14 
should be given to the District Surveyors in 

t of such structures; (3) whether the 
right to receive the fees is transferred to the 
Borough Councils and their officers, or has 
lapsed, or is retained by the District Sur- 
veyors."" The answer to the first question 
was that the powers and duties of the District 
Surveyors were not transferred, but unless 
these officers were specified in the licences 
granted their duties would practically have 
lapsed as far as this question of licensing, etc., 
was concerned ; but under question 2 the Dis- 
trict Surveyors were entitled to notice, because 
they might have to exert other functions under 
the Act; 3, that the right to receive fees had 
not lapsed or been taken away, as there might 
be cases where the District Surveyor was 
called upon to inspect, and where he 
necessarily performed duties, but, as the 
duties were diminished, the fees should be 
reduced. The difficulty appears to be that 
although there is statutory authority for the 
County Council to levy fees in respect of 
duties performed by the District Surveyors, 
the authority to levy fees has not been trans- 
ferred to the Borough Councils, although the 
duties involved by sect. 84 have now in fact 
devolved on the Borough Councils’ officers. 
Leave to appeal had been given in the case 
now heard by the County Court Judge, and the 
result will be watched with interest. One 
thing -seems certain, thet untfarm fees should 
be charged by all the Borough Councils; from 
the statements of counsel in this case it 
appears that the fees vary in the different 
Corporaticns. 


Workmen's Compensation Cases. 

One or two recent decisions under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should be 
shortly noted. he House of Lords have 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Evans v. Vickers, 
Sons, & Maxim (the Builder, March 5). 
A young man, twenty years of age, a 
stove fitter, being out of work, was engaged 
by Messrs. Maxim as a labourer, and whilst 
so employed he received an injury. After a 
period, during which he was aid compensa- 
tion, he was taken back od put to light 
work at the same wages, the compensation 
being then 1d. a week to keep any claim alive. 
When he attained twenty-one years he 
applied for a review of the compensction on 
the ground that, had he been uninjured, as 
a stove fitter he would be receiving higher 
wages, and the compensation was increased 
by a sum representing the difference between 
what he was then earning 2nd the wages he 
would so have earned. In the case of 
minors, the Act of 1906, clause 16, Sch. ITI.. 
gives the arbitrator power to consider what 
the workman would have been receiving had 
he remained uninjured provided that the com- 
pensation shal] in no case exceed 11. a week. 
and the House of Lords held the case to have 
been rightly decided, as the Act enabled the 
Court to consider the man’s probable earnings 
in another employ and in another grade. In 
the case of the adult workman the weekly 
sums are calculated with reference to earn- 
ings in the same employ and in the same 
grade; but minors can now only be employed, 
as the decision shows. at the risk of havine 
to pay them compensation on a problematical 


basis. The Act has rendered it difficult for ° 


old or infirm men to obtain employment, and 
this provision will tend to prejudice minors 
in obtaining employment. The Law Lorde 
had merely to constrne the Act. and they 
pointed out it was not in ther province to 
criticise the character of the legislation. 

The Court of Appeal. in the case Cory & 
Sons, Ltd., v. Francis Fenwick & Co., Ltd., 
have decided a point of some importance. 
Two workmen in the employ of the plarntiffs 
were injured by accident, and they or their 
dependents recovered compensation from the 
plaintiffs. The plaintiffs alleged that the 
accident had been caused by the negligence 
of the defendants, and under sect. 6 of the 
Act claimed to be indemnified by the 
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defendants in respect ‘of the compensation 
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Ab the ilies 
id. It ven if the negligence. nel for ants, and wi 
owing he sedent were tat of the dle’ cali wpm soma Yoni nytt 
dants igi 


f the workman. | base hi 
- the condition of the workman as proved 


before him at the hearing. This t has 
never before been decided in England, but 
the decision accords with the law es 
administered in Scotland. 


In the case of Eke v. Hart-Dyke (noted on 
the main deciaion the Builder, August 13) a 
subsidiary point was decided in the Court of 
Appeal, and is reported in the current Law 
Reports. A man in opening up 
ps i in July, 1909, s uently sickened of 
tomaine poisoning, and died in October. 
Notice of accident was not given until 
December 13, and the arbitrator held the 
absence of notice not to be a bar to proceed- 
ings under sect. 2, sub-sect. (a), as it had 
not prejudiced the defence. The Court of 
Appeal held that, thongh the delay might to 
some extent have prejudiced the defendants, 
yet, under the subsection, the ection could 
proceed, because in the circumstances of this 
case there was “reasonable cause”’ for not 
giving the notice earlier. In the result the 
clatm failed. 


— 
> 


LAW REPORTS. 








Court or APPEAL. 
(Before the Lornp Cuter Justice and Lords 
Justices Bucktey and KEnNepy.) 


Liability for Repair of a Railway Bridge. 
Great Eastern Railway Company v. Leyton 
Urban Council. 

THIs case came on for hearing on the 
22nd inst., on the defendants’ appeal from a 
ones of Mr. Justice Phillimore in the 

ing’s Bench Division. 

The case came before the Court upon a 
special case stated by the arbitrator, the 
question at issue being whether on the con- 
version of tramways from horse to mechanical 
traction, involving an increase in the weight 
of the tramcars, the owners of the cars 
became responsible for any payment in respect 
of the further repair and strengthening of 
the structure of bridges over railways ren- 
dered nec by the additional weight and 
vibration they had to bear in consequence of 
the increased weight and speed of the tram- 
cars. The particular question was in regard 
tothe Lea Bridge, which the Great Eastern 
Railway Company had been compelled to 
strengthen and meter to reconstruct on 
account, as they alleged, of the conversion of 
the Leyton Council's trams from horse to 
electric traction. The case for the railway 
company was that sect. 55 of the Urban 
Council's Act of 1904 provided for remunera- 
tion to the company by the Council if the 
conversion of the trams to electric or any 
other mechanical traction led to increased 
vibration and strain on the structure of the 
bridge. On behalf of the Council, on the 
other hand, it was contended that the facts 
disclosed did not bring the case within the 
section cited. Mr. Justice Phillimore in the 
Court below, while being of opinion that the 
section might have been more clearly ex- 
pressed, thought that the construction con- 
tended for by the railway company was right. 
He said that the reconstruction of the bridge 
was rendered necessary by the increased 
weight of the mechanically-driven cars. It 
was possible, he said, to provide cars of no 
greater weight than the horse cars, but that 
would not have been an economical practice 
nor in accordance with the custom of this 
country, which was that mechanically-driven 
cars, particularly in a district like Leyton, 
where there was a number of pas- 
sengers, should be heavier and give greater 
accommodation than would be possible with 
the lighter cars. He therefore gave judg- 
ment for the railway company with costs. 
Hence the present appeal of the defendants. 








Curious Contention at Canterbury, 
What is the Meaning of “‘Solidly Put 


Together” ? 
A case of a interesting nata 
before he County \ ailiestes 


Canterbury on Saturday last week, when Mr, 
Mount, builder, of Canterbury, was sun. 
moned by the Blean Rural District Council 
for not complyi with their by-laws and 
for persisting in contravention, 

Defendant pleaded not guilty. 

The responsibilty of the proceedings {ell 
upon Mr. Jennings, architect, under whose 
directions the work was being executed. 

Mr. Burch, solicitor, the Clerk of the 
Council, said that the by-laws had been con- 
travened in that the walls of the first floor 
of Chislet. Vicarage had not been “ properly 
bonded and solidly put together, 9 in. in 
thickness,” as the fonlones required. The 
walls had been treated with tile hanging. and 
in such event the by-laws made provision 
that timber framing might be employed to 
carry the tiles; but this method had not been 

ted 


r. Jenni might argue that his method 
was merle ee which was demanded, 
but that was not the point. By-laws were as 
binding in their particular districts 
ordinary laws were upon subjects at large, 
and no option was given to individuals 
embark on their own initiative and strike 
a line of their own. The contravention of 
the by-laws had been persisted in after due 
notice had been served, and the only 
alternalive was to cute. He applied for 
the penalties which the by-laws prescribed. 

The Surveyor to the Blean Council said 
he Kad visited the works and complained 
of the contravention, but it had not been 
remedied. 

The Borough Surveyor of Ramagate said he 
considered the Council's by-laws had mt 
lied with. 
a vetee, solicitor for the defence, cited 
two cases in which judges had stated that 
magistrates should use their own judgment 
before convicting for non-compliance with by- 
laws, as often these offered no opportunity 
for really good work for which provision 
had not Lenn specially made. ore 

Mr. Jennings, the alleged offending ar 
tect, said he was Diocesan Surveyor “4 Ares 
district, and was building a vicarage at a 
‘x a very substantial manner to meet the strc’ 
requirements of the Ecclesiastical cay oer 
sioners. Plantiffs did not hint at jerry thick 
ing; the ground floor walls were 16 in. thes 
Mr. Jennings produced in court an a 
by which he showed the met the 
had adopted to build the 9-in. wall —" 
first fidor to receive the tile henge the 
bricks were laid their 3-in. oe 
bed joints being thus 45 «n. apart, an ing 
ing mortar joints at suitable ay rg 
receive the nails for suspending the =. 
Two stretchers and a header hg OO 
together constantly recur 1D the form 

‘lemish bond. , 
“ita kad never had pie mati ae 

ing the last seventecen years. Mn 
mone ng well which the Ecclesiae the 

issi appre for tile hangs, <¥ 
eT es Board also approved ha 
and that, moreover, i'n, towns. age 
objected to in a secluded spot ! 


= object of by-laws, he meinta‘ned, 
ee ald. 

i i n wm ) 
wal be tloaaedly stable, br So 

we was cert \ : 
Sone paca iba. the timber, frm 
would be, which the by-lews perm tary 
to sanitation, a dam wal] was on ~~ “ 
one, and @ simple din. wall, ee : 
laws allowed, would not keep out t - 4 ald 
the tile-hung wall he was puttin faye 
do 90. Nor, indeed, could an ore 
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g.in. wall or timber framing, and it would be 


rrade were he Med to dis- 
7 it for Bese. Bete, admi inferior. 
He emphatically maintained that there had 


been no contravention of the by-laws. The 
wall, certainly, was ** om agg bended,”’ and 
he took the phrase “ solidly put together” to 
mean constructed substantially and soundly 
and in a workmanlike manner. A house that 
looked solidly built would not convey to any- 
one in his senses the idea that the house was 
slid from front to back. eae 

The Magistrates decided to dismiss the case, 
but would allow the defendant no costs. 


+} 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





Waterloo Bridge. 


Sin,—The letter in your issue of the 
19th inst. from Mr. Gocdhart Rendle, in 
which he refers to the designer of Waterloo 
Bridge as being John Linnell Bond, is most 
interesting, and, in view of the supporting 
statement quoted from such a reliable 
authority as the “ Architectural Publication 
Society’s Dictionary,” must be accepted as 
conclusive, 80 far as it relates to the identity 
of the author of the original design. I should 
like, however, to epitomise the several facts 
connected with the realisation of the scheme 
projected by the Strand Bridge Company and 
afterwards named Waterloo Bridge. The 
company was formed in 1809, and Ralph 
Dodd, who had devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the study of architecture, was ap- 
pointed architect for the new bridge, with 
John Linnell Bond, an architect of con- 
siderable attainment, as assistant architect. 
No clear evidence exists ag to what influence 
Ralph Dodd exercised on the design prepared 
by Bond; it is, however, p e that the 
motif for the design was suggested by the 
composition of old Blackfriars Bridge, built 
by Robert Mylne in 1760. The bridge com- 
pany ultimately commissioned for the work 
John Rennie the engineer, who furnished 
two designs, one with seven arches and the 
other with nine, the latter of which was 
adopted. John Rennie must be credited with 
the idea of the level roadway across the 
river, an innovation he had previously tried 
with considerable success at Kelso and Mussel- 
burgh; the foundation-stone was laid on 
October 11, 1811, and there can be no doubt 
that the architectural character of Bond’s 
design was closely followed, Again, no 
information is traceable that Bond and Rennie 
were connected in any way, or that they 
worked together on the scheme as finally 
accepted ; the handling of the details suggests 
the influence of a master hand well skilled in 
translating the refinement of the Greek mould. 
ings (usually associated with fine stone) into 
terms of granite, and one, in addition, who 
could do so without losing the finesse found 
in antique Classic buildings. 

It is possible that John Rennie entrusted 
the detail drawings to William Tierney Clark, 
who was in his office from 1808 till 1811, and 
who alterwards was responsible for such 
re examples of architectural taste com- 
— With structural suitability as the 
ms age — over the Arun at Shoreham 
; © Old 6 nsi i 
Thamee at Ham — ag bridge over the 
_ The success of Waterloo Bridge as an 
archite: tural design was the outcome of the 
collective efforts of all the architects and 
DoT 's concerned. The enterprise of Ralph 
“cage the architectural genius of John 
= hond imparted to the bridge the 
character it now exhibits. 

John Rennie the engineer organised and 


9 = ng to the structure and entrusted the 
abilit’. tural details to an assistant of proved 


aor? © ho faithfully interpreted the char- 
B el ‘cinally intended by John Linnell 
A. E. Ricwarpsoy. 





Fine Draughtsmanship and Fine Architecture. 


“ir. In the report of Mr. Gerald Horsley’s 
qeresting paper contending that he 
tag tsmanship condnces to fine architec- 

° 1 note one small error as to a matter 
Binet It is stated, in referring to M. Emile 
tacit “bling dhe Gaorian 

sity. 18 18 incorrect. Differences 
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arose between M. Bénard and the ents of 
the University, due to some pa E in the 
woposed contract between them after M. 

mard had won the competition, and the 
result was that M. Bénard agreed to accept a 
certain sum of money for the work he had 
done, and relinquished the commission. Mr. 
John Galen Howard, formerly of New York, 
was pyr agg | selected to hecome the archi- 
tect of the University .f California, and, 
incidentally, also Professor of Architecture at 
the University. Professor Howard had had a 
valuable practical experience as an archi- 
tect, and for that reason was preferred over 
the authors of the second prize and third 
prize designs in the finai competition, in 
which Mr, Howard was placed fourth. It 
sheuld be remembered, however, that there 
were two competitions, and in the first, Mr. 
Howard’s scheme of plan was somewhat 
similar to the plan submitted in both 
competitions by M. Bénard. 

May I also add an chservation as to the 
subject. of Mr. Horsley’s paper? My ac- 
quaintance with the architects of to-day is, 
1 have reason to think, perhaps unusually 
extensive, and among some two or three 
thousand, whom I know mederately well, in 
various parts of Europe and America, there 
are but one or two exceptions—which, | 
think, prove the rule—where the best. archi- 
tects are not also first-rate draughtsmen, and 
but a single exception of the kind in the 
United States. Coarse and slovenly drawing 
leads to coarse and slovenly building. And is 
not most of it due to the architect’s (1) 
inability to express his ideas clearly through 
the medium of his pencil? : . 

Francis 8. Swates. 





Tudor Clock, Hampton Court. 


Sir,—Your mention of Hampton Court in 
the last issue leads me to state that the 
famcus Tudor clock lately repaired and re- 
placed im the brick court was designed by 
Nicholas Oursiau, whose initials, N. O., are 
on the dial. Oursiau was a French refugee 
and clockmaker to Queen Mary and Elizabeth, 
and one of the group of foreign craftemen in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The design has 
hitherto been ascribed to Kratzer, but the 
list of denizations of aliens in England at the 
Reord Office clearly show Oursiau to be the 
artist. A recent work by Mrs. Ady (Julia 
Certwright) on Hampton Court will be read 
with new interest now that the interesting 
reconstruction of the old bridge and moat 
of Tudor days has added another charm to 
this old-world palace. 

S. W: Kersuaw, F.S.A. 





Looking Back. 


Sir,—I have for many years read your 
reprints of fifty years ago, and think that 
looking back thirty-six years may be of 
interest to many of the older members of the 
profession in the Londen district. In 1874 
the distrit of Bromley-by-Bow became 
vacant, and after a sharp contest of over 
thirty applicants Mr. Chester Foulsham was 
elected. Among the more prominent candi- 
dates were Messrs. Frederick Wallen, Row- 
land Plumbe, Vincent J. Grose, George 
Lansdown, Henry Jarvis, Alex. R. Stenning, 
1. W. Willis, John Clarkson, J. Douglass 
Mathews, R. P. Nottey, J. S. Quilter, A. W. 
Tanner, D. R. Dulo, Banister Fletcher, 
Horace Gundry, Thomas Blashill, Lewis 
Solomons, W. Hilton Nash, Thomas Roger 
Smith, Ernest Cairist, T. H. Watson, Alex. 
Payne, H. H. Collins, and others. 

Last week the same district was filled up 
on the conditions now imposed by the Council, 
when only twenty-eight qualified candidates 
appeared for eight districts, and very few of 
these were prepared to accept Bromley. 

On the former occasion the successful 
applicant knew that he could hold the 
appointment for life in connexion with his 

rivate practice, but now if a surveyor keeps 
out of the court of bankruptcy during the 
tenure of his office he has only the workhouse 
to look forward to as he approaches seventy. 

In most official positions there 1s some pro- 
vision for a pension, and it is sad to think 
that at the present time there are two former 
district surveyors in good health, one nor 
by his children abroad and the other reporte 
to be a pauper, or next door to it. 
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Can it be wondered at that few architects 
of any position or experience apply for these 
posts ? 


at one time much-coveted 
OLD STAGER. 





District Surveyors’ Fees for Inspecting 
Wooden Structares. 

Sir,—As it is probable that numerous 
stands will be erected to accommodate 
spectators of the forthcoming Coronation 
Procession, it is well that builders and others, 
who will have to give estimates for the con- 
structicn of euch stands, should be quite clear 
beforehand as to the amount of fees to be 
included in such estimates. 

In preparation for the Royal Funeral Pro- 
cession this year, plans were prepared of 
proposed stands, sa were submitted to the 
Borough Councils; licensing fees and fees to 

h Council] Surveyors were paid; and 
yet, after the stands had been taken down 
and removed, fees for inspection were also 
— by the District Surveyors—fees 
which, in numerous cases, had not been 
included in the contractor’s estimate. The 
cpinion seems to have gained ground that 
such fees are not legally chargeable ; but what 
are the facts? 

In the Daily News of the 8th inst. appeared 
a letter from Messrs. Hicklin, Washington, & 
Pasmore, solicitors to the District Surveyors’ 
Association (Incorporated), which sketched 
the circumstances leading to the present state 
of the law. Briefly summarised, it amounts 
to this, that when the London County Council 
had power to licence wooden structures, it 
did not depute its own officials to inspect 
them, but left that duty to be performed by 
the District Surveyors. The London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899, which created Borough 
Councils, transferred the licensing power to 
them, and these bodies assumed that the 
duties of District Surveyors in regard to 
wcoden structures had also been transferred 
to them. Had they followed the precedent 
cf the London County Council, they would 
have granted licences upon the production of 
satisfactory plans, and left the actual struc- 
tures to be inspected, as heretofore, by the 


. District Surveyors. 


The judgment in the case of Westminster 
City Council v. Watson and Others, in the 
Court of K'ng’s Bench. in 1902, is perfectly 
clear cn the above question. It is there laid 
down that the right of the District: Surveyor 
to charge fees for the inspection of wooden 
structures has neither lapsed nor been trans- 
ferred to the Borough Councils. 

A LONDON SURVEYOR. 


Measurement for Slating and Roof Tiling. 

Si1r,-—The London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion having approached the Council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution with a request that 
they should endeavour to secure a uniform 
method of measurement for siating and roof 
tiling, a conference was arranged between the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the Association in order that 
the suggestion might be discussed in detail. 

As a result of that conference the Council 
of the Institution have decided to place before 
members the appended proposal for a uniform 
method of measurement, which will, they are 
given to understand, meet the views of the 
master builders. 

They desire to remind members of the 
desirability of uniformity in this matter, and 
to express a hope that those who practise in 
quantities will, after January 1, 1911, bring 
their practice into conformity with the pro- 
posed standard of measurement. 

A. GopparD. 
Secretary, Surveyors’ Institution. 

The following are the suggestions : — 

Standard Measurement for Stating and Roof 
T'ihing in Bills of Quantities. 

(1) After the net superficial measurement 
of the slating and tiling surface :— 

A lineal dimension to be expressed in 
the bills of quantities for eaves and also 
for raking eaves, if such occur. 

(2) Lineal dimensions to be expressed for 
all raking cuttings, and, in addition te those 
already customary, one to be taken for the 
following, differentiating the various items :— 

(a) Verges. 

(6) Top edges. 

(c) Square abutments. 

(d) Underside of all 
chimney-stacks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH. 
ED{(TUk™ (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to atvertisemeuts aud other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THe 
PULLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All eunmunications must Le authenticated by the 
pame aud address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken anouymous 
cow munications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, witi the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
gations; and the Editor cannot be respousible for 
drawiugs, photographs, manuscripta, or other docu 
ments, or for models or sampics seut to or left at this 
office, unless he bas specially asked for them. 

A.l drawings sent to or left at this otfice for cou 
side-st: u -hould bear the owner's name and address 
op vither the tace or back of the drawing. Delay aud 
ineou ver ence may result from inattention to this, 

Avy Comsei.si-D to a coutributor to write an article, 
or tu execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ones of the article or drawing, wheu 
recetveri, tw the Editor, who retains the richt to reject 
i Wf uusatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of un article in type dues uot necessarily umply ite 
socey tance. 

N.b.—Lidustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any iniportant architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


ooo 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE RUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Unoted EKuwrcdom 
et the prepaid rete of 19. »er annum, with delivery ty #ridep 
Morving's fest in London and ite suburbs 

To Canada, post-free, fie. Sd. per annum; and to all parts of 
Burope, Ameren, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceyion, 
te., Ks. per annum. 

Repiswenene ayae to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
She Pubiiaher THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


ee 
MEETINGS. 


FaRipay, NOVEMBER 25, 

Birmingham Architectural Association.— Mr, Felix Clay 
on * Art in Theory and Practice.” 

Giasgow Technice! College Architectural Craftemen’s 
Society.—Mr. J. R. Hacking on ‘* Belgium.” Iilustrated. 
8pm 

University of London (Lectures om Advanced Engissering, 
at the Instilutim of Civil Engineers, Great George street, 
S.W.).—Mr, W Dunn on “ Reioforced C.ncrete” —1V. 
5.45 p m 

SaTURDAY, NovemBer 26. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. —Visit to Mea-re. David 
Kirkaidy » soo’s Testing and Experimevtal Work«, 
99, Scuthwark-street, London, S$ BE, 2.30 p m. 


MonDaY NovemBer 28. 

Roval Institute of British Architects, —Cavali re 
Professor Cesere Formiilion * The Monamental Wo & ot 
the Cermati at Westminster Abbey,” Lantern 
illustrations. 8 pm, 

Architecturai Association.—Mr. Andrew Oliver on 
“Seme Fieach Churches.” 739 p.m. 

Univerrity of London (Imperial College of Science, Exhi- 
bition-road..-- Mr, Banister Fieteher on “ French 
Romanesque Architertare.” 5 p m. 

Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture). - Mr. Charlies R. 
Derlivg A.KU.-¢,L, F.LC., on * Lodastrisas Pyrometry ” 
—Il, 8pm, 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

University 0f London British Museum),— Mr, Banistcr 
Fletcher on ‘The Parthenon at Athens,” 4.30 p m, 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lecture),— 
es Nandy Hoskins on “ Bydrau'ics and Hydrostatics.”’ 

p.m. 

Wepsrspay, NovEMBER 30, 

University of London (Lectures on Advanced Engineering. 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great Geurge stre- , 
8.W.).—Mr, W. Dunn on * Reiuforced Conerete,”— V, 
6.45 p.m. 

TAURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, 

Architectural Associatimn (Came a. Sketch and Debate 
Club) —Miss L A Dua -imton o1 “The Priociples o: 
Garden Design.” (Ladies’ nizht ) 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Treland,— Annual 
generai meeting 4 p.m. 

Sociery of Antiquaries.—®& 3° p.m, 

Unwwersity of Lond n, Uniwercity College (the Carpenters’ 
Company Lectures on’ Architecture),—Mr. a. A. Goteh, 
F.8.L 6 A.,on “ English Demestic Work: the Drawiugs 
of Jac bean Heu-e Designers.” 6 p.m. 


— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 24, 1860. 


THe Street Tramway Movement. 
Application is to be made to Parliament 
next session for powers to be granted to a 
street rail company (limited) to lay down 


THE BUILDER. 


iron rails and plates upon the streets of the 
metropolis and other towns, and to keep the 
road between and beside such rails in proper 
repair. The intended Act will “ reserve to 
all persons entitled to use such streets or 
poll the right to run over, upon, and along 
the said rails and plates, when laid down, 
with all ordinary road wheels and carriages, 
but will reserve to the company the exclusive 
use Of flange-wheels, adapted to run on an 
edge rail, upon the edge rail as laid down.” 
——Mr. Train’s tramways it appears, are 
not to have a monopoly of the streets in 
our towns, and Mr. S. C. Ridley, a Bostonian, 
is said to be about to lay down lines in 
the streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


i oo es 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Acoustics, 

Sik,--As a reader of the Builder for many 
years | venture to ask if your readers, 
associates, or staff can give me any informa- 
tion upon the modern position of acoustics of 
buildings with special reference to the use of 
wires stretched across. I have been in com- 
munication with Dr. Barton, of Nottingham 
University, respecting these last, but he has 
not been able to specially investigate the 
application and action through want of time. 
| have obtained from Messrs. Batsford the 
only book on the subject they possess, which, 
although full of common sense, dates from the 
forties and does not mention the “ wire 
treatment.” 

The subject recurs particularly to me now, 
as I note there is trouble at the Old Bailey 
and an expert is to be called in. 1 have not 
been able to trace any investigation by Lord 
Rayleigh, the author of the great classic work 
on acoustics, nor have I been able to see any- 
thing in the German, French, or Trans- 
atlantic lists (although the facilities for find- 
ing out what one wants to know in these days 
contrast badly with the amount of gratuitous 
information in other subjects). It occurs to 
me, therefore, that you may be able and 
willing to put me on the right track. These 
curative effects due to wires appear to me 
largely to smack of the ear of faith. Their 
action is attributed to a “breaking up of 
sound waves,” but here the discrepancy of 
magnitudes points to an indirect action, pos- 
sibly vertical or cumulative. 

Jorx L. Dunk. 


Scottish Terms and Methods of Measurement. 

“1r.-—I am writing to ask if you could give 
me any information as to the publication of a 
text-book on ‘* Scottish Terms and Methods of 
Measurement ” in the building trade. I have 
written to two London publishers, and neither 





can give me the information. H. J. Kay. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Entrance to the River Wien Tunnel, Vienna. 


JART of the scheme for the Ring 
@ Strasse at Vienna included the 
covering over of a section of the 
small Kiver Wien, from which the 
city takes its name. One terminal of the 
tunnel so formed is in the Stadt Park, and 
afforded an opportunity for a monumental 
feature, which was carried out from the 
designs of Herr Ohmann. The fine drawing 
we reproduce was exhibited at the Town 
Planning Exhibition in October last. 





roposed Garrison Church, Khartoum, Sudan, 

Tue accompanying illustration is a repro- 
duction from the water-colour perspective 
hung in this year’s Royal Academy. 

It is proposed to build. this church for the 
use of the British garrison stationed in 
Khartoum, on a site adjoining the barracks 
on the south bank of the Blue Nile. It 
is designed to accommodate a tion 
of 700 at an estimated cost of ££10,000. 

The materials to be used are local red 
brick with bands of white sandstone from 
the Gebel Auli quarries on the White Nile ; 
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to be finished with cream col 
cast, and the roof to be of red Maret 


Coolness being an essential in ila; 
of this character in the tropics, the we 
and wide renee eaves have beep inte 
duced to shade the external walls as far ag 

: ble, To English eyes, perhaps, the 

Iding of not appear to be particularly 
ecclesiastical in style—but in 4 country 
where a craftsman is a rara avis anything 
in the nature of elaborate mouldings o, 
tracery is quite beyond the capabilities of 
the Greek or native workmen, and it jx only 
possible to obtain effect by simple means, 

The work is to be executed by the Sudan 
Public Works Department, Captain \. 
Ralston Kennedy, R.E., D.S.0.. Director 
of Works, the drawings having been prepared 
by Mr. O. Beeston Hatchard, the Government 
Architect at Khartoum. 


Design for Garden to a House Overlooking the 
Thames. 

THE conditions of this design involved the 
planning of a garden on the north-eastem 
and south-eastern sides of a house built on 
the southern slopes of the Thames banks, 

The view is taken from the east, looking 
almost due west, A small formal garden 
some distance from the south-eastern facade 
of the house already exists, planned upon 
the long central axis of the house. The 
ground slopes with increasing rapidity from 
the eastern angle of the house towards the 
river, and the problem involved was to 
provide breadth to the lay-out in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house. 

This has been accomplished by throwing 
out an important bastion supporting the new 
levels a ig round and through which the 
steps leading to the river have been planned. 

he scheme has not advanced beyond the 
sketch stage, so that the details have received 
no more consideration than the drawing 
indicates, The drawing is by Mr. Charles 
Gascoign from Mr. Ernest Willmott’s design. 





Church of the Good Shepherd, South Ealing. 


Tus is a sketch design for a church 
pro to be built in the Ealing-road, the 

rish hall of which has been already built. 

e architect is Mr. William A. Pite, 
F.R.LB.A. 


—_ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


A meerine of the London County Council 
was held at the County Hall, Spring 
— S.W., on Tuesday. ve Whitaker 

hom ps m, the Chairman, presided. 

xae's COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. ee 
tion Committee reported that pag eo 
for the enlargement of this colleze h + 
submitted to them. The cost - = root 

roposed to be erected woule we app! 
Late from 20,000. to 25,000’, exhar? of 
lab-ratory fitt’ngs and special equipenem™ 

AppiTions, ETC., To Far BUILD te 
HANWELL AsyLum.—The Asy!ums Ome 
submitted estimates, which were rare 
for additions and alterations = abr 
buildings at Hanwell Asylum. The 
estimated to cost 550/. —_— 

New Picrure-Hatis, &1 I we er 
and Music-Halls Committee reporte Ps 
they’ had considered the following 
* * sink . 
Drawings showing alterations to be agro 
the Forest Hill Picture Play house, 
Dartmouth-road, Forest Hill. p. Pratt of 

Drawings, submitted by Mr. G. Majo 
as cinematograph- hall proposed to to be 
at 33, Grove-vale, East Dulwi h, anc 
known as the Queen's Hall. kJ, Rawkins 

Drawings, submitted by Mr. F.. "0 | 
showing certain alterations Pr Dalete, 
made at the Great Central Picture 
44, Lisson-grove, Marylebone. Jesiiied 

A drawing has now been sui 
Messrs. Taperell & Haase shows 
vision of an additional exit from a“ 





by 
pre” 


end of the Streatham Empire Picture 


225, Streatham High-road. 
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- Design for Garden to a House Overlooking the 
Thames. 
of THE conditions of this design involved the 


planning of a garden on the north-eastem 
and south-eastern sides of a house built on 
the southern slopes of the Thames banks. 
The view is taken from the east, looking 
iimost due west. A small formal garden 
some distance from the south-eastern facade 
of the house already exists, planned upon 
the long central axis of the house. The 
ground slopes with increasing rapidity from 
the eastern angle of the house towards the 
river, and the problem involved was to 
provide breadth to the lay-out in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house. 
This has been aceomplished by throwing 
out an important bastion supporting the new 
levels and round and through which the 
steps leading to the river have been planned. 
rhe scheme has not advanced beyond the 
> sketch stage, so that the details have received 
no more consideration than the drawing 
indicates. The drawing is by Mr. Charles 
(:ascoign from Mr. Ernest Willmott’s design. 
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plicity the bridge of which a general 

view is given above deserves the 
attention of engineers, and is also of 
interest to architects as illustrating the 
principle that the best artistic effect in 
bridge design is obtained by the strict 
observance of naturally graceful structural 
lines, 

This bridge crosses the Colorado River at 
Austin in the State of Texas, and, in addition 
to providing for ordinary traffic, it carries 
two lines of tramway tracks along the middle 
of the roadway. ‘Lhe structure is approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. long, with the width of 50 ft., 
affording space for a 38-ft. rcadway and 
two 5-ft. footpaths. Figs. 2’ and 3 are 
views making clear the general character 
of the construction. 

The abutments and river piers are carried 
down to the bed rock, the wing walls of the 
south abutment (see Fiz. 2) being supported 
on piles. With the exception of two at the 
north end of the bridge, all the river piers 
were built up from reinforced concrete 


\ an example of structural sin - 
A 





Fig. 1. Colorado River Bridge : General View. 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE AT AUSTIN, U.S.A. 














— 











Fi } 
bs 2. Colorado River Bridge: View showing South Abutment, Parapets, and Roadway. 





Fig. 3. Colorado River Bridge : View of the Up-stream Side showing the River Piers 
at the Austin End. 


caissons moulded on the site and sunk 
through the sand to solid rock at the low- 
water sexson. These caissons were after- 
wards tilled in with concrete so as to form 
the base of the piers in question. 

The superstructure, which is entirely of 
reinforced concrete, comprises eight arch 
spans of 115 ft., with 18 ft. rise. The arch 
ribs are 32 ft. wide, and from them at each 
side of the crown rise five series of vertical 
members united at the top by transverse 
arches, above which are the longitudinal 
and transverse beams of the deck system, 
these beams being connected by a continuous 
slab. 

In order to provide support for the foot- 
paths and parapets, the transverse beams 
are extended in the form of cantilevers 
projecting 9 ft. beyond the face of the arch 
ribs, and thus making up the total width of 
59 ft. The parapets are of simple and 
appropriate design, the roadway is paved 
with creosoted wood blocks, and beneath the 
footpaths accommodation is provided for 
electric light cables, gas pipes, and water 
pipes. 

The new bridge takes the place of a previous 
structure which had to be removed laterally 
in order to maintain traffic during coastruc- 
tion. Including the cost of this operation, 
electric lighting equipment, tramway tracks, 
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paving, conduits, and™earth embankments 
at the ends, the total outlay involved was 
only 42,0002, a figure which is remarkably 
small as compared with those of existing and 
contemplated bridges across the Thames. 

Cement was delivered on the site for 
77s. per barrel, and steel for reinforcement 
at 1:25d. per pound. Sand and gravel for the 
concrete were taken from the bed of the 
river. 

The designers of the new bridge were 
Messrs. Waddell & Harrington, of Kansas 
City, to whom we are indebted for the 
photographs reproduced in this article. 


GRILLAGE FOUNDATIONS. 


Tuts type of foundation may be described 
as the natural evolution necessitated by the 
transition from timber, brick, and stone 
to steel and concrete, out of which grew the 
modern tall buildings of the steel skeleton 
and reinforced concrete construction type. 
The peculiar problems in connexion with 
such buildings arose out of the concentration 
of heavy loads on isolated points of support, 
and their uniform distribution over the soil. 

The old form of brick, masonry, and con- 
crete foundation descending from the base 
plate in pyramidal form to the bed of the 
foundation occasioned many difficulties, 
one of the most serious being due to the 
fact that the deep foundations necessary 
frequently cut through a stratum of high 
load-bearing power to one of much lower 
capacity. The cost and weight of the con- 
struction were also serious items. ~The 
problem, then, was how to distribute heavy 
concentrated loads so that the unit load 
on the substrata should be within safe limits, 
and also that the depth, cost, and weight 
should pot prove objectionable. 

In the earlier forms of grillage foundations 
steel rails were embedded in alternate layers 
in a concrete raft. In modern grillage 
foundations rolled steel beams and in 
extreme cases built-up sections are used, 
the beams being calculated to carry and 
distribute the load from the stanchion base 
over the whole foundation area. The correct 
theoretical standpoint from which to 
approach the determination of the stre ses 
in “grillage beams’ has been a matter 
of some difference of opinion among engineers. 

Fig. 1 is an isometrical view of an ordinary 
grillage. Where the soil is of soft and 
treacherous nature three or more tiers of 
beams are used. Two tiers, however, are 
sufficient in the general run of foundations. 

For the purposes of this article it is 
assumed that the load on the stanchion 
base is 180 tons, that the base measures 
2 ft. 6 in. square, und that the load-bearing 
capacity of the earth is 2 tons per square foot. 
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Grillage Foundations. 





Then the required area of the foundation 
is: i 90 sq. ft., and its length of 
side wil be WA) =, say, 9 ft, 6 in we 
excavation to receive the bed of “at 
will be 9 ft. 6 in. square. The thie - 
should be from 12 in. to 18 10, the -— ‘ 
carefully ited in layers and | 
to receive the first layer of grillage 4a 

The number and spacing of a 
must next receive attention Sufhie 

ween the flanges 
F ould Taamanthet conerete can be pace 
in the cavities between the beams. me 
concrete assists in stifening = a 
i webs against ,» § 
— ped i _ steel from a 
Therefore it is usual to space . oo 
with a distance of not less than 
more than 18 in. between their ough 
In Figs. 1 and 2 the lower tier consists 
fourteen beams and the top 
the number of ett 


Pre gen gor is to calculate 
To effect this it is necess™, 
mine the stresses due to 
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Fig. 3. Grillage Foundations. 


Two views are generally adopted in 
deciding these stresses. One is to consider 
the portions of the beams projecting beyond 
the stanchion base as cantilevers whose load 
consists of the upward reaction of the earth. 

Hence the fourteen cantilevers in the lower 
tier enclosed by the rectangle a b c d, Fig. 1, 
have their ends fixed along the line a c, 
with a projecting length, a 6, 3 ft. 6 in. 
long, the area covered by these fourteen 
cantilevers being 9 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 6in. = 
33°25 sq. ft. 

As the reaction of the earth is equivalent 
to 2 tons per square foot, the cantilevers 
carry the total uniformly distributed load : 
W = 33:25 x 2 = 66°5 tons ; or 66°5 + 14 = 
475 tons each. 

The maximum beading moment is : 

M= A sin = 2. 99°75 in.-tons. 

The required section modulus, taking the 
working stress op the steel at 74 tons per 
square inch, is: Z = 99°75 + 75 = 13:3, 
and the nearest stock section of joist is 
Sin. x 4imn. x 18 Ib. 

Next calculate the beams in the top tier. 
These beams will receive the same load as 
those in the lower tier. This is always the 
case where the foundation is square and the 
base plate is also square and central. The 

top beams receive their load from the 
transverse beams. underneath ; and the load 
on each cantilever portion is : 


* da = 22-16 tons. 


The maximum bending moment is : 
2 
The required section modulus is : 


, 465°36 
Z = 15 = §2°04. 


The nearest stock section is 12 in. x 6 in 
x 54 Ib. 

We will now determine the section of 
these beams on the lines of a different 
analysis, 

The assumed loads on the beams are shown 

re 4 3. The load W is spread over the 

eae this is balanced by the equal and 
ite reaction of 

lag “, n of the earth spread over 

t is argued that the maximum bending 
moment exists at EK, the centre of the beam, 

its value is: 


t 

a " 4 WwW 
. G iv Z (3x, = gh 
This is in effect the same as considering 
ae, agi of the beam as though it were 
a ae the grillage, minus the length of the 
re ion ase; regarding the beam to be 
od uniformly and supported at each end. 
~° far as coneems the algebraic sum of 
= moments about the centre, E, this is 
oubtedly the case. When, however, the 
liderats Ot, xing are taken into con- 
ation it is doubtful whether the actual 


in.-tons, 


length of beam under the stanchion base 
is subject to any serious bending moment 
stress, the chief stress being a direct crushing 
load which has a tendency to buckle the 
webs of the beams. In the opinion of many 
engineers the analysis on the lines of the 
cantilever are more reasonable. 

—~ an analysis and calculations on 
the lines of the above we get for the maximum 
bending moment in each of the fourteen 
beams in the lower tier : 
uy — 180_x (95 ~ 25) 12 
: 8 x 14 
and for the section modulus : 

Z = 135 +75 = 18. 

mg nearest stock section is 9 in. x 4 in. x 
21 Ib. 

For each of the three beams in the top tier 
the maximum bending moment : 
uy 180 x (95 — 2°5) 12 
anes 8 x 3 

Whence the section modulus is : 

Z = 630 + 75 = 84. 

The nearest stock section is 15 in. x 6in. x 
a Ib., whose section ar aapaty Pre 83°85, the 

ficiency being practically negligible. 

It wi ag, Lease that ae the lines of 
this analysis the sections of the beams are 
stronger than those demanded by the previous 
theory. 

The beams in each tier are held in position 
and securely fixed by steel separators and 
bolts. Tube ators are often used 
in cheap construction, but should not be 
allowed. The object of separators is of a 
more important nature than that of mere 
distance pieces. They act as stiffeners to the 
webs of the beams, and should accurately fit 
the profile of the beam. A tor should 
be fixed about 6 in. from each end of each 
tier, and other separators immediately under 
the outside beam in the tier above. When 
the webs of the grillage beams are securely 
held in position by separators and bolts, 
at close intervals, and concrete is packed 
between the beams — is age ge liability 
of the beams failing through the buckling. 

The shearing wr Se on the webs should 
not exceed 5 tons per square inch of section, 
and all steelwork in the grillage should be 

covered with not less than 4 in. of concrete. 


= 135 in.-tons, 


== 630 in.-tons. 





EXHIBITION BUILDINGS : 
IL—REINFORCED CONCRETE 
(HENNEBIQUE SYSTEM). 


Many of the buildings in the last Paris 
E ition were constructed in accordance 
with. the Hennebique system of ferro- 
concrete. Two of these, the Grand Palais 
des Beaux-Arts and the Petit Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, were designed as permanent 
structures, and still remain on their original 
sites. The buildings in question naturally 
afforded the best possible means of protec 
the priceless artistic treasures collec 


within their walls during the exhibition, but 
a8 circumstances only occasionally favour 
the erection of permanent buildings as a 
feature of ordi exhibitions the two 
structures hardly come within the scope of 
a present — of articles. 

arious Hennebique buildi of tem- 

rary character were 6 te Sees at the 
aris Exhibition, chief among them being 
the Palais des Lettres, Sciences et Arts, the 
Palais du Costume, the Palais du Mobilier et 
Décoration, the Palais de la Ville de Paris, 
the Palais de Cambodge, du Congo, de la 
Martinique, the Palais du Ministére des 
Colonies, and the Palais de Belgique. 

As a general rule, these buildings embodied 
a complete skeleton of reinforced concrete 
columns and beams, with floors and roofs of 
the same material. In some cases the wall 
panels were also in ferro-concrete, but in 
others timber was applied outside the rein- 
forced concrete as a basis for the attachment 
of plaster decoration. 

The Palais des Lettres, Sciences et Arts is 
of special interest for the reason that the 
gallery of the north fagade was utilised for 
the purpose of exhaustive tests conducted by 
the French Commission du Ciment Armé 
after the conclusion of the exhibition. Like 
the other buildings named, the Palais de 
Belgique was a substantial fire-resisting 
structure, and it may safely be said that if 
the Belgian Section of the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion had been designed with equal regard to 
security the additional cost would have been 
repaid many times over by rendering impos- 
sible the serious disaster which has recently 
occurred. 

Having inspected the reinforced concrete 
buildings at the last Paris Exhibition and 
having recently examined the working 
drawings of several Hennebique buildings 
which were erected there, we are afraid that 
structures of the kind. are too costly for 
serious consideration by the promoters of 
exhibitions established mainly with a view 
to financial success. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the main features 
of a Hennebique building recommended by 
Messrs. L. G. Mouchel & Partners for exhibi- 
tion p Each bay is 62 ft. 6 in. wide, 
with the maximum height of 38 ft. 6 in., the 
design being such that any required number 
of bays could be added of any desired length. 
One excellent feature of the design is the 
facility it offers for repetition work, by which 
the cost of moulds can be largely reduced. 
Disregarding the roof covering and walk 
panels, the building merely involves the 
preparation of columns, rectangular beams, 
and roof trusses, all of standard dimensions. 
These three elementary types would suffice 
for buildings of varied proportions, and if 
extensively used the cost of moulds would be 
reduced to a small percentage of the total 
outlay. 

The roof covering shown in the section 
consists of a thin monolithic slab of ferro- 
concrete, apparently obviating the need for 
beams acting as purlins, but for a temporary 
structure it would be more economical to 
brace the roof trusses by longitudinal 
members, and adopt a form of roof covering 
which could be taken down and used in 
more conveniently than a monolithic slab. 

Having no weight to carry, the wall panels 
could be built of any inexpensive material, 
preferably in the form of slabs lending them- 
selves to demolition and re-erection else- 
where. Figs. 3 to 5 are drawings of a system 
introduced by Messrs. Mouchel & Partners 
for the construction of exterior curtain walls 
and interior partitions, and recommended 
for exhibition buildings in substitution for 
the monolithic wall panels represented in 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 3 shows in perspective one of the 
blocks, which can be made of any required 
dimensions. If intended to be used in place 
of bricks the blocks are usually 4} in. thick 
by 9 in deep by 18 in. long, and if required 
for thin curtain walls or partitions the blocks. 
can be moulded in slabs 2 in. or more thick 
by about 3 ft. square, or of any convenient. 
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size. Each block or slab is moulded with 
two grooves, one horizontal and the other 
vertical, for reception of the reinforcing 
bars and the cement mortar by which the 
joints are completed. The horizontal joints 
are of sufficient width to permit the hori- 
zontal bars to be laid on either side of the 
vertical bars, as shown in Fig. 4, so as to 
insure adequate lateral resistance in both 
directions, the vertical grooves being of 
depth sufficient to accommodate the vertical 
bars and also to provide for breaking the 
joints of successive courses. In building a 
wall or partition the vertical bars are fixed in 
position first, the lower end of each being 
secured in the footing, and the upper end 
held in position by boards provided with 
clamps. The horizontal bars are laid after 
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FIG. 5 Fic. # 
Ferro-Concrete Slab Construction. 
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& 2. Hennebique Design for an Exhibition Building. 


each course of blocks or slabs has been 
completed, their ends being embedded in or 
secured to the columns at either side. Fig. 5 
represents part of a wall constructed in 
accordance with the system described. We 
are informed that walls so constructed are 
characterised by exceptional lateral resist- 
ance, a feature which may frequently render 
them more suitable for exhibition buildings 
than walls constructed of ordinary fire- 
resisting partition slabs. 

Even assuming the cost of a building with 
reinforced concrete framework and the most 
inexpensive fire-resisting wall panels and 
roof covering to be no more than, or a little 
below, that of steel and the customary 
materials, the fact that a monolithic structure 
cannot be taken down and erected on a new 
site is certainly a disadvantage. Con- 
sequently, those who are interested in the 
application of reinforced concrete to exhibi- 
tion buildings would be well advised in 
making the effort to evolve a method of 
construction providing for the ready demoli- 
tion of a reinforced concrete structure and 
the subsequent utilisation of its dismantled 
parts, We are quite aware that the idea here 
suggested is opposed to that monolithic 
connexion which is correctly regarded as a 
valuable feature of rere concrete seers 

But temporary exhibition buildings clearly 
demand special treatment, bee oe rein- 
forced concrete can be made to offer the 
same facilities as timber and steel it cannot 
be expected to become popular with those 
who undertake the organisation of exhibitions. 

We see no reason why a building such as 
that illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 should not 
be constructed so that it might be taken 
down, transported in parts to another site, 
and re-erected. If the columns and beams 
were assembled by means of suitable steel 
brackets and bolts the framework could be 


handled with the same facility as one of 
structural steel. The roof trusses could be 


built up in the same way, and, if necessary, 
the long tie-beams and curved members 
might be formed in sections with specially 
prepared bolt-holes for the attachment of 
splice plates, which, together with other steel 
connexions, could easily be cased as @ pr- 
tection inst the influence of heat. No 
difficulty whatever need occur in the addition 
of wall panels and roof covering and their 
subsequent removal. z 

Our view is that the method of treating 
reinforced concrete here suggested 1s _ 
only means of popularising that _—_ 
for the jal purpose of exhibition bui 
ings, we believe that the propos 
deserves serious consideration by architects 
and engineers who are interested in reinfo 
concrete construction. 


CONCRETE-SHEATHED 
STEEL BRIDGES. 


1. 
Party for the protection of — 
from corrosion, and partly for hoct sak . 
pearances, many existing § $ 
have been cased in concrete, and ~~ 
recent times several new bridges one 
constructed in America embodying con 
steel construction. — 
egy Avenue Bridge, em 
is an example of the last-mentione 7 
Having the clear span of 67 = fol “3 
overall width of 64 ft. § in., 2m al oe 
clear headway of 14 ft. * the - ak 
bridge carries four tracks of thn a 
Central and Hudson River Rail So 
structure includes twenty *!* ig ea by 
i inged type, 
pedo ans po essa slabs on the %P 
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ps at oe ee ty transverse PA 
walls of the same materia! and in cs of 
by the arch ribs, over which the thie 
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Fig. 2. Main Street Bridge, Buffalo. 


te conerete is increased between the crown 
in] the first spandrel opening. 

Fig. | is a half elevation and longitudinal 
vetion, the latter illustrating the details of 
onstruction and the former showing the 
appearance of the finished structure after 
pplication of the concrete sheathing and 
onstruction of the reinforced concrete 
parapets, 

The bridge contains about 212 tons of 
vtructural steel, 600 cubic yards of concrete, 
ind some 15 tons of reinforcement. It was 
erected in longitudinal halves, and arrange- 
ments were made for avoiding interference 
with street and railway traffie during con- 
struction, 

‘nother concrete-sheathed bridge in 
buffalo carries Main Street over four tracks 
of the Buffalo Belt Line, the structure com- 
prising a skew cantilever span of concrete 
nrotected steel and a solid reinforced concrete 
deck slab finished by reinforced concrete 
parapets, 

_ Fig. 2 is a half elevation of the steel canti- 
ever span, the total length of which is 149 ft. 
‘tom centre to centre of the anchorages. 
There are seventeen pairs of cantilevers, each 
‘onnected by a suspended plate girder 45 ft. 
ong, the pivot of each cantilever being formed 
ya pin bearing on the abutment, as shown. 
All the cantilever girders are connected 
“erally by transverse frames laid parallel 
> the abutments and the steelwork is 
sieathed in concrete to the minimum thick- 
“ss O16 in. The upper flanges of the girders 
we embedded in the road platform, which is 
arched between them and reinforced near 
Ne lower surface with wire cloth. The foot- 
iOS and parapets are of reinforced concrete, 
cot veing secured to the bridge by 
by see owels, Ample provision is made 
nba forced concrete subways for water 
nice other conduits, and cast-iron 
sitached or tramway cable standards were 
; 4 at intervals to the main girders, 


the haaee « P . 
® bases of the sockets being embedded in 


conerete, 

Fie 3 i . - 

anna pe an elevation showing the appear- 
ace of Ser . 

ladets th bridge when finished, the structure 

Ing «bout 320 tons of structural steel, 


1,600 en) 
ring uw’ Yards of conerete, and 9 tons of 
tinfurcement, 





30th of the bridges described in this article 
were designed under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Kittredge, chief engineer to the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
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ENGINEERING NOTES. 





An appliance devised by a 
Novel Method  3erman engineer for cutting 
of Felling trees consists of a steel wire 
Trees. to which reciprocating motion 
is imparted by means of 
mechanism operated by an electric motor. 
The friction ensuing heats the wire to such 
temperature as enables it to burn its way 
through the tree as readily as a wire can be 
drawn through cheese or soap. It is stated 
that by this simple device a tree of 20 in. 
diameter can be cut through in six minutes, 
either above or below ground level. In the 
latter case the stump can be left in position, 
and the troublesome task of uprooting is 
obviated. For use in places where electricity 
is not available the apparatus includes a port- 
able internal-combustion engine coupled to a 
dynamo for generation of the necessary cur- 
rent. One obvious advantage of the method 
is the avoidance of waste such as is caused by 
ordinary tree felling. 


Ix December last the con- 

The tract for the masonry piers 
New Quebec of the new bridge over the 
Bridge. St. Lawrence River, Quebec, 
was let to a Canadian firm of 
contractors at the price of 488,000/. Tenders 
are now on the point of being received for 
the erection of the steel superstructure in 
accordance with the designs of the Commission 
appointed by the Canadian Government. The 
structure will take the place of the partly- 
completed work which collapsed during con- 
struction in 1907, and will involve the use of 
some 66,000 tons of steel. Owing to the 
stringent conditions of the specification and 
the magnitude of the undertaking, it 1s 
anticipated that the tenders will not exceed a 
dozen in number. Canadian and United 
States firms will naturally be in evidence, and 
we understand that two or ee a 
engineering companies propose submit a 
saint von British tenders will doubtless 
forthcoming, but so far the only one of 
which we have heard is that of the Cleveland 


i Compatiy in association with the 
Mote itan’ Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Com . These two firms propose to estab- 
lish bri and engineering works in Canada, 


and have recently registered at Montreal the 
British Empire Bridge Company. 


663. 


THe total quantity of filling 
Gatun Dam deposited in the Gatun Dam 
and Locks. on the Isthmian Canal now 

amoints to considerably more 
than 10,000,000 cubic yds., about half of this 
consisting of excavated material transported 
by trains and — along each toe of the 
dam, the remainder being semi4igyid material 
removed by dredging and pumped inte the 
places prepared for it. At the end of the 
first twelve months of concrete Work on the 

Gatun Locks some 655,009 eubie yds. of con- 

crete were deposited, the quantity remaining 

to be deposited being about 1,450,000 cubic 
yds. Most of the work so far accomplished 
has been on the upper locks, the next section 
for completion bemg the locks below, an 

‘peration involving removal of the enormous 

timber moulds on timber sliding-ways. As 

tach mould weighs some 2,200 tons when 
empty, the magnitude of the works may 
readily be imagined. 


By the provisions incor- 

Fire-Escape porated in the London Build 

Stairways. ‘ng Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, certain classes of build- 
ings must be provided with approved means 
of escape in case of fire. The facilities to be 
provided depend upon a variable combination 
of circumstances, but it is laid down as a 
general principle that high buildings and al! 
buildings where more than twenty persons 
sleep or are employed must have at least one 
enclosed and protected stairway and exit, and 
alternative means of escape from each floor 
in the form either of external gangways or 
balconies affording access to adjoining pre 
mises, or of an external iron stairway, or of 
other alternatives which we need not specify 
in the present article. 

Outside iron staircases, even when not 
primarily intended for fire escape, are fre- 
quently made to serve a double purpose, and 
may be constructed in many different, styles 
to suit varying requirements. A straight iron 
stairway very suitable for hotels and schools 
is one measuring 3 ft. 6 in. wide with 
chequered steel treads, open risers, with one 
baluster to each tread, and completed with a 
half-round iron handrail. 

A sound and efficient staircase can, for the 
sake of economical construction, be carried 
on canti'ever brackets. For smal] staircases 





Fig. 1. Fire Escape Staircase erected at the 
New Central Criminal Courts. 
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Fig. 2. Fire Escape Staircase erected at Tele- 
phone Exchange, Aston Manor, Birmingham 


this mode of fixing is quite safe, but for fire 
escape stairs of several flights direct bearings 
are always advisable. Fig. 1 is a view of a 
staircase erected at the Central Criminal! 
Courts, where exterior stanchions are pro- 
vided as supports, although some cf the 
flights project in cantilever beyond them 
Fig. 2 shows a staircase of excellent structural 
design erected for the Telephone Ex: hange at 
Aston Manor, Birmingham. 

As a general rule loca] authorities insist 
upon short flights with frequent landings, 
and in London the County Council regula 
tions prescribe fifteen as the maximum num 
ber of treads in any flight. The application 
of the requirements imposed by the Act men 
tioned under the direction of the London 
County Council has naturally given a con 
siderable impetus to the industry connected 
with the making of iron stairways, gantries, 
bridges, balconies, and other structures 
specified by the Act for providing means of 
escape from buildings in case of fire. Among 
the firms engaged in this department of 
engineering work may be mentioned Messrs. 
H. & ©. Davis & Co., Ltd., of Clapham 
and Camberwell, by whom were constructed 
the stairways illustrated, and who have for 
some years made a specialty of iron and steel 
stairs for fire-escape and general purposes, the 
firm having recently enlarged their manu 
facturing premises to enable them to cope 
more adequately with the increased demand 
for productions of this class. 


As an alternative to the 

Submarine simple but tedious process of 
Rock Excava- drilling holes by # wine and 

tion. blowing up submarine rocks 
by dynamite, the Lobnitz 
method has been used with advantage in 
many places for removing obstructions from 
and deepening canals and harbours. The 
Lobnitz apparatus consists of a pontoon pro- 
vided with one or more hoists of the pile 
driver type for operating a pointed “ monkey ”’ 
weighing from 10 to 15 tons. Repeated blows 
from this weight disaggregate the rock to be 
removed, and the débris are cleared away by 
dredging. 

Another system is that adopted by the port 
authorities of Trieste. where a pontoon is 
employed having two percussion crills oper- 
ated by electric motors, and capable of per- 
fcrating vertical or slightly-inclined holes of 
about 3 in. diameter by 6 ft. 6 in. deep, fh 


which =. "gl are subsequently placed and 
disc ; 

We give a cross-section illustrating the 
general arran t of the pontoon, which 
measures 60 ft, long by 20 ft. wide, and in 
order to prevent movement d the 
operation of the drills is furnished with four 
tubular cast-iron supports each with a 
pointed end. The supports are lowered by 
means of worm gearing driven by a steam- 
engine, and the operation is continued until 
the pontoon has been raised bodily for a few 
inches, the pressure thus developed ensuring 
the stabilit uisite for working the per- 
cussion drills. “the exterior diameter of the 
supports is 10) in., and, being composed of 
jointed sections, their length can be adjusted 
according to the depth of water in which the 
ew may be required to work. 

uring trials conducted at Trieste the 
pontoon was raised by means of the supports 
so as to exert the total pressure of 105 tons, 
and preserved perfect stability for a period 
of three days. 

The two drills are mounted outside the hull 
of the pontoon, and, being suspended from 
an articulated joint, can be moved to any 
angle within 15 deg. from the vertical. The 
stem of the drill is hollow, so as to permit 
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water to be injected at the po; 

, '© point for coo} 
purposes. The drill strikes oe 
minute, and is turned slightly dose” 

When the dsill-holes have. & 
- have been { 
and ch anged the pontoon is } oar 
the site by means of Gabler ait <p hgre 
; , and is bronght back to contin 
work after the niine has been fired, 8 


ALTHOUGH quite close ty 
Jersey City and Brooklyn, 


Proposed Jersey 

~~ seo roges iS at present 
y, completely isolated from Ney 

Staten Island. York so far as yh gay 
facilities are concerned. It 

appears, however, that & project is on foot 
to construct a railway tunnel beneath the 
Narrows at the entrance to New Y 
Harbour, so that the lines on Staten Is! 
may be linked up to those on the 


ork 
and 
Opposite 


side, and thus afford access to Brooklyn and 
New York. The proposal is to construct the 
— _- @ foundation supported 

y » an ace upon this a series of 
steel! tubes obese gm concrete, the pecedure 
being similar to that adopted in the case of 
the roit tunnel on the system of the New 
York Central Railroad. 
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MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 
iiding Trades Employers’ 
tn Seen 


The annual general meeting of the Bir- 
cham  Buildi Trades Employers 
Igwiation was held on the 17th inst. at 
the Imperial Hotel, Temple-street, Mr. Ralph 
Webb (President) in the chair, and in pro- 
posing the adoption of the Report and state- 
ment of accounts he remarked that at the last 
annua! meeting Mr, Whittall, the then Presi- 
dent, expressed the hope they would experi- 
exe during the year an improvement, if 
mt a boom, in their trade. Bothiegoest he 
were in the ition of being to 
report that te Pad been realised. He 
t the r had been considerably 
though past year hi . 
worse than the one which preceded it. All 
they could do was to go forward in the hope 
that next year they would be able to report a 
hom. One of the most satisfactory features 
of the work of the Association been the 
splendid results achieved through conciliation 
both employers and employed. Had it not 
heen for the efforts of the National, Midland, 
and local Boards trade would have been on 
more than one occasion at a standstill. One 
vital point which had been settled satis- 
factorily with some branches of the trade was 
that affecting the rate of wages paid to night 
gangs. As they were aware, this was a 
matter which, in late years, had been a cause 
of considerable friction. It was gratifying to 
note the membership had increased, bes ther 
must not be satisfied until the Association 
embraced everyone connected with the build- 
ing and kindred trades in the district. Their 
Committee had again been busy in trying to 
ease the trade from unjust and unsatisfactory 
clauses inserted in contracts, not only the 
Corporation, but, during the last month, by 
eeveral architects. These were quite against 
the ruling of the R.I.B.A., and it would be 
their endeavour to prevent such things by 
refusing to sign contracts. Much time had 
been spent in considering new by-laws issued 
by Birmingham and Handsworth Councils. 
The representations made to each authority 
were met in a fair spirit, and it was hoped 
the alterations secured would be beneficial to 
all. In the early part of the year it was 
‘ound necessary to ask the General Purposes 
Committee of the City Council to receive a 
deputation to discuss some of the clauses the 
Birmingham Trades Council sought to have 
inserted in all Corporation contracts. If all 
those clauses had been allowed to pass they 
could not have called their businesses their 
own. They had received notices from several 
branches of the trade for alterations in work- 
ing rules and in regard to increase of wages. 
__ The Secretary (Mr. G. Henry. Wright) said 
the bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and 
‘abourers asked that the boundaries rule 
should be altered so as to include not only a 
radius of five miles from S$ n-place, 
but the whole of the boroughs of Smethwick 
_ West Bromwich, the urban district of 
idbury, and the parish of Blackheath. As 
o hours of work, notice had been given to 
ak that work should commence in the 
bear months, between November 21 and 
vanuary 29, at 7.30 a.m. instead of eight, 
— that haif an hour should be allowed for 
ireakfast. ‘The builders’ labourers and opera- 
“ bricklivers asked for increased wages, 
me an ‘.rpenters’ application for increase 
em cone on in March next before the 
National (onciliation Board. The operative 
i. *s*ed for the following addition to 
ac rules: “No worked stone, quarry or 
‘twise, to be introduced into this dis- 
net from an underpaid district. This not 


to ine : 
aa steps, landings, and girder-pad 
_ lt: J. Dallow seconded the motion, which 
wee to. 

dlected ay Webb was unanimously re- 


‘lent, Mr, W. Moffat Senior Vice- 
president, ind Mr. G. Elwins Junior Vice- 
es ent. Mr. J. Twigg was re-elected Hon. 
ag nd Mr. C. L. James Auditor. 
the Cit tollct drew attention to the fact that 
z ity ( “ncil would probably be enlarged 
could ge April, and asked if scme steps 
Ot this te. 3. to secure the representation 
Sak: PY Some gentleman who could 
in their interests when occasion 
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demanded. They had been seriously handi- 
capped during the past twelve months 
through having no representative on the 
Council. There was one occasion in par- 
ticular last January. Without the knowledge 
of their Association or other employers’ 
associations in the city, the General Purposes 
Committee of the Council accepted certain 
resolntions passed by the ‘Trades Council 
relating to clauses to be insisted on in all 
forms of contract, and to be sent out with 
papers such as, for instance, quantities relat 
ing to proposed contracts. The first intima- 
tion they had that this step had been taken 
was the publication in the newspapers of the 
agenda of the Council. It so happened some 
of them saw this as they were on their way 
to the National Federation meefing in London. 
The matter was brought forward, and steps 
were taken to have the matter dealt with at 
the Council House. The result was the 
clauses were considerably modified before 
being presented to the City Council. To-day 
those clauses were bad enough. Had they 
been represented on the City Council matters 
could hardly have assumed the shape they did 
without the knowledge of the Association. 


The Birmingham Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association held their annual dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, on the 
12th inst. Mr. Ralph Webb, President of 
the Association, was in the chair, Mr. W. 
Moffat occupied the vice-chair. 

Proposing ‘‘The Birmingham Building 
Trades Employers’ Association and the Trade 
of the City,”’ Mr. Steel-Maitland, M.P., said 
he wished to congratulate the other trades of 
the city on the prosperity which, according to 
the annual report of the Association, they 
enjoyed. But eo far us the building trades 
were concerned, he hoped there was 4 
prosperous future in store. There were two 
points on which he wished to lay some 
emphasis. One was purely a matter of 
speculation as ét appeared to one not en- 
gaged in any one of the trades covered by 
the Association. Would it not be pcssible to 
have a style of building which would do 
more justice to the increased varieties and 
facilities in the matter of material which they 
at present possessed ’ He had on many 
occasions to enter buildings of varicus 
historical styles; and he found they reflected 
the materials which those who lived at 
the time had at their disposal. Anyone could 
note this who studied the history of building. 
He once made a bet that in ancient Rome 
there were not three examples of_a true arch 
which possessed a lateral thrust. He was 
sorry to say the arbitrator managed to 
produce five instances, and he Jest. As 
cne who took an _ outside interest in 
butldings, it appeared to him somewhat 
strange that with the use of iron, and 
its handmaiden—if he might so cal! it—ferro- 
concrete, they should not have evolved some- 
thing of a newer style than they had hither- 
to been able to manage. There was another 
»oint—which was more practical—to which 
. would draw attention. If there was one 
thing of importance engaging the attention 
of the practical mind to-day it was the growth 
of the suburbs of a great industra] centre 
like Birmingham and other great cities of 
the kingdom. Only recently he had occasion 
to say he believed it was quite practicable to 
indulge in the luxury of a garden city in 
which houses could be built, if they could be 
let, at a rent of 8s. a week or upwards; but 
that the crux of the situation came when they 
had to build a house that would let at 5s. 
a week or-a little more. At the same time, 
he said, he believed it possible. He was 
afterwards taken to task by a practice] 
Birmingham builder, who said he cou d prove 
it was impossble. For himself, he did not 
believe it was impossible. Part of his trade 
in life was to be a suburban landowner, It 
had been his lot to build one or two smal! 
houses for himself, and he had come to the 
conclusion a a — - ‘ — 
possible, provided, and prov» only, there 
was dion in the matter of building by 
laws, and with regard to roads. He believed 
that a demend for some such type of new 
develcpment of the suburbs was bound to 
come. Therefore, he suggested it was worthy 
cf an important Associatéon like theirs to con- 
sider me steps should be taken to meet 
it. He believed the demand was justified. 
It they anclysed t conditions they found 
the ordinary type of work for the ordinary 





workman had been rendered, on the whole, 
less intersting by the great sub-division of 
machinery. W a man’s work was 
rendered less interesting, it was necessary, if 
possible, to give him a home which supplied 
the interest his work no longer possessed. 
Through the influence of Education Acts a 
generation was growing up who were con- 
scious of the need for that interest. 

were reason which made him feel that not 
only was the demand for a new type of 
suburb justifiable, but, justifiable or not, it 
was absolutely bound to come in the near 
future. 

In his reply Mr. Webb said their trade was 
at present in a bad way, but he hoped that 
the gentleman who would succeed him in 
the chair would be able to congratulate them 
on substantial improvement. Last year he 
referred to the unsatisfactory arbitration 
clauses inserted in Corporation and other 
contracts. With regard to this matter he was 
glad to be able to report progress, but it was 
very slow. Having reterred to the good work 
done in the past by conciliation boards, and 
the debt of gratitude owing to the gentlemen 
who composed them, Mr. Webb spoke of the 
need for representation of the trade on the 
City Council. He also dealt with the ques- 
tion of insurance against unemployment, 
which, he said, was a very serious one to 
members of the building trade. 

Mr. George Elvins proposed “The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” coupled with the names 
of Mr. G. Salway Nicol (Vice-President of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association) 
and Mr. J. Kirkham Dale. He said there 
appeared to be fashions in architecture, just 
as there were in ladies’ hats and frocks. 
They might yet live to see the merry widow 
gable and the hobble cornice. At present the 
fashion appeared to be to make their mortar 
joints almost as thick as their bricks and to 
get as many colours as possible into their 
bricks, tiles, and slates. That was quite the 
reverse of what obtained a few years ago. 
There seemed to be a revival in the use of 
stone for dressings, etc. Upon this architects 
were to be congratulated, for, apart from the 
fact that nothing enhanced the beauty of an 
elevation so much as stone, no substitutes 
could compare with the genuine article. 
Timber appeared to be the only thing which 
maintained its old traditions, and if someone 
would write a specification applicable only to 
timber he would earn the gratitude of the 
entire trade. 

Messrs. Nicol and Kirkham Dale re- 
sponded. 

The other toasts were “Kindred Associa- 
tions "—proposed by Mr. J. J. Moffat and 
responded to by Mr. S. Smethurst (President 
of the National Federation) and Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Barnsley (President of the Midland 
centre)—and “ The Visitors.” 


Lan 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY : 
The Beginnings of Art. 


Tue following is part of a lecture by Mr. 
Felix Clay, M.A., Architect to the Board 
of Education, delivered befcre the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on the 7th inst. :— 

“I suppose that we have mest of us at 
times paused in our work to wonder what it 
all means. Why is this good art and that 
bad? Who settled the laws of composition 
and design? How were they discovered’? 
Why do we feel pleasure in some forms and 
not in others? How, when, and where did 
art begin? What does it come from? And, 
finally, What is it? 

Commonly speaking, by art, using the word 
without any qualifying epithet, we mean effort 
and skill devoted to the expression or creation 
of the beautiful. Clearly it is only possible 
to rate art from skill by the result pro- 
duced; that is to say, mechanical skill or 
manual dexterity is — in the making of 
everything. This skill is engaged at cne 
moment in the creation of the useful, at 
another of the artistic, or very often of the 
two together in such a way that it is hardly 

ible to draw any line of demarcati-n. 
Ths connexion between art in its early: forms 
and utility is obvious, and it is clear that the 
fine arts involve the exercise of a skill 
originally purely useful, meeting . material 
needs, but carried on and developed to serve 
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an ideal end in the creation of that which is 
only intended to provide pleasure to the 
aesthetic senses. 

The Name “ Artist.” 


it is common to find the name of artist 
claimed by the exponents of almost any 
branch of skill—from tight-rope walking to 
music, from hairdressing to architecture; nor 
is the reason far to seek. When a workman 
is spoken of as an “artist”’ it is intended to 
convey the idea that there is something more 
in his work than that of the ordinary man- 
that he has some sort of ideal in front of him, 
unconscious perhaps, and only éxpressed by 
an extra care or finish, something over and 
beyond what will-just do, that gives a peculiar 
excellence to his work. Consequently anyone 
who wishes to imply that he is superior in his 
particular line of work is apt to style himselt 
artist. 

The Difference between Art and Skill. 

So that, while it is hardly possible to draw 
any distinction between art and skill that can 
be applied as a criterion, the word “ artisti 
may certainly be used of the work upon an 
object by anyone to whom that object makes 
an appeal by pleasing his eye, as well as, or 
apart from, any pleasure in it as a purely 
useful thing. 

Chat, therefore, is the first distinction to be 
very carefully kept in mind—the difference 
between art and skill; the two things are so 
frequently and unfortunately confused. And 
the reason that they are confused is fairly 
obvious. It is almost impossible to separate 
them in practice, the chief reason being that 
so much of what may be truly described as 
artistic is unconscious or half conscious. - An 
artistic worker pute something into his work 
without knowing it which carries its appeal 
to the artistic spectator, who teels that it is 
there and feels pleasure in it, but he cannot 
isolate the quality and put his finger on it and 
say omit this or that and you take out the 
artistic quality. It is the commonest thing to 
see a picture painted with the highest degree 
of technical skill, with so lifelike a repre 
sentation of the subject that people will go 
into raptures over it, yet which is in reality a 
coloured photograph entirely devoid of art; 
the pleased spectator has mistaken his 
pleasure in the skill for real esthetic pleasure. 
We come back to the fact that the laws of 
art and design merely register the accumu- 
lated likes and dislikes of a great. number of 
people—t.e., the beantiful is what we like; 
we do not like it because it is beautiful. If 
any object appeals to that innate emotional 
feeling for the beautiful it is an artistic 
object to anyone who in looking at it feels 
that sort of effect, whether the maker of it 
had any idea of making such an appeal or 
not, just as we can feel an emotional thrill at 
the beauty of a landscape or a sunset. That 
is to say, beauty is subjective—it does not 
exist as a quality in the object, it exists in 
the pleasure of the person seeing it. There 
are, of course, laws of composition, design, 
etc., but they simply codify successful 
practice, and are of immense value educa- 
tionally and in saving time and trouble. 


Connexion between Feeling and _ Intellect. 
The connexion between feeling and intellect 
the appreciation of beauty is one that 
should be kept as clear as possible. When an 
object of beauty-—-a beautiful scene, fine 
music, great architecture. or a fine pic ture—is 
brought before us we can, if we analyse our 
own feelings carefully, distinguish, so to 
speak, two phases, though as a rule they seem 
so simultaneous and intermingled that we do 
not consxiously differentiate them. In the 
first place comes a sudden feeling of delight 
er pleasure that is previous to and inde- 
pendent of any sort of intellectual action. 
That is to say, there is a simple sense response 
to beautiful colour wr form or rhythmical 
sound in the organ itself which gives rise 
to a feeling of pleasure, just as a sweet taste 
does to the tongue. Now, an interesting 
point is that, while in the case of taste, or 
touch. or smell we at once localise the seat of 
the sensation in the organ, in the case of the 
ev> and ear we refer it at once to the brain, 
so that the pleasure appears to originate there, 
end so is naturally termed higher: further. 
unless in verv exceptional cases the actual 
sensation is slight, and before we have had 
time to realise it we get all the crowding 
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ideas called up by association or s . 
which are so much more interesting and so 
much more powerful that they almost imme- 
diately occupy the whole of the consciousness, 
giving the feeling that art appreciation: is 
entirely and whoily intellectual. Now, al- 
though you will find all this in any on 
psychology, I have ventured to repeat it here 
because not only is it highly important for a 
due understanding of art questions, but it is 
frequently overlooked, and thus we get con- 
tinual —— to define beauty and art in 
purely intellectual terms—recognition of 
unity in variety, etc.—whereas the basis lies 
in emotion, having a natural derivation, just 
as love and and fear, and in the same 
way capable of being raised into more and 
more i regions and of being made more 
and more refined and acute by training. 


Natural Taste. 


We have therefore to remember that, how- 
ever complicated and ideal our thoughts may 
become before beauty in any form, we see at 
the beginning, arousing the wsthetic emotion, 
this natural taste, which guides and limits 
and controls, and when pleased sets in train 
the emotional excitement. This taste is the 
final, inexplicable factor from which works 
on wsthetic usually start. 

lake, for instance, this statement from 
Ruskin in “ Modern Painters” :—‘ Why we 
receive pleasure from some forms and not 
from others is no more to be asked or 
answered than why we like sugar and dislike 
wormwood. The utmest subtiety of investi- 
gation will only lead to ultimate instincts and 
principles of human nature, for which no 
further reason can be given than the simple 
will of the Deity that we should be so 
created.” 

The progress of science has at least shown 
that the power of discriminaticn between 
suitable and unsuitable food would be quickly 
developed by natural selection, so that we ‘can 
put the explanation as to why we like the 
wholesome sugar and dislike the poisonous 
wormwood a good many stages back. An 
analogous origin in utility exists for the other 
organs of sense. 


The Feeling of Pleasure. 

As long ago as 1880 Grant Allen traced 
clearly the connexion between colour and 
sound and the organs of sensation by showing 
that the mechanism in the eye and ear, by its 
sympathetic response to vibratory stimuli 
falling on it with suitable intervals for 
recovery, gave rise to pleasurable feeling, and, 
further, how harmonious rhythm causing 
enhancement of function would increase the 
pleasure. This established the fact that the 
pleasure or the reverse was directly traceable 
to physical structure. Why such a structure 
should be developed, and why it was advan- 
tageous for an animal to have a feeling of 
pleasure in certain forms more than others, he 
did not investigate. But to-day, when we 
realise with ever-increasing clearness that 
every function, with the necessary structural 
modification, is developed in response to the 
need for better adaptation to environment, or 
for some quality that will confer an advantage 
in the life struggle for the individual or the 
race, and that pleasure is the concomitant of 
activities useful or advantageous, and so lead- 
ing to their repetition, we are bound to ask 
how these particular qualities, 1.¢., wsthetic 
feelings, could have been useful, what form 
their prototype could have taken, and in 
which of the early and primitive instincts we 
have the original basis of the artistic feeling. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that this 
faculty of taking pleasure in certain forms 
must be preliminary to the production of any 
art form, however much it may be subse- 
quently modified by training and habit. For 
if there had not been the power of apprecia- 
tion to pick out and direct the first tentative 
efforts by liking one better than another no 
development could have begun, and without 
the pleasure there would have been no induce- 
ment to continue. 


Why Works of Art are Produced. 


The reason why works of art were first 
produced has given rise to endless con- 
troversies, and many ingenious ‘theories have 
been propounded to account for the impulse to 
create. M. Hirn in his “Origins of Art” 
points out that there are two things which 
have to be investigated—the reason why 
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We are all artists up to a point, and are 
continually making use of the same feel; 
and motives in idinaty everyday He, eink 
have — he reach a certain degree of 
intensity labelled artistic. | anging 
our houses, furniture, curtains, wallpapers 
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result; we cannot suppose that the mere 
creation of works of art would produce a 
feeling of pleasure in them, though, of course, 
such a faculty would, like all others, be 
strengthened and widened by cultivation. 

Of the various explanations that have been 
put forward to explain the reason for the 
production of works of art I will give one as 
an example. M. Hirn, in “The Ongin of 
Art,”’ finds the impulse to art, as I said just 
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overmastering feeling to enhance pleasure and 
to seek relief from pain, on the ground that 
art is better able than any other kind of 
mental function to serve and satisfy the 
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reasons with whic . Hirn suppo 
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ially those in the early » of art, are 
not due to any specific feeling for self- 
rxpression or self-externalisation, conscious or 
inonscious, but are quite simply the outcome 
ithe fact that certain colours, forms, shapes, 
, sounds caused a feeling of pleasure that 
«as sufficiently strong to lead to their repeti- 
tion and development. It must always be 
membered that we have to consider not only 
the exalted and inspired moments of art, but 
the commonplace, ordinary like and dislike, 
which represents the average person's power 
of appreciation, and is the proximate cause 
f the vast output of the things made to 
please. 
~ As soon as man, with his continual experi 
ment in all directions, had discovered the 
curious and delightful power over the atten- 
‘ion and the feelings possessed by rhythm we 
ray well imagine that he would continually 
devise means and occasions for enjoying this 
nleasure; but we have no reason to think that 
it would only be employed when he wished to 
wonvey some idea or impart seme feeling, 
though it would come with redoubled force 
hen it could add to its own power some 
ther emotion as well. But as words can 
iardly be used without saying something and 
, picture must present some definite object, 
ind as music also gains by being expressive 
f ome idea or some emotion, so any work 
i art is likely to be always expressive of 
«mething; but it is unlikely that the feeling 
or idea expressed was so much the cause of 
the production as was the desire to enjoy the 
rhythmic or other beautiful setting, and thus 
) stir the emotions. How often an artist 
desires to produce and then looks about for 
» motive! As the mastery ot the material] 
ul the means became more certain, and as a 
ertain degree of refinement was reached, the 
ntellectual factors would begin to play a 
arger and larger part; the ideal delights of 
the imagination and the stir of ideas would 
issume the place of greater importance, and 
» gradually reach the complicated compound 
of feeling and intellect that is aroused by the 
great works of art. 


Human Wants the Origin of Art. 
The arts in their earlier stages are simply 
‘kill and inventive ingenuity used to gratify 
the needs and desires of the individual, so 
that all human wants and tendencies are 
‘herelore to be considered the origin of art; 
what we now call the fine arte represent an 
abstraction of certain qualities that appeared, 
% to speak, incidentally in the products of 
‘ul Only intended—in the first place, at all 
“vents. to be useful, while the very utility 
‘eit laid the seeds of liking. That is to 
sy, the appreciation of the beautiful is a 
vatural faculty, pre-existent to any form of 
t; and as that faculty was found to be 
pleased by certain aspects or qualities in 
“ings that had been made, as well as by 
Fr ob je ts, it led to more and more 
iterentiated forms of skill, go that certain 
re were developed or set aside for the 
vtpese ot affording gratification to this 
vse In particular. This appreciation, though 

‘xtreme simplicity in the first place, would, 
“eal the other faculties, become of increas- 
veer bitxity and of wider range with the 
>, Sti of (he mental powers, making in its 
intuitive or unconscious responses 
a iat had in an earlier stage to be 
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existence. The known, the usual, the accus- 
tomed was to early man and animals the safe; 
the strange, the unknown, the new was 
dangerous, and had to be approached with 
caution—-bence the natural pleasure with 
which a known face, familiar surroundings, 
etc., would strike the beholder. A simple 
way in which this can be seen may be traced 
in our liking for symmetry. Roughly speak- 
ing, every organic thing that moves or grows 
is Symmetrical, or, at least, balanced. It has 
to be; we could not walk with one leg longer 
than the other, an ill-balanced tree or animal 
would be at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
life that would soon ensure its disappearance, 
Consequently early man, with his necessarily 
quick eye for the abnormal, would be at once 
unpleasantly struck by an unsymmetrical or 
ill-balanced object ; it would be strange, and 
therefore, perhaps, dangerous—in any case it 
would be awkward—to use. In the case of 
inanimate objects the force of gravity has 
again produced a form of balance, so that 
what we call a top-heavy thing is quite 
naturally felt as unsatisfactory. 


Need for the Accustomed. 

Closely allied with this is the need for 
that to which we are accustomed. Animals, 
savages, and backward peoples generally are 
described as incredibly conservative. Things 
must always be done as they have been done ; 
new-fangled notions must be wrong. The 
only sensible clothes are those to which they 
are used; they laugh at the dress of a 
foreigner, who is equally amused at their 
figures. Patterns, utensils; every article in 
common use has to conform to established 
rule, and change has to come gradually. The 
importance of this in the genesis and develop- 
ment of pattern can hardly be over-estimated. 
A feeling that there is some skill or clever- 
ness required to see the beauty in a thing. 
again, increases our pleasure by its subtle 
flattery of our own superiority. A knowledge 
that the object is very valuable or very rare 
or has some interesting association, again, all 
helps to swell the total effect. This list might 
be extended to any length. In early art we 
must be very careful in attributing to the 
makers the feelings and ideas that the things 
now arouse in us. 

The Psychological Process. 

To put the matter more psychologically, we 
might, I think, describe the process somewhat 
as follows :—-A person is brought before a 
picture or object or scene of great beauty, or 
listening to beautiful music. Certain subtle 
harmonies of line, composition, colour, 
rhythm, and so on have a direct, though 
perhaps subconscious, appeal, and raise their 
appropriate emotional response. Thus the 
person has a vague feeling of pleasure more 
or less intense; following quickly on this may 
come an immense variety of minor pleasure, 
referred to above—recognition, etc. ; then the 
intellectual pleasures—ideas around the 
object, historical associations, etc.—which 
may in their turn arouse the stronger 
emotions of love, pity, anger, and so on. 
Under the spur of the emotions the whole 
pulse of living is raised, the brain is excited, 
the whole tite of life feels strengthened— 
ideas come together under the spur in new 
combinations, old truths are felt with a new 
warmth, and so a great work of art leaves us 
with a fuller, richer sense of life; it seems to 
have given us new ideas and taught us some- 
thing. 

The Primitive Artist. 

To return again to the primitive artist, 
there is an instinct, which is very strong, 
which has been described as the instinct of 
workmanship. The need to make things was 
an early and vital one, and it shows itself 
still in leading to the intense desire and 
leasure in making things amongst those who 

ve no actual need to do anything of the 
kind. This, coupled with the fact that things 
when made are pleasing to look at, 16 
sufficient to account for a very large propor- 
tion of the early productions. ‘ 

There are several misconceptions that have 
to be guarded against in considering 
early production of primitive man. We are a 
little too apt to consider that any form of 
drawing ought to be considered art; so much 
so, indeed, that-we cannot teach drawing in 
an elementary school without calling it art 
work. It would be just as correct to ribe 
the work done in a copybook as literature, or 
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clay modelling as sculpture. It is simply 
training the eye. So we see the early draw- 
ings of the cave men and savages treated as 
though they were efforts at art production, 
whereas we may i ae that in reality they 
were utilitarian in the strictest sense of the 
term—intended merely as information or as a 
charm or incantation. Then we have draw 
ings which were probably executed much as 
a child given a pencil will make pictures, to 
which, indeed, they have a striking resem 
blance, though 6 pictures, done for the 
pleasure of looking at them, may ba con 
sidered the basis of decorative art. We have 
no criterion by which we can tell whether a 
particular object was what we mean by a 
work of art, or whether it was mere utility. 

I do not think we shall be wrong if we 
attribute a good many works of art not to an 
overpowering need for self-expression, but to 
an ingenious solving of some useful prob- 
lems, but guided! and controlled by a sort of 
subconscious feeling that it would be better 
in some one way than another; in a word, by 
taste-—the natural feeling for congruity, pro- 
portion, and fitness, and the true basis of the 
artistic feeling, a real earnest desire to do it 
better than it has been-<lone before. 


Origin of Art Production. 


To return to the question of the origin of 
art production. We see that in the process of 
evolution there naturally arises a_ strong 
instinct to deal with external matter, to 
mould or alter it, in order to render it more 
suitable to, and so more pleasing to, the 
individual, such efforts being guided by 
natural selection. Those who describe beauty 
as “ perfect fitness” can urge much in favour 
of such a definition, provided that they do 
not insist upon a conscious recognition of 
utility, past, present, or future. It is 
suitability or utility which has in the first 
place determined which forms and shapes 
shall survive in every kind of instrument, 
utensil, furniture, building, or any othe 
form of artificial production, and so to 
become the type, and thus the basis from 
which beautiful forms are developed—just as 
certainly as the struggle for existence has 
determined the shape and form of the human 
body, which has for us an irresistible appeal 
to the esthetic sense, and is perhaps the most 
typically beautiful thing that we know, and 
for that very reason. 

The exact method which led to the first 
beginnings of art and what was actually the 
original form that it took remain very much 
a matter of conjecture. It is, however, of 
great interest to examine the earliest and 
most simple examples of art, and the forms 
from which it seems as though it must have 
emerged, although almost the first en 4 must 
land us in a region where probability is 
perhaps as much as we can hope to reach. 


Works of Savage Tribes. 


We shall find the most promising field in 
the works of the most backward and un- 
cultivated savage tribes, who are, we may 
suppose—though we must do so with great 
caution—more nearly in the condition under 
which art forms first began to emerge. In 
examining their production it is of the 
greatest importance to regard them with 
sufficient simplicity, and not to read into 
them more than we can avoid from the 
advanced standpoint of our complicated 
mental attitude. The mind of the savage 1s 
much like that of a child; his power of dis- 
sociation and abstraction being small, the 
inventive faculty is correspondingly feeble. 
It is owing to this strong tendency always to 
do things as they have been done before, so 
marked a feature among uneducated people, 
that the ethnologist is able to trace back many 
customs and methods to very remote times, 
especially in the case of the more backward 
tribes. 

the early forms and patterns would, as we 
have often suggested, arise, not from any 
deliberate intention of producing a pleasing 
appearance, but either by chance or in 
response to what may be called the sense of 
expectancy aroused by the want of the 
familiar or the customary. The feeling of 
slight discomfort in the unfamiliar look of a 
thing would have many effects in small details. 
To the eye accustomed to an axe which was 
fastened on to the handle by binding one 
secured in some different way might give a 
feeling of bareness, of something wanting, 
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perhaps of weakness or insecurity, which 
would very naturally be met by marks to 
suggest the old binding. The part played by 
this sense in the origin and development of 
ornament and decoration is very wide. A 
glance at the first person met in the streets 
will produce many examples—in the unneces 
sary butte at the back of a coat, in the slit 
tapel, and so on.” The inclination to copy a 
previous method may be partly -due to this 
tendency, as well as a default of inventive 
capacity. 

As to the other method—chance—-we may 
easily imagine a savage picking up an odd 
shaped stone or piece of wood which has 
struck him by a resemblance to some animal 
or human being; a touch here or there com 
pletes the fancy, and he is delighted by the 
unexpectedly familiar suggestions. As likély 
1s not it will be made into a fetich, placed 
perhaps in some niche—an embryonic god. 
It has touched his recognition instinct, and 
ippeals no doubt with redoubled strength to 
one in the stage of mental development in 
which everything is credited with animal or 
human feelings and senses. So the young 
child at the imaginative stage is delighted to 
recognise a suggestion of a living being in the 
most unlikely places. 

The recognition instinct, no longer acting 
purely in its lfe-assisting capacity, would 
add its quota to the pleasure in recognising a 
pattern or form; this would be increased, 
obviously, if the form had, or were supposed 
to have, some special efficacy. We are not 
tiributing any disinterested and estheti 
nieasure to the savage mind, apart from the 
purely unconscious response. He will, we 
may imagine, feel, and so prefer without 
realising it, a highly-coloured model of a god. 
and will daub himself with colours juxtaposed 
is he feels most Suitable, will be roused to 
fury and excitement by the rhythmical dance 
in unison, will attempt to cover with marks a 
surfae that strikes him as wanting some 
thing, and as he does so the unconscious 
feeling for symmetry will tend to make the 
pattern balance. The patterns and forms will 
often tend to be constant, for in many of 
them the supposed magical qualities would 
prevent any intentional departure from the 
pattern; for no one could be sure in exactly 
which line or mark lay the real secret of its 
power. Even where no attempt was made to 
ilter or develop a design the inevitable in- 
bility to copy accurately would lead to a 
sradual, and in time considerable. change 
trom the original as one copy was made from 
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Traditional Methods. 

Kven a new material only gradually pro- 
<luces new forms, so strong is the demand of 
the eve and feeling for the well-known look ; 
stone building followed the constructional 
detail of woodwork, and something was felt 
to be wanting until the ends of the pegs that 

ere required to hold the wooden beams 
ogether had been reproduced, though entirely 
innecessary, in the stone. When the North 
American Indians discovered the use of clay 
the forms followed precisely the older basket 
vork, even to the ornament: the surface of 
the clay vessel was felt to be bare until made 
to suggest clearly the look of the old and 
familiar basket-work. 

\ pattern or form that is continually 
oped, especially if it is not essential to the 
utility of the thing, such as that of sugyest- 
ing some older but no longer necessary con 
struction, becomes, as 4a rule, meaningless 
after a time, either by small and involuntary 
leviations or by intentional modifications that 
seem to make it more pleasing, so much so 
that it is quite impossible to guess at the 
original motive. To the eve accustoming 
itself to each slight variation no discomfort 
or confusion is felt, and the pattern always 
«ppears perfectly natural and to be the right 
ind proper method of ornamentation, al 
though all resemblance to the object that gave 
it its original attraction or interest is lost. 

In the production of charms and figures, 
such as are used in the practice of various 

inds of sympathetic magic, is to be found a 
fertile source of what afterwards become art 
forms. It is most important to keep clearly 
in mind that it is not the art impulse that 
leads to their construction; we are so accus- 
tomed to look wpon any form of imitation of 
natural objects as art pure and simple that it 
is difficult always to remember that such 
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imitation can be undertaken solely with a 
material object in view. 
sthetic Selection. 

Thus it is easy to imagine that all the 
different activities and industries of early 
man and primitive tribes would, by providing 
objects of various kinds, form a suitable field 
from which the asthetic faculty would select 
appropriate examples and elaborate them. 
We have already drawn attention to the way 
in which objects once useful would please by 
a subconscious recognition of this; suc 
forms would appear to have an attractive 
wppearance—-they would be copied or form 
the basis of a design. In other cases we may 
imagine the suitability to purpose to be 
consciously recognised and deliberately ap- 
preciated. A man would become areaily 
attached to some implement of war or the 
chase which by long use and much service 
had proved its utility and reliability; this 
might well form the starting-point for 
artistic development. Various marks and 
signs would be engraved upon it, probably 
due in the first place to some idea of advan- 
tage, such as the owner's sign-mark, or for 
the purpose of exerting intluence upon events 
by the signs and figures with which it was 
engraved; also perhaps an obscure feeling 
that it was in some sort of way conscious, 
and that it would be pleased by the atten- 
tion, and-so do its work better. 


Variety of Feelings and Motives. 

Thus we get in the early stages a number of 
representations of things and designs, or 
patterns, which, although they might be taken 
for artistic embellishment, are in reality only 
pictographs, ideograms, or owners’ marks, 
models or images for purpose of exerting 
magical intluence, lucky signs, and so on, all 
of which, while only intended to be useful, 
had incidentally certain qualities that ap- 
pealed to the esthetic feelings; so that even 
at an early stage we can imagine that their 
repetition and development was due to a con- 
siderable variety of feelings and motives. 
There would be the purpose for ‘which the 
object was being made, the pleasure in the 
form it was taking, or the arrangement of 
the pattern, which would be expressed by a 
tendency to prefer certain lines of develop- 
ment—symmetry, balance, repetition—and 
perhaps in a particular juxtaposition of 
colours, and, by no means least, the pleasure 
in the work itself; no doubt there would also 
be the desire to make a better or more 
striking, and so more effective, object than 
anyone else had made. Gradually more and 
more attention woyld be paid to the mere 
appeatance, and certain features found pleas- 
ing might become accentuated at the expense 
of mere utility, until the object could hardly 
be of any practical use, and things would be 
made deliberately for their pleasing appear- 
ance alone, or made use of as a means of 
expressing ideas. 


Utility and Beauty. 

If we prefer so to describe it, utility 
organises the world into definite species and 
aggregations of matter. Only certain forms 
are in harmony with the laws of gravity, 
which disintegrates some forms while 
solidifying and perpetuating others. The eye 
is instantly offended by any obvious departure 
from this law, however ingeniously contrived, 
and thus comes to recognise certain types or 
forms as permanent and satisfactory. We 
have already traced the natural harmony 
between beauty and utility, though it is clear 
that our esthetic delight is not based upon a 
conscious recognition of practical advantages, 
else many hideous things would be beautiful, 
and Socrates’s contention be true that he was 
really more beautiful than a certain handsome 
youth because his protuberant eyes were 
better adapted for seeing, his Jarge mouth for 
eating, and wide nostrils for breathing. 
This seems to reduce the theory to an 
absurdity, and yet it has much truth in it. 
If a nose and eyes and mouth like those of 
Socrates were so ne and so advan- 
tageous to survival that such a conformation 
had been developed by natural selection, we 
should inevitably consider them beautiful-- 
somewhat in the way, perhaps, that the 
Hottentot admires his women, whom we 





consider repulsively ugly. Beauty may be 


constituted by the imagination, with utter 
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ignorance of, or indeed prof Z 
for, practical advantage, and Set it ee 
get away from the necessary and mere 
for the necessary must be use ul 
: : % the common » 
the habitual, and therefore the basis oe 
type, from which imaginative = 
are created by accentuating the 
features. " 
We do not Revessari! y like a new thing ‘ 
once because it is useful, but if it i 
n it appeals to bred: it 18 really 
pie ag . our practical approval: 
as we admire ite ingenuity we becom, 
rosa me to it gradually, until we should 
come miss it, and in time there wl) |, 
formed a type which will be cégable of de 
made pleasing. Chimneys at one tine we, 
. — 1€ Were 
considered as ugly Oxi rescence to be con 
cealed as far as possible ; sloping roofs hay, 
so determined, by their practical utility i. 
mea ih to & he O al utility, the 
finis @ house that we like th 
however much we may at times think w 
should prefer the open balustrades against 
the sky. The ever-recurring mingling of the 
useful form and the more beautiful develop 
ment has 80 complicated the feelings that we 
cannot divest ourselves of the almost sub. 
conscious approval of the economy or fitnes:— 
the sense that a form so long borne by some 
particular thing must be right, so that we do 
not ever question it. But this is often a slow 
process ; first of all, the new form may take a 
long time to develop into the best. shape for 
its practical use, and then the habit that wil 
ultimately produce the toleration, ripening 
into pleasure, may be of long growth. It is 
difficult to judge of the ouestion at the 
present day with regard to the introduction 
of new and useful forms: these appear with 
such rapidity that we have not had time to 
assimilate them, and they have not had time 
to find their final type. It may be that iron 
afd steel construction will develop into a fom 
in which we shall find real beauty, the motor 
car develop the graceful lines that wil! make 
it a pleasure to the eye. But we may at least 
go so far as to say that if the appearance of 
utility does not constitute effect, it at least 
modifies it-—glaring obvious unfitness will 
spoil anything, while a clear practical utilty 
will at least ensure toleration for the most 
rude and awkward-looking contrivance I! 
we think of it, it is almost necessary thal 
utility should keep watch, as it were, over 
beauty; the laws of natural selection and 
survival must exclude the useless, give vaiue 
to the useful; to run riot in pursuit of 
beauty which had no connexion with practic 
advantage would run counter t human 
advance and happiness, and end in confusion 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we hav, 
as it were, a natural dislike to mere wanton 
extravagance and lavish waste. It is this 
curious contradiction between the obvious 
connexion between beauty and utility, on 
one hand, and the almost passionate quan © 
the artist and lover of beauty that uttity ™ 
anything to do with it, on the other, i 
creates a great stumbling block. ‘The ans" 
lies, as we hope to have shown, in the - 
that all forms to have survived must 
been at one time useful, and that our li roa 
and tendencies must have been developed 
: : cote - because they 
like and appreciate things on'y at the 
were useful in the first eg = it » the 
ski jes remain jong atic’ ’" 
pag sad De to change of ae 
ment, of the partic ular ob je ts at all gee 
as useful objects wpol! shee gl the 
w come 0 ; 
roar hos om aap ‘plicable and 1 
whic ern = &) vo] rs ate of 
- Se ae a majority © 
their later forms have, in a aig i usefel 
cases, no perveivable relitien tne con 
Thus there is a tendency to CCny 2 vary 
nexion to which the [a ully ratios to the 
existence—a phenon enon comm they 126 
other instinctive emotions when * ‘this We 
. £ the ideal. If we realise to ' 
the region of the 1 - ds the connexion ° 
can clear in our min : wishing to mail 
ili rithout wish 
beauty and utility spinapimpaagce = AN the 
tain that it is in its essence how: 
s ] or practical good. fa 
expression of a mora ple of @ 
Aew appeals to peo : 
th such a view 4?! eae 
ever much suc t The direction in walt 
certain temperament. 1 be vari 
the form wil ‘ tion of } 
. ‘ : the «direc ‘ 
necessarily lie in direction in whic 
utility, but in the circu’ or cortail 
. + certain features f 
msthetic tastes; cer : tendencie, 
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further utility; the artist dwells on those 
vatures of it that are agreeable, and in 
idealisig it those are the points with which 
he will deal.” 
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COURT OF COMMON 
COUNCIL. 


yertinG of the Corporation was held at 
he Guildhall on Thursday last week. The 
: sooedings Were presided over Rd Sir Vezey 
trong, the newly-elected Lord Mayor. 

“The Grange,” Kilburn.—A letter was 
-ceived from the Town Clerk of the rege 
of Hampstead, further in reference to e 
question of the preservation of ‘“ The Grange, 
Kilburn, stating that definite terms have been 
uranged upon which the new owners are 
villing to dispose of a portion of the estate as 
an open space, and expressing the hope of the 
froos and Open Spaces Committee of the 
Rorough Couneil that the Corporation will 
wonsider its decision net to make a contribu- 
son towards the purchase money.—No action 
was taken in the matter. et 

Rishopsgate-street Without Widening.—An 
arrangement was submitted by the Improve- 
nents and Finance Committee for acquiring 
ine freehold interest of the Governors of the 
Rishopsgate Foundation in the premises Nos. 
128 aul 129, Bishopsgatestreet Without, for 
the sum of 9,000/.—The Court approved. 

St. Paul’s Bridge—Mr. W. H. Thomas 
announced that an agreement had been arrived 
at in regard to the new bridge scheme with 
the London County Council. A conference of a 
nost satisfactory character had taken place 
ietween the Highways and Improvements ian - 
mittees of the Council and the Bridge House 
Kstaves Committee, the former expressing their 
willingness to join the Corporation in its 
scheme. Having settled their difficulties with 
the County Council, the Committee found that 
their scheme and methods of procedure had 
heen condemned by some representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
deputation from which body had already been 
received and heard by the Contmittee. .The 
architects had on that occasion made certain 
proposals, one of which was that the new 
bridge should open on the north approach 
immediately opposite the dome of St. Paul’s. 
The Committee thought this proposal an 
admirable one, but regarded it as imprac- 
ticable, as it would add enormously to the 
vst of the work. It was not to-be forgotten 
that the object of building the new bridge was 
to relieve the congestion of the traffic in the 
City. and also to provide accommodation for 
the tramways. The artistic character of the 
new bridge must be made, therefore, subser- 

ent to its usefulness. A suggestion had been 

ide that the best architectural advice should 

e obtained by the Committee, and that sug 
sestion the Committee would adopt. ‘The 
institute had threatened to oppose the Cor- 
poration’s Bill in Parliament, but that threat 
‘ad no terrors for the Bridge House Estates 
Committee At the same time, it was the 
lesire of the Committee that the architectural 
‘vatures of the bridge should be worthy of 
the City and its traditions. Replying to 
juestions that were raised by several mem- 
«rs, Mr. Thomas said that Sir Alexander 
“‘tenung had estimated that the Institute’s 
proposals would cost an additional million 
‘ering. It was a fact that the Institute 
yy. nade a definite proposal. In reply. to 
Ir. Gunton, whe inquired whether, if the 
‘st alvice was to be taken, the Institute 
» uid be consulted, Mr. Thomas said that 
lie Committee need not necessarily do so. 
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, Barnet. Che Surveyor has been instructed 
by the Urban District Council to prepare 
Mans for underground conveniences at the 
“astern end of the Parish Church. The draft 
eication for the erection of workmen's 
‘or dues |ving been considered and amended, 
the 1° © be invited for the erection of 

€ house Plas hees bean passed for 


neers Boots, Ltd, for alterations at 142, 


Batters; } 
with gran 





Six streets are to be repaired 
cant 'e macadam at a cost of 782i. 
en '/.—Bexley-place {Lower Park- 
oro” be paved as a new street. Plans 
oa oat passed as follow:—Mr. 8. Wood- 
Rillitrd Tee Lordship-lane; Temperance 
Fs: Hails. Ltd., billiard hall, Grove Vale. 
the yéon.—The Rural District Council is to 
e up Purley Knoll, Beddington. The 


“timated cost is O22, 

,fuham.—The London County Counci] are 

ville, formed that the Borough Council is 

of 80 contribute 15,0007. towards the cost 

read ming Fulham-road from North End- 

im ‘0 Lolgeavenue. The total -cost of the 
Provement ig put at approximately 60,0007. 
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Hackney. — Correspondence is in 
between the Superintending Avchiten "of the 
London County Council and the Borough 
Council with regard to buildings for the Hack- 
ney Institute, Dalston-lane, on an advanced 
line of frontage. Mr. J. F. Coxhead, Bulwer- 
road, Leytonstone, is to kerb, channel, and 
make up a road at the Hackney Marsh at 
9847. Sewer work is to be carried out at 
Batley-road and Glading-terrace, West Hack- 
ney at an approximate cost of 150/. 

ampstead.—At the meeting of the Borough 
Council on November 17 the Works Com- 
mittee reported having received from Mr. 
John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., the architect whc 
had been engaged to prepare designs for 
additions and alterations to the present Town 
Hall, three sketch plans. Mr. Murray’s esti- 
mate of the approximate cost of the proposed 
new buildings was as follows :—Additions, 
12,300/.; alterations, 2,000/.; decorations, 
1,000/.; heating, 1,000/.; furniture, 600/. ; 
electric fittings, 300/.; total, 17,200/. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the Council approve 
the erection of this accommodation, that Mr. 
Murray be employed as architect, and that 
tenders be invited from selected firms. As an 
amendment to the adoption of the report and 
recommendations, Mr. Alford moved that the 
plans be referred back, with instructions to 
omit the proposed new council chamber, and 
to bring up an amended scheme at the same 
time as the estimates for the ensuing year are 
to be presented. In his opinion the existing 
council chamber was quite adequate, and he 
contended that what he proposed would save 
at least 4,000/. After discussion the amend- 
ment was carried nem con. 

Holborn.—The Public Health Committee 
have had befcre them two schemes prepared by 
the Borough Surveyor for alterations at the 
public mortuary in Goldsmith-street, and have 
approved the smaller scheme, under which the 
estimated cost is, for alterations, 471/., and for 
cleansing, 1952. 

Lewisham.—Messrs. Bliss Bros. are to relay 
drains in Adelaide-road at 116/. A plan sub- 
mitted by the Borough Surveyor for paving 
and forming part of Perry Rise at an esti- 
mated cost of 1 258/. has been approved. Plans 
have been passed as follows:—Mr. T. A. 
Broughton, eighteen houses, Brownhill and 
Thornsbeach roads, and new road off Muir- 
kirk-road; Mr. A. Cooper, six houses, Perry- 
hill; Messrs. Whistler and Worge, addition to 
St. Laurence’s Vicarage, Bromley-road. _ 

Southwark. — Negotiations are proceeding 
with the London County Council as to a pro- 
posed carriageway improvement at the corner 
of Walworth and New Kent roads. The 
amount asked for the land required is 1,500/. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. G. Hayter 
Crickmay, architect, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, for 
the erection of a building on the north side of 
Adam-strect. 

Twickenham.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Dunk & Bousfield, for alterations and 
additions to Nos. 1 to 8, Chapman’s-place, 
Colne-road. 

Walthamstow.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow (1} 2357. to carry Collingwood-road at 
a width of 32 ft. 9 in. to’ Cambridge-road, and 
(2) 5647. for widening Chingford-road. The 
following plans have been passed :—Mr. se 

jest, twenty-six , Beech Hal!-road; 
Mr. A. G. Barton, warehouse, Hale End-road ; 
Mr. H. H. Isles, six houses, Aveling Park- 
road: Mr. F. B. E. Amos, five houses, Nelson- 
road: Mr. W. A. Lewis, theatre, Hale End- 
road. Mr. W. F. Atkins has lodged plans for 
the erection of a chapel in Brookscroft-road. 

Westminster. — The Improvements Com- 
mittee has decided in favour af an endeavour 
being made to arrange a conference between 
the City-Council, the London County Council, 
and H.M. Office of Works, to ascertain if it 
is possible to agree upon a scheme for widen- 
ing the carriageway of the extension of the 
Mall into Charing Cross to a a of 
the width of the footways. Negotiations are 
proceeding with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, 
of 186, Strand, W.C., in regard to matters 
relating to the intended erection by the firm 
af a warehouse building in Kean-street. | Plans 
have been passed as follow:—Mr. E. Godfrey 
Page, buildings om vacant land on the east side 
of Cork-street, W.; Mr. F. W. Foster, building, 
36a, Belgrave-square; Messrs. Boodle, Hat- 
field. & Co.. building, 84, Brook-street, abut- 
i Thomas-street. : 

F ilteeden.—Mr. F. G. Brummell is to make 
up Sneyd-road, Cricklewood, | at 7952 The 
construction of an open-air swimming-bath in 
King Edward VII. Recreation Ground is to 
he carried out by persons registered under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act. The Baths Com- 
mittee have had under consideration the 
desirability of erecting public baths in’ Se 

Kilburn and Church End, and have decided 


i tion of modern baths in_and 
to mo an ogg 8 Town Planning Com- 
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‘wittee have drawn up a scheme with respect 
“ lands adjoining or abutting on Dog-lane, 
and a special meeting of the neil is to be 
held for the pur of considering the pro- 
posed scheme. 1¢ Dairy Supply Company, 
Ltd., have sent an intimation to the Council 
saying they are contemplating erecting a 
factory upon the Park Royal Estate. The 
following plans have been passed :—Rev. G. H. 
Ayerst, parish hall, Neasden; Mrs. A. E. 
Harris, motor garage, “ Raebury,”” Lydford- 
road, Willesden Green; Mr. H. Fowler, eight 
houses, Odessa-road, Harlesden. A plan 
been lodged by Mr. Shaw for Messrs. Williams 
& — for a cinematograph hall, Manor Park- 
road. 


asia 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ASHNESH Bay.—Ordnance house (2,400/.); 
Mr. J. G. Falconer, architect, 22, Alexandra- 
place, Oban. 

Badger Hill.—Extensions, mill (3,000/.); Mr. 
R. F. Rogerson, architect, Henry-street, Brig- 
house. 





Balderstone (Rochdale).—Institute: Vican 
St. Mary’s Church, Balderstone. 
Blackpool. — Alterations and additions. 


Grand Hotel, South Shore; the Proprietors. 

Blaydon.—School (10,568/.); Mr. CG. W. 
Nordmann, builder, Dunston, Durham. 

Bolton.—Proposed alterations and additions 
to infirmary (30,000/.); the Governors. 

Bowmore Islay.—Masonic hal] (2,000/.); Mr. 
A. G@ Field, architect, 170, Hopeistreet{, 
Glasgow. 

Brighouse.—Drill hall (2,000/.); Mr. A. E. 
Kirk, architect, Albion-street, Leeds; Messrs. 
Fearnley Bros., builders, Clifton, Brighouse. 

Bristol.—Baptist college (15,000/.); Messrs. 
Oatley & Laurence, Orchard-street, Bristol. 

Bude.—Residence; Messrs. Hatchard, Smith, 
& Son, architects, 72 Watling-street, E.C. 

Caerleon (Mon.).—School for defective chil- 
dren; Mr. T. G. James, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Monmouthshire County Council, 
Newport. 

Carnarvon.—Alterations, workhouse infirm- 
ary; Mr. J. H. Thomas, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Carnarvon. 

Cassop (near Durham).—Messrs. Thompson & 
Dennison, builders, Sunderland; Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Castle Ward (Northumberland).—Additions, 
workhouse; Mr. C. S. Shortt, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Castle Ward. 

Christchurch.—Messrs. Blachford Bros. have 
had plans passed for an extension of the new 
vicarage, also a convenience in the parish 
churchyard. : 

Christchurch (Hants).—Infirmary (8,6407.) ; 
Messrs. Jones & Seward, builders, 97, Poole- 
road, Bournemouth West. 

Clifton (Yorks).—Church institute for the 
Clifton Church Council. 

Dalkeith.—Proposed drill hall, ete., for the 
Mid-Lothian Territoria] Association. 

Dungannon.—Twenty-four artisans’ dwellings 
(3,6007.); Surveyor, Urban District Council. 

Dunoon.—House (1,500/.); Mr. W. L. E. 
Aitken, architect, 21, West Nile-street, Glas- 


gow. 
Earlston. — Additions, Gordon Hospital 
(2,0007.); Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, Earl- 


Eccleshall.—Erection and improvement of 
buildings, Birch House Farm (9002.); Mr. 
W. H. Cheadle, Surveyor, Staffs County 
Council, Stafford. 

Farnhill (near Skipton).—House; Mr. Jas. 
Hartley, architect, Swadford-street-chambers, 


Skipton. 

Glasgow.—E'ectric theatre (2,000/.); Mr. 
W. V. Wrllie, architect, 102, Bath-street. 
Glasgow. Glass warehouse. Bishop-street 
(3,500/.); Mr. R. Brown, architect, 15, Welling- 
ton-street, Glasgow. Extensions, Samaritan 
Hospital, Victoria-road (3,000/.); Messrs. 
McWhannel & Rogerson, architects, 58, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. Masonic hall, 
Sandresy-street (3,000/.); Mr. W. Reid, archi- 
tect, 196, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

Hatherlow. — Sunday _ school; 
Hatherlow Congregational Church. 

Heanor (Derby).—Secondary and technical 
school; Mr. L. P. Evans, builder, Riddings, 
Derby. 

Schedinenh (Dumbarton).—Gymnasium and 
workshop at higher-grade school (1,2502.); 
Rew School Board. 

Hendy.—Mixed school (6.0002.); Mr. E. Mor- 
gan, architect, County Carmarthen ; 
Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., builders, 
Bristol. 

Higher Broughton.—Institute; Vicar, St. 
John’s Church. 

Honiton.—Working-class dwellings; Mr. 


Trustees, 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ete.. 
on another page. - 
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4. E. Hayter, Surveyor, Honiton Town 
Council. : 

Hull.—Offices for Commercial Union Insur- 
ance Company (1,400/.); Messrs. Brodwick, 
Lowther, & Walker, 77, Lowgate, Hull; 
Messrs. Quibell, Son, & Greenwood, builders, 
Hull. 

Isleworth.—Church hall; Mr. R. W. Franks, 
architect, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 

King’s Heath (Wores.).—Schoo!; Mr. W. 
Hlarvey Gibbs, builder, King’s Heath. 

King’s Norton.—Quarters for master and 
matron of workhouse (900/.); Mr. R. J. Curtis, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, King’s Norton. 

Kirkconnel. — Additions, public school 
(1.8007.), also additions, Town Hall; Mr. W. F. 
Crombie, Union-chambers, Dumfries. 

Leuds.—Additions, infirmary (3,500/.); Mr. 
S. Kidson, Greek-street-chambers, Leeds. 
Linthorpe.—School (7,990/.); Mr. J. 8. Cal- 
vert, Secretary, Education Committee, Middles- 
brough Town Council. 

Llanelly.—Cottage homes for children; Mr. 
D>. C. Edwards, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Lianel!y 

Lowesteft.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
Alfred Rose for three houses in Park-road. 

Manchester.—Convenience, Ardwick Green 
600/.); Mr. T. de Courey Meade, Surveyor, 
Manchester Town Council. 

Market Harborough.—Police court (4,200/.); 
Mr. H. H. Garlick, builder, Mowsley. 

Meriden (Warwick).—Proposed children’s 
home; Mr. A. W. Liggins, Clerk, Meriden 
Board of Guardians, Coventry. et 

Merthyr.—-Maternity ward at workhouse 
(2.8382.); Mr. J. T. Davies, builder, Peny- 
darren. 

Morley.—Offices, foundry, etc., Texas-street, 
for Messrs. Ackroyd & Best. 

Morningside.—Extensions, school (3,500/.); 
Mr. Jas. Carvie, architect, Brandon-street, 
Motherwell. 

Near Stanley (Co. Durham).—Infants’ school 
1,600/.}: Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, 
architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull; Mr. R. Duffy, 
builder, Stanley, R.S.O. 

New Hurst East (Northumberland).—School 
10,000/.);: Mr. W. Forrest, architect, Moot 
Hall, Newcastle 

Newmarket.—Technica] institute; Mr. C. H. 
Waithman, Surveyor, Urban District Council. 

Newmills.—Additions, Farm House Cot- 
tages, etc. {3,000/.); Messrs. J. Stevenson & 
Son, architects, 14, North-terrace, Berwick. 

Newport (Mon.).—Drill hall for 4th Welsh 
Brigade, Mendalgref-road (6,000/.): Mr. E. 
Maples Linton, architect, Commercial «treet, 
Newport 

Newton Abbot (Devon).—Preposed school; 
Mr. J. F. Young, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Devon County Council, Exeter. 

Nottingham.—National Provincial Bank, 
Low Pavement; Messrs. Demnett & Ingle, 
builders, Station-street, Nottingham. 

Oban.—Drill hal) (2.000/.); Mr. W. Todd 
Lochge! phead, Argyleshire. 

Paignton.—Alterations, Constitutional] Club; 
the Trustees. 

Radnor Park (Glasgow).—Eight blocks of 
houses and reconstruction of street of houses 
for Messrs. McAlpine & Sons. 

Renfrew.—Public baths (5,000/.): Borough 
Surveyor. Town Buildings, Renfrew. 

Riss (Herts).—Secondary school (5,0007.) ;: 
Messrs. Powell & Son, builders. Hertford. 

Rugby.—Additions. Eastland School; Mr. J. 
Willmott, architect, 6, Waterloo-street. Bir- 
mingham. 

Sawley (Notts).—Twelve villas; Mr. J. Bull, 


Scotswond (Newcastle).—Entertainment hall : 
Messrs. White & Stephenson, architects, Grey- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sharnbrook.— Houses for working-class 
families, Riseley-road: Mr. J. T. Sanders, 
Surveyor, Bedford Rural District Council. 

Shettleston.—Additions, East Bank School: 
Shettleston Schoo] Board. 

Shotton.—Picture hall for the Durham 
County Electric Picture Company. 

South Shields —Offices for Messrs. Read 
land (4,000/.): Messrs. F. H. Morton & Sons. 
architects. King-street, South Shields: Mr. W. 
Dalbson, builder, Whitburn. 

Stannington.—Additions, hospital (3,500/.): 
Mr. D. Spence, architect. Shotley Bridge: 
Messrs. Brown & Tomkins, builders, Consett. 

Teign Valley (Newton Abbot).—Sixty cot- 
tages for the Teign Valley Building Syndicate 

Truro.—School; Mr. 8. Hill, Green Lance. 
Redruth. 

Upton (Cheshire)—Adaptation of Bache 
Hall for extension of the Upton Lunatic 
Asylum; Mr. H. F. Bul). Survevor. Cheshire 
County Council, Chester Castle, Chester. 

Usworth (Durham).—Completion of housing 
scheme (13,600/.); Mr. W. Crozier. Survey 
Durham County Council. 

Welshpool (Montgomeryshire).— Extension, 
boys’ school; Governors of the Intermediate 
School. 
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West Byflest.—-Proposed: seboal (260 places); 
Mr. Rea se Nares, { oP, word 


Committee, Surrey County Council, Kingston. 

Westexe.—Boys’ cenoeki Mr. E. cs os 
Clarke, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Tiverton Town Council. 

Whitton (Twickenham).—School, Nelson- 
road; Mr. H. J. Sanders, Secretary,- Educa- 
tion Committee, Twickenham Urban District 
Ceuncil. 

Wycombe.—-Enlargement of isolation hos- 
peal (994/.); Messrs. Lovell & Son, builders, 


Marlow. 
Yoker.—Hall (2,750/.); Mr. D. K. Michie, 
Estate Offices, Deanside, Renfrew. 
a 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 


Unper the auspices of the Glasgow and Weat 
of Scotland Centre the Franco-Scottish 
Society, Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered a lecture in the botany 
classroom, Glasgow University, on the 2lst 
inst., on “The French Influence on Scottish 
Architecture.” Mr. Paterson said that signs 
of French influence on Scottish architectare 
existed, although of less importance and at a 
later date than might have been expected. The 
eause of this was that there was no indigenous 
Soottish art, with the exception of early Celtic 
work, until the XVth century. The essen- 
tials to the production of a’ national style were 
wealth, peace, leisure, a measure of civilisa- 
tion and culture, and_with these a national 
entity—-these not singly, but in combination 
over a considerable period. An analysis of 
Scottish history from the XIIth to. the 
XVth century showed how such conditions 
were fulfilled for the first time in some measure 
in these later times, so that while many fine 
buildings were erected during earlier periods, 
there was no material difference between them 
and the contemporanesus Norman and Gothic 
work in England. Consequently, there was no 
evidence of French influence resulting from the 
*amitie et bienveillance”’ of earljer oen- 
turies, or from repeatedly renewed treaties and 
frequent intercourse during the XIIIth and 
XIVth. All building during the Middle 
Ages was towards one of two ends—ecclesias- 
tical or military—a brief survey of the former 
in France, England, and Scotland showing 
affinity of development in al] these up to the 
close of the XIVth century. The XVth cen- 
tury brought divergence, Tiepeiedioaler style 
in England, Flamboyant in France, while in 
Scotland there was a special development, 
Anglo-Norman in origin, Scottish in character 
and sentiment, with French influence shown in 
various directions. An analysis of the Scottish 
work in question was given, with illustrations 
from such buildings, among others, as St. 
Machar’s Cathedral and King’s — Chapel, 
Aberdeen; Paisley Abbey, Cathedrals of Glas. 
gow, Dunkeld, and Iona; churches of Had- 
dington, Perth, St. Monance, and later Fife- 
shire examples. There was historical and 
documentary evidence of French assistance at 
this period, such as the King’s master masons, 
the inscription of John ewe at Melrose, 
“born in Parysse certanly,” and the work 
attributed to him there and elsewhere through- 
out Scotland. The Reformation and conse- 
quent stoppage of church building saw the art 
of the Scottish designer and builder trans- 
ferred to another channel—that of the house. 
A description of this country’s domestic archi- 
tecture from the XIVth to the X VIIth century 
was given, showing its indigenous origin and 
growth till towards the end of the XVth 
century. The military architecture of 
western Europe, with the adoption of the 
fortress type in later houses in France and 
Scotland, and its abandonment in England, 
was afterwards touched upon. The peel tower 
was the root idea of-the Scottish house, with 
such developments in plan and design as salient 
wings in plan, crow-stepped gables and chimney 
stalks, angle turrets, corbelling, and dormer 
windows. The close analogy in growth, ex- 
pansion, and disuse of the ‘“ Scottis toung” 
and domestic style of architecture was 
described, and the lecturer afterwards dealt 
with the late introduction of the Renaissance 
element. at first in the royal palaces of Falk- 
land, Stirling, and Linlithgow, ynder James V. 
on his marriage with Madeleine, daughter of 
Francis I.. sponsor of the “ Frangois Prémier”’ 
style in France, and afterwards in the details 
of many houses of the XVIIth century. 
Towards the close of that century the change 
affected the arrangement in plan and mass, 
as in Heriot’s Hospital, Drumlanrig, and 
others. In conclusion. Mr. Paterson spoke of 
the disuse in the XVITIth century the 
“ Soottis toung” and house type 
William Kinross and the elder Adam, and the 
revival dua to the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott and other writers of the older manner 
in recent times. The lecture was illustrated 
by over 100 lantern slides. 
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ok Mr. Edward Boardman. 
death has just taken p's. 
Edward Boardman, for many sain « lead 

architect in Norwich, who passed ave” 
his residence, 91, Newmarket-road Os 
Boardman began his ' : 


professional 


of Mr 


1855, when he was articled ; M career iy 
Bros., contractors. In 1955 bo opeet sas 


at Woolwich Arsenal, superintend; — 
ge for the same firm, and rr sais late ; 
he commenced as an architect an; : 
in Narwich. Examples of the dea ata 

ward Boardman & Son are to be found 
throughout the city, and in many parts of thy 
county. We may mention the conversion of 
Norwich Castle and the prison buildings 
adjoining inta a museum. : 


Mr. W. Cheesman. 

The death is announced of Mr. W. Cheesman 
whose landscapes and architectural studies 
have found much appreciation, especial!) 
amang well-todo collectors. The artist wa. 
trained as an engineer. His last picture, yo) 
quite finished, was a view of Hampton Cou 
Palace, showing the restored moat. For he 
Majesty the ueen he painted a scene in 
Windsor Forest, with the Castle in ¢) 


distance. 
APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


Tue London County Council, at its meeting 
last Tuesday, considered the following applica 
tions under the London Building Acts (th 
names of the applicants are given betwou 
parentheses) : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—The erection of 
a building on the northern side of Seward 
stone-road, Bethnal Green, to the line shown 
on the plans (Messrs. Andrews & Peasood for 
Messrs. C. Webster & Co.).—Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of a projecting 
one-story shop at No. 156, Stoke Newington 
High-street (Mr. H. 8. Couchman for the 
Edmonton Co-operative Society).—Consent, 

Hackney, North.—Erection of a twostory 
bay window in front of No. 70, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s-walk, Stoke Newington (Mr. G. F 
Hillman for Mr. W. R. Bertie)—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Re-erection of Nos. 1% 
and 140, uriston-road, Hackney (Mesers. J. 
Hamilton & Son).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. A. 
Whitelaw, for an extension of the pero 
within which the erection of one-story buld 
ings on the eastern side of West-end-lave, 
Hampstead, northward of Tower-mansions, W% 
required to be completed, be granted—Cor 
ali ton, North.—The erection of a building 
on the northern side of Seven Sistersroed, 


Isli , to abut also upon the eastern side 
of onshire-road (Messrs. Gilbert & Con- 
standuros).—Consent. 


Kennington.—The erection of an iron an 
glass shelter in front of an electric theatre. 
Nos. 134 to 138, Newington-butts, Kennington 
(Mr. H. H. Gissing).—Consent, 

See ack ein a t 5 fe on 

nd oriel windows to houses 0b ©" 
es side of Courthil!-road, Loe 
(Mr. A. Roberts for Messrs. J. Shorter & \. 
—Consen 
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John-street, 
and completed, be e 
Wandsworth.—Ther erection of a porch in 
front of St. a Church, on io perth 
; side uernsey-grove, erne Hi 

on Treadwell & Martin).—Refueed. 
Line of Frontage and Construction. 
Finsbury, Central.—The erection of an iron 
staircase in front of No. 40, Pentonville-road, 
Finsbury (Messrs. W. Ford & Son for Messrs. 
Retjemann & Co.).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage, Deviation from Certified 
' Plans, and Projections. 
Lewisham.—The re-erection of buildings 
upon the site of Nos. 57, 59, and 61, Lewieham- 
youd, Lewisham, the erection of bay 
windows and porches to Nos. 53, 55, 59, and 
61, Lewisham-road (Messrs. A. E. Hughes & 
Son for Messrs, Weddell & Yates).—Refused 


Width of Way, Frontage, and Construction, 

Bow and Bromley.t—The retention of a 
wood and glass showcase at Nos. 291 to 293, 
Roman-road, Bow, abutting upon the western 
side of Usher-road (Mr. . Sherwood).— 
Refused. 

Space at Rear, 

\t. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations 
from the plans certified by the Distrct Sur- 
yevor, so far as relates to the praposed erection 
of buildings upon the site of Nos. 55, 56, and 
51, Grosvenor-street, and No. 24, Davies-street, 
Westminster (Messrs. Wimperis & Best for 
Lieut.-Colonel Clifford Probyn).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
(helsea.—That the application of Messrs. 
Bourchier, Burmester, alsworthy for an 
extension of the periods wthin which the erec- 
ion of an additional story at No. 17, Draycott- 
avenue, Chelsea, was required to be com- 
menced and completed, be granted.—Consent. 
(helsea.—The erection of an additional story 
at No. 13, Draycott avenue, Chelsea, without 
requiring the walls of the building to be 
increased in thickness to comply with the First 
Schedule with the 1894 Act (Messrs. Bourchier, 
Burmester, & Galsworthy).—Consent. 

Strand.—A further deviation from the plans 
approved for alterations at No. 14, Broad- 
street, Soho, so far as relates to the erection 
of an additional story to the main building 
(Mr. C. J. Jones).—Consent. 

Strand.—Alterations at a building abutting 
upon the south-western side of Catherine-street 


, and the northern side of Exeter-street, Strand, 


and do also consent to the use of<the upper 
part of the building as a domestic building 
(Mr. G. H. Fox for Mr. T. Pocklington).— 


Consent. 

W andsworth—The retention of barriers 
across Broadwater-road and Khama-street. 
Garratt-lane, Tooting.—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 
Battersea.—The formation at premises abut- 
oe upon the western side of Lombard-street, 
Battersea, of a division exceeding 250,000 cubic 

' In extent (Mr. F. Banister for Mr. T 
W hiffen).— Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
be ah, North.—The omission of double 
4. doors to division wall ings at Alpha 
Works, Cobourg-road, Old ohbeed. a. 
7 (Mr. E. Runtz for Messrs. G. Cooper 
« Co.).—Refused. 

— heisea.—The formation of an additional 

5 Sr between No. 7 and 9, Walton-street, 
_ ‘a, at the first-floor level (Mr. C. 

peer) -Consent. 

6 Bray London.—The uniting of Nos. 5 and 
me Kigew ater-straet, City, with Na. 7, Bridge- 
eleaizeet, Bi opening at the third-floor 
“Ceiten '. Vickery for Mr. S. H. Weiler). 
« : are ‘‘entral.—The retention of doors of 
neti goo truction to an opening at the 
Nos = level in the party wall between 
aie and 19, Clerkenwell-close, Finsbury, 
for M non the plans (Fireproof Doors, Ltd., 

8 rd H. K. Judd & Co.).—Consent. 
te South.—A deviation from the 
16 Pbroved for the uniting of Nos. 162 and 
reled Dtisti-town-road, St. Pancras, so far as 

*s to the retention of a portion of the wall 
the living nlite and an opening between 
Sonhold = — the staircases (Mr. J. W. 

Strand —The uniti t-stree 
"Aviv uniting of No. 18, Reg 
satninster, with Nos, 20 and 2a," Regent: 
and shes &n opening at the ground-floor level, 
the Opening ; struction of a staircase through 
1B and 2 an the division wall between Nos. 
Ukineton Ry a Ae scr for Messrs. 

’ itechane] —! , gas 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


re ST. a CHURCH, PURLEY, SURREY. 
we new church of St. Mark’s, Purley. was 
duly conseorated by the Lord Bishop of South: 
wark on Saturday, November 19. The church, 
which is designed in the Desorated stylé, freely 
treated, is situated in a béautiful position on 
nearly the highest part of Peakes Hill, and 
counaate of a Mave 55 ft. long by 25 ft. 6 in. 
road, and 38 ft. high to the underside of the 
barrel roof, divided into five bays, with north 
and south aisles and double transepts. <A 
baptistry is formed at the west end, with 
porches on either side, and a tower and spire 
yg A nay completed) is placed on the north side. 
lofty chancel arch divides the nave from the 
chancel, which is 38 ft. 6 in. long by 24 ft. 6 in. 
wide, the roof being continued throughout at 
the same height as the nave. An apsidal- 
ended chapel is placed on the north side, and 
vestries and organ chamber on the south side 
of the chancel. The sanctuary and chancel 
are paved with polished marble, and the 
chapel and baptistry with Rust’s vitreous 
mosaic flooring. The heating ie on the low- 
ressure system, and has been carried out by 
essrs. C. P, Kinnell & Co. The whole church 
and fittings have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Westminster, by Messrs. R. 
Wilkins & Sons, of Bristol, at a cost of about 


. 








ADDITIONS TO CHURCH, SOUTH SHIELDS. 

Additions and alterations have been carried 
out at Bethesda Free Church, Victoria-road, 
South Shields, including new entrance porch 
and gallery to tha church and the rebuilding 
of the Sunday school. Messrs, Wm. Wilson & 
Sons, of Brunswick-+street, South Shields, were 
the contractors, and Mr. Henry Grieves, 
A.R.I.B.A., Albany-chambers, South Shields, 
the architect. 

CHURCH. ABERDEEN, 

Operations are to be commenced soon with 
the erection of a new church in Aberdeen, 
plans, prepared by Mr. A. J. Morrison, archi- 
tect, Unian-terrace, having been passed. The 
church will be 69 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, and 
will be capable of providing seating accommo- 
dation for about 400 persons. 

CHURCH OF 8ST. MARTIN'S, PEVERELL. 

The Bishop of Exeter recent!y laid the 
memorial-stone of a new church at Peverell, 
in the parish of Pennycross. The site of the 
new church is by the side of the Devonport 
tramway, on the road near Weston Park-road. 
The church has been designed by Mr. W. W. 
Caroe to hold 700 people. The walls will be 
of limestone, with Doulton stone dressings. 
Mr. A. Andrews, the builder, and Mr. W. 
Martin, the clerk of works, prepared the stone 
for laying by the Bishop. 

NEW WING, UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

The new chemical and physiological wing 
of the University of Bristol was opened on the 
15th inst. The architects were Messrs. Oatley 
& Lawrence, and the contractors Messrs. W. 
Cowlin & Son. The main entrance to the new 
wing is in Woodland-read, and the chemical 
department, consisting af a basement and two 
floors, lies to the left of that entrance. It 
comprises thirty rooms, with working places 
for over 200 students. The chief chemical 
lecture theatre is a panelled room, with gallery 
arranged to give-every student an uninter- 
rupted view of the demonstration table, and 
also to supply him with a desk. It gccom- 
modates 120 students. The museum contains 
a collection of German coal-tar dyes, with 
examples of their use. In the junior labora- 
tory, on the first floor, eighty students can 
work at the same time. In the bio-chemical 
laboratory adjoining the effort is being made 
to apply chemistry to the needs of this district 
in the investigation of natural products. In the 
physiological department, in the basement, the 
greater part of the floor is detached from the 
portions at the side. The middle portion is 
carried as a rate piece of construction 


down to the natural rock of the site. The 
piers on which the experimental table will 
rest in the same fashion go down to the rock. 


The object is to secure f from external 
vibrations, the object of the room being 
research upon the action of the heart and the 
pulse. In the basement are also a cold store 
kept at freezing temperature, an incubator-room 
kept at blood agg and ~ third rtment 
where a constant temperature can main- 
tained at any point desired. The physiology 
the ground floor will seat from 


120 to 160 students. On the first floor is the 
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optica]-room arranged for the study of special 
senses, gas analysis, hy, and micro- 
photography. laboratory of chemical 
physiology, on the same level, will accom- 
modate thirty-two students, giving 4 ft. work- 
ing apane eptete, or the room may be used by 
double shifts. Considerable accommodation is 
also given by the window benches, and there 
another twelve or twenty students may work. 
The preparation-room will be used for the 
ee ga emmy of material for the large classes. 

also will serve as a small laboratory for 
advanced students. On the second floor the 
histology laboratory will seat fifty students, 
and a “weaving shed” roof, giving north 
light, exeludes the direct rays of the sun. On 
the same floor are the experimental physiology 
laboratory, 3 demonstration theatre, a students’ 
galvanometer, and professor’s laboratory for 
advanced research work 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE. 

The brethren of the Guildry of Edinburgh 
held their annual meeting in the City 
Chambers, recently, Lord Provost Brown pre- 
siding. Lord Dean of Guild Carter made his 
statement of the business of the Dean of 
Guild Court during the past year. He said 
he wished he could instil into his statement 
some element of brightness, some spark to 
illumine the general gloom which at present 
overhung the building trade and its prospects. 
He was quite enable to find any sign of 
returning prosperity to the trade in Kdin- 
burgh. The wave of depression, which at 
present was passing over and almost sub- 
merging all commercial enterprise,-was very 
markedly reflected in the condition of the 
building trade in the city, and he understood 
that the same thing was experienced more or 
less all over the country. e could cnly hope 
that it was a temporary depression, and that 
the turn of the tide would soon come, «o that 
Edinburgh might once more become a busy 
centre of industry, and that the anxiety which 
they must all feel in connexion with the 
question of unemployment might be rebeved, 
if not entirely removed. Dealing with the 
warrants that had been granted by the Court, 
the Lord Dean said there had been an appre- 
ciable falling off compared with the previous 
year. The warrants granted numbered 655, a 
decrease of forty-six from the preceding year. 
In villa property there had been forty war- 
rants granted, against eleven in the previous 
year, and it was worthy of remark that that 
class of property was the only one in which 
there had been an increase. The self-con- 
tained house warrants numbered only sixty- 


one, against 151 in the previous year; altera- 
tions on property, against 561; public 
and other buildings, seventy-one, against 
ninety-four; tenements, twenty-two, against 


thirty-three: shops in tenements, two, against 
nineteen: and minor applications, 385, against 
433. The value of the work for which war- 
rants were granted amounted 404,861/.. com- 
pared with 569,670/. in the previous year. 
decrease of 164.809’. 

BEDFORD INSTITUTE ASSOCIATION, HOXTON HALL, 

HOXTON-STREET, N. 

Owing to the death of the late King Edward, 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
tha new buildings for the Bedford Institute 
Association at Hoxton Hell in June last by 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany 
was postponed until Saturday last, the 19th 
inst. The buildings consist of two large club- 
rooms for working girls on the second floor, a 
classroom on the first floor, which will also be 
used as a committee-room, and has been 
decorated with imitation helf-timbered work 
and some Tudor panelling removed from the 
old buildings on de site, while on the ground 
floor is a small hall for lectures, drill, and 
games, and a “medical mission™’ room. 
Bathrooms, lavatories, & deep sinks for 
clothes washing are elso provided, together 
with kitchen and scullery accommodation for 
the social side of the work. The basement is 
arranged as a boys’ club, with separate rooms 
for beys of various ages, with shower and 
slipper baths. Advantage has been taken of 
the alterations to remodel and_redecorate the 
existing buildings of Hoxton Hall, the whole 
of the work having been carried out by Messrs. 
John Grover & Sons, of New North-road. from 
the designs and directions of Messrs. Love- 
grove & Papworth, of Old-street. E.C. 


TRADE NEWS. 


A large clock is to be erected on the 
Parish Churchi Ashingdon, “oe 
The order 


nemorial to King Edward VII, 
has bees given to Measrs. John Smith & Sons, 


Midland Clock Works, Derby 


The Salford Ro: Hospital extensions are 
being supplied with Shor!and’s double-fronted 
patent nehester stoves with ing 
smoke flues and Manchester grates by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & ther, Ltd., of 


Failsworth, Manchester. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING 
NEWS. 





BELFAST SEWERAGE WORKS. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.Inst.C.E., D.Se., Chief 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, continued the inquiry on the 17th 
inst. in the City Hall regarding the applica- 
tion of the Belfast Corporation for sanction 
to loans of 85,000/. for the purpose of con- 
structing sewerage works and 10,0007. for pur- 
chasing ground for use as a depot, construct- 
ing river wa!] and providing workshops, cart 
sheds, mud tanks, fencing, paving, and drain- 
age thereat. Mr. H. A. Cutler, City Sur- 
vevor, Was crossxamined at length by Mr. 
Harrison as to the details of the scheme, 

KINGSTON BRIDGE WIDENING. 

Che widening of Kingston Bridge is to be 
effected by the extension of the piers, abut- 
ments, and wing walls on the south or up- 
stream side of the existing bridge. The total 
estimate cost of the werk is 109,550/., of 
which Middlesex will have to find 44,650. 
and Surrey 64,9007. The heavier cost to 
surrey ie due to the Council's having to 
acquire valuable shop property, the tem 
allowed for this being .250/., as compared 
with an estimate of 5,000. for the purchase of 
property on the Middlesex side of the river. 
Mr. Basil Mott is to be the engineer. The 
Council agree to the promotion of a Bill in 
the ensuing session of Parliament to enable 
the widening to be carried out. Considerable 
dissatisfaction has been expressed in Kingston 
at the fact that the plans, which have been 
on view at the County Hall, show it is only 
proposed to acquire the shop at the corner 
ot Thames-street, which abuts on the approach 
to the bridge, leaving on the opposite side of 
the street a building which will project 9 ft. 
across the approach road. The Corporation 
has made strong representations to the joint 
committee of the two County Councils on this 


i 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





[RISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. By 
Arthur C. Champneys, M.A. Pp. 258. {G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. 31s. 6d. net.) 

INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
XVIlIruH Century. By Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, M.A. Pp. 197. (John Murray. 5s. 
net.) 
Piranesi. By Arthur Samuel. Pp. 215. 
B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Britping SUPERINTENDENCE By Edward 
Nichols. Pp. 200. (Chicago: American School 
of Correspondence. London Agents: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 6s. net.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS, 1909-1910. Edited by Thomas Cole, 
Secretary of the Institution Pp 526. (E. «& 
F N Spon, Ltd 

Quantity Surveyixc. By George Metson, 
M.R.SanI. Pp. 116. (John Dicks Press, Ltd. 
Od. net 
Tue ARTS aND CrarFts oF OUR TevToNIc Fore- 
FATHERS By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A 
Pp. 250. (T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.) 


> 


ALPHABETS, OLD anp New. By Lewis F. Day. 
Pp. 256. (B. T. Batsford. 5s. net.) 


La 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 








The Timber Fireproofing Company, Ltd.. 
of Townmead-road, Fulham, have forwarded 
to us a booklet on their method of fire- 
proofing wood by chemical impregnation. In 
any conflagration it is obvious that it is the 
woodwork of a building which gives the 
flames their chief hold. Any process, there- 
fore, which is successful in rendering timber 
a non-conductor of fire is of incalculable 
benefit. It is claimed that timber treated by 
this process <annot be set alight, local 
carbonisation being the only result produced 
by contact with flame or intense heat. When 
we say that the whole of the woodwork 
of the cars of the Metropolitan District 
Railway, the Bakeretreet and Waterloo 
Railway, the Great Northern, Picadilly, 
and Brompton Railway, and the Charing 
Cross. Euston, and Strand Railway has been 
so treated no better vindication of the truth 
of the claim can be advanced. 

The London Anthracite Stove Company, 
of 4a, Upper Thames-street, and 25 and 27 
Oxford-street, London, W., send us a price- 
list of their “Lasco” continuous-burning 
anthracite stoves. 


< 


THE BUILDER. 


We have received from Messrs. Drake &. 


Gorham, Ltd., of 66, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, a price-list of petrol-gas, acetylene, 
and electric lighting plant. eir oil-engine 
electric generating sets are deservedly well 
known, and need .no commendation from us; 


the rol-gas and acetylene-gas generators 
pe by them are of pen gp quality and 
efficiency. 

Messrs. Mansfield & Sons, Ltd., of Derby- 
square, James-atreet, Liverpool, specialists in 
lighting, forward us particulars of their 
vetrol air-gas, acetylene, oil-gas, and electric 
lighting plants. The petrol air-gas plant is 
supplied in different sizes, ranging from a 
capacity of twenty-five lights, each of 
40-candle-power, to a capacity of 100 lights 
ef the same candle-power. The plant is 
driven by a wound-up weight, and starts, 
accelerates, and = s' automatically. No 
supervision is ed. The prices are 
extremely moderate. 

We have received from Messrs. M 
& Co., of 122, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W., a catalogue of their specialities for 
heating installations. Messrs. Messenger, we 
may remind our readers, are the manu- 
facturers of the well-known “Quorn” caat- 
iron sectional boilers. 

We have received from Messrs. John 
Wright & Co. (now John Wright and Eagle 
Range, Lid.}, of Essex Works, Birmingham, 
leatlets descriptive of their gas-heating appli- 
ances. Messrs. John Wright were the 
origmators of the ai column fireclay 
radiant, and this season they are bringing out 
their latest. development in this direction, the 
“Thermo X.” The question of flue outlets 
has long been a difficulty to would-be users 
of gas-stoves, the usual types Sag wang 
elbows and bends to suit different types o 
chimney. Messrs. Wright's patent adjust- 
able flue outlet should go a great way 
towards the elimination of such complica- 
tions. The “ Autophyre”’ is a coin-in-the-slot 
arrangement for attachment to a gas-stove. 
It should prove a good investment for hotel 
and bearding-house proprietors and a new 
comfort to their guests, for the first time 
making a bedroom fire at last a practical 
proposition. The “Garajo” gas-boiler is 
chiefly designed, as ita name implies, for the 
heating of garages im connexion with a hot- 
water radiator. It is, of course, equally 
applicable for greenhouses, workshops, and 
the like. It has one automatic valve, being 
constructed to consume so small a proportion 
of gas that this is made a fixed quantity, 
safeguarded against fluctuation from varying 
pressures by an ordinary governor. The 
“Garajo” is placed outside the garage in a 
aper ial alestatned “hutch,” and teeds no 
flue. This firm also specialise in gas-heated 
radiators. 

Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co., of Not- 
tingham, Manchester, and Parliament-street. 
S.W., send us a circular indicating some of 


their leading manufactures, among which we .- 


notice boilers, cooking apparatus, dryers, 
steam-engines, laundry machinery, pumping- 
engines, and sewage t. 

The Simplex Conduits, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham and Charing Cross-road, London, W.C.., 
send us their latest catalogue of ae: marae 
globes and reflectors for use with é ic 
light. The aim of the Holophane. system of 
illumination is the reflection and distribution 
of light to the utmost advantage, in accord- 
ance with the strict principles of the laws of 
optics. The additional reflective efficienc 
thus gained allows of the use of corr - 
ingly smaller light units. Holophane globes 
are constructed with a series of horizontal 
prisms upon their outer surface, which serve 
to direct the light rays, whilst a series of 
internal prisms serve the purpose of diffusing 
the light. The retlectors are constructed on 
a different principle, in which the outer 
surface consists of reflecting prisms, reflecting 
the light rays back through the body of the 
glass and out of the end of the reflector. 

We have receiv from Electro-Metals, 
Ltd., of 91, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 


London, E.C., @ catalogue dealing with the- 


Ruggles-Coles d: for which they are the 
sole agents in the United Sientets This 
rotary dryer is in wide use among cement 
manufacturers in the United States. Besides 
the drying of cement material, it is also 
suitable for drying sewage sludge, for which 
purpose an order is now on hand for the 
Bradford Corporation. The products of 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHURCH RESTORATION, HITCHIN. 


An interesting event took p! gel 
Vaults, Hitchin, en 
Rev. Canon A. T. Jones, and Mrs. Jones, 
entertained to supper the workmen who bad 
been employed on the restoration of the north 
aisle of the Parish Church, the contract for 
Carried out by Mr. F. Newton, 
builder, Hitchin. The Vicar presided, sup: 

rted by Mr. Millard (architect), Mr. George 

purr (churchwarden), 
(builder), and Mr. J. Warren (stonemason). 
The attendance numbered about forty. After 
the repast the Vicar expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to have that gathering, as the work- 
men had been very loyal, industrious, and 
patient’ in the difficult work they had had to 
do. He had been on the job hundreds of 
times, and had not heard an unpleasant word. 
The work had been carried out in a substantial 
praise was due to the 
ved. He mentioned that 


which had been 


manner, and ever 
employer and emp!o 
the roof of the nor 
taken off and a considerable amount of new 
timber had been put in, yet it was very diff- 
cult for the most critical observer to distin- 
ish the old work from the new, so splendidly ' 
it been carried out. 
roborated what the Vicar said respecting the 
efficiency of the work carried out. 


WIDENING BOULTER’S LOCK. 


The Thames Conservancy have adopted s 
scheme for dealing with the congestion of trae 
on the river which occurs annually at Boulters 
Lock. The proposal is to reconstruct and exten! 
the existing lock, and to construct a mechanical 
conveyor, with two moving platforms, acros 
the island which . 

resent boat slides and tramway would thereby 

» dispensed with, and thus allow the 
be rebuilt about 7ft. 
new lock would be 203 ft. 6 in 
wide, and have a minimum 
the sill, and with an addit: heme 
could be divided into two compartments, 90 &i 
to deal with single traffic 
and thus conserve the water 
above. The cost of the impr 
between 11,000/. and 12,000. 
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THE CLARION GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 
The Clarion Guild of Handicraft is showing 
york by its members during this in the 
hall of Clifford’s Inn, which has 


prominent &@ part in the arts 
ment. The ia of the Guild is “to promote 
a love of the beautiful and useful, 
enourage and help all men and women to 
yse their h and brain.’’ Some of the 
objects shown do not reach @ very high 
dandard, but among other things the stained 
lass work makes the exhibition interesting. 
picuous are the designs of Mr. W. Dik- 
man, whose individuality is usually merged 
in the firm of Messra. James Powell & Sons, 
of Whitefriars, who, it will be remembered, 
have produced the windows for the lady chapel 
of the Liverpool Cathedral. Mise Mabe! 
Esplin’s “ Annunciation” and Miss Clements’ 
plaster models are noteworthy. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


Professor F. J. Haverfield delivered the 
Creighton Memorial Lecture at King’s College, 
London, recently, on ‘* Greek and Roman Town 
Planning.”’ He said that in Oxford in the 
last thirty years there had been great bui!ding 
development. Large suburbs had been laid 
out, but, although Oxford was the home of 
intellect, education, and research, no intelli- 
gence had been employed in laying out or 
planning the new portians of the town. Peop'e 
were, however, now beginning to realise that 
if a square or some new streets had to be built 
in a town they must apply their intelligence to 
the task, and that they could not leave the 
health, convenience, and enjoyment of the 
people who were to dwell in the new areas 
to the mercy of the speculative builder or 
architects’ somewhat overworked assistants. 
The problem of artistic beauty was very im- 
perfectly solved, both by the Greeks and 
Romans. The Greeks gave magnificent views, 
but accompanied them with private houses 
which were a disgrace. The Romans provided 
private houses which were apparently well 
arranged, well drained, and we'l placed, but 
which did not lend themselves to grouping in 
siately fashion. The Roman plans and Greek 
views suggested that we ought to break away 
from the chessboard plan, and to see whether 
it Was not possible to do something more skil- 
lal, perhaps, following the manner of modern 
German architects, to imtroduce the curve. 
But the Romans and Greeks had a definite 
pian. They did not lay out their towns accord- 
ing to the fads or fancies of individual archi- 
ects. In this country we were apt to need in 
every phase of life co-operation and system 
“w if anything suggested to our architects 
met they should work out the philosophy of 
a Planning, as apart from a number of 
— schemes flashed out by great archi- 

s, something would have been done to 
Promote the cause of town planning. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S GOODS DEPOT 
r BATTERSEA, ? 
Risch yr Western Railway Company have 
tation in an porpesss of their new goods 
reservoirs iy Lemboth the site of the former 
toad or the riverside near Grosvenor- 
outhwark pe bridge. appertaining to the 
the Met and Vauxhall Waterworks, which 
caused ti ppolitan Water Board have lately 
vemrtnab dar filled with the discharge of tons of 
actors’ waste material. 


Tt * DECEASED CONTRACTOR'S ESTATE. 
: he ¢ 


The Mount’ sof the late Mr. Enoch Hind, of 
aged pra to ottingham, who died on July 29 
of 170180. ‘r years, is of the gross value 


whereof the net personalty is 





€¥Orn at 6. 908; 


n BOURNE MOUTH UNDERCLIFF DRIVE 
'€ proposal of the Bou emo’ 5 ' 
why extend the Undereliff mie 
inquired jot “timated cost of 45,0007. was 
thvaite Wri Tecently by Mr. P.M. Cros. 
alte, 3 ‘Inst.C E., an Inspector of the Local 
5 ard. Other matters included 
ing oe pation of the Corporation for bot- 

ere included also a sea wall and 
othe Alum Chine, and 16,000/. for 
} I Re: works. The Town Clerk 
ton, and ley) appeared for the Corpora- 
: pie other officials present included 


7 Pp. ‘ Lacey (Boro h Ss 
Se oo 





. CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
eorporated _ Society for Promoting 


ement, Building, ivi 

UW re ing, and R 

thes and ~hapels held its ove ygenim. 
sae, seth inst. at the Society's 

., the Ree aoatd, Westminster Abbey, 

Mair, erly Canon C. F. Norman in the 

Pm followi of money were made in aid of 

Gurches at 4 Cviects, viz. :—Building new 

a. Ammanford, All Saints m. 

“enon, St. Catherine, Glam., 250/.: 
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THE BUILDER. 


Hove, St. Agnes, Sussex, 1501 
A nes, , ->; and 

Heath, The Good Shepherd, near Ah 
1am, 120/.; rebuilding the churches at Dept. 
ford, St. Nicholas, Kent, 250/.; and Starbeck 
re Andrew, Yorks, 100/.: an 
arging or otherwise improvin . 
modation in the churches at “Otieigh an 
Michael, Devon, 25/.; Gwytherin, St. Eler; 
TB James, Denbigh, 20/.; Llanfwrog, 
St. wong, Angieney, 25/.; Longcott, St. Mary, 
Berks., -; St. Mary-in-the-Marsh, Kent 
502. ; Tarrant Crawford, St. Mary, Dorset, 
50/. ; Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Bucks, 707. : 
Gaywood, St. Faith, Norfolk, 120/.; and Lianfi- 
hangel-uwch-Gwili, St. Michael, Carm., 302. 
Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building 
mission churches at Milford Haven, St. Peter 
Pembs., 20/.; and Penrhiweeibr, St. Winifred. 
Glam., 30/. The following grants were also 
paid for works completed :—Stocklinch Otter 
say, St. Mary, Som., 15/.; Crynant, St. Mar- 
garet, Glam., 100/.; Ilford, St. Alban, 100/. 
(being balance of a grant of 1,000/.): Twyford, 
St. Mary, Berks, 60/.; South Shields, St. 
Oswin, Co. Durham, 100/.; Tilsworth, A’! 
Saints, Beds., 25/.; Whittlesford, St. Mary and 
St. Andrew, near Cambridge, 20/.; Barfrev 
stone, St. Mary the Virgin, near Dover, 101. : 
Ashbury, St. Mary. Berks, 40/.; Caerau, St. 
Cynfelyn, Glam., 150/.; Lower Mitton, St. 
Michael, Wores., 75/.; Leeds, St. Margaret 
210/.; Skenfrith, St. Bridget, Monmouth, 25/. ; 
New Charlton, The Good Shepherd. Kent, 
25/.; Catcliffe, St. Faith, near Rotherham, 
40/.; Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex, 15/.; Walt- 
hamstow, St. Oswald, Essex. 50/.: Penparke. 
Aberystwyth, 25/.: and Scackleton, York, 20/. 
In addition to this, the sum of 935/. was paid 
towards the repairs of forty-one churches from 
trust funds held by the Society. The grants 
made at this meeting bring the amount voted 
during the present year to a total of 8,500/. 


TENDERS FOR THE BRENTFORD UNION. 

We are informed that tenders were received 
on the lst inst. for the work advertised in 
our columns some weeks ago, to a specification 
prepared by Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Messrs. Dolby & Williamson, consulting en- 
ginecers, 8, Princes-street, London, S.W.). The 
estimate of the engineer was 11,500/., the 
average of all the tenders received was 11,385/., 
and the lowest tenders were the following :— 
Section 1, heating, ete.—Mesers. Korting Bros., 


Ltd., 53, Victoria-street, S.W..  5.678/.: 
section 2, subways, ete.—Messrs. Messom & 
Sons, Grosvenor-road, Richmond,  3,569/. : 


section 3, well and pump—Messrs. J. Ell, of 
Luton, 637/., making together 9,884/. 


THE SUFFOLK ART AND AID ASSOCIATION. 

An exhibition of arts and crafts, organised 
by the Suffolk Art and Aid Association, was 
held on the 9th and 10th insts. at Sudbury, 
Suffolk. This was the fifth exhibition he'd in 
the county since the Association was founded 
by the late Hon. Mrs. Lowther in 1907. The 
paintings and drawings were judged by Mr. 
Cc. M. Q. Orchardson, R.O.1., Principal of the 
King’s College School of Art for Women, 
University of London, whilst Mr. C. Baskett, 
of the Chelmsford School of Art, assisted by 
Mrs. Baskett, adjudicated upon the different 
crafts. Mr. Ernest Perfect, of Bury St. 
Edmunds, gained the first prize for a still life 
oil painting. and Mrs. Walter Ewing Crum, 
of Aldeburgh, was first with a boldly painted 
little landscape in the water-colour division. 
Other exhibitors especially worthy of mention 
are Mr. Walter H. Camm, of Smethwick, who 
sent some delightful stained-glass cartoons ; 


Mrs. Farmiloe, for her clever pen-and-ink 
child studies; and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin, a 


winner of the first prize for jewellery. Mrs. 
Benyon won several first prizes for her needle- 
a but her best piece was an Italian altar 
frontal. Demonstrations in jewellery, lace, 
and basket making, leather work, and book- 
binding were given, and Messrs. F. Clubb & 
Son, of Sudbury, showed some pleasing exam- 
ples of wrought-iron, copper, and brass work, 
and from time to time gave demonstrations. 
The local silk-weaving industry was repre- 
sented by Mr Arnold (Messrs. Stephen 
Walters & Sons) and by Mr. Reginald Warner, 
of the Gainsborough Silk Company. Messrs. 
Armes & Son, one of the leading firms in the 
mat-making business, exhibited some spect- 
mens of their work. 
A LARGE ELECTRIC CLOCK FOR LIVERPOOL. 


A luncheon was he!d recently in the Free 


Trad Hall. St. James’sstreet, Leicester, 
comand the face of a clock. After luncheon 
the party of about fifty inspected the 


haniem of the “world’s largest electric 
clock.” The clock is to be installed in the new 
offices of the Royal Liver Society's Buildings. 
Liverpool, and will occupy a position about 
220 ft. from the ground. It possesses four 
dials, each of which measures 25 ft. in dia- 


673 


meter, and the minute hands measure 14 ft. 
long and 5 ft. at their greatest width. Each of 
the is made of copper, with a 9-in. gun- 
metal backbone. To safeguard against the 
elements it has been necessary to congtruct the 
opal face to withstand a wind pressure of 
over 11 tons. The outer circle of the dial is 
being constructed in twelve sections, each sec- 
tion measuring 6 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., and 
the spaces of five minutes each weighing 54 owt. 
The total weight of the framework of each 
dial is 35 tons, and 5 cwt. of opal glass is 
used for each of the four dials. The manu- 
facturers have dispensed with the old form of 
Roman chapters, and are using instead twelve 
distinctive marks. The principle upon which 
the clock is constructed is called the “ waiting 
train’’ movement, which disconnects the time- 
keeping portion of the clock from that of the 
hand driving, thus preventing any interference 
by wind, rain, or snow. electric clock, or 
transmitter, will be connected to Greenwich by 
G.P.O. wire. The minute spaces are no less 
than 14 in. apart, and the twelve distinct marks 
are 3 ft. 6 in. in length. The dials of the 
clock will be electrically illuminated, and an 
apparatus is being made which will automatic- 
ally switch on the light at dusk and switch 
it off at dawn. The clock was designed and 
constructed in Leicester by Messrs. Gent & 
Co., Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The new literary lecture-rooms, which are 
now being built on a site near Corpus Christi 
College and Bene’t-street, after Mr. George 
Hubbard’s p!ans and designs, will, it is antici- 
yated, be opened in the course of next spring. 
Mr. Strang, A.R.A., has drawn a_ portrait 
of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Vice-Master of 
Trinity, for the proposed collection of Fitz- 
william portraits, in addition to his portrait 
of the Provost of King’ s—of which photo- 
gravures can be obtained at the Fitzwilliam 


Museum, the issue being restricted to a 
hundred impressions in each instance. Mr. 
J. R. McLean, of Trinity, has lent for 


exhibition in the Museum a fine series of 
Syracusan coins of periods included within 
the Vth-IIIrd centuries B.c., and a portion of 
the proof impressions of David Lucas’s mezzo 
tints after Constable, collected and presented 
to the Museum by Mr. John Charrington. of 
lrinity, honorary keeper of the prints, is 
now arranged in one of the galleries open to 
the public. 
MEMORIAL SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON. 

Lord Curzon has been chosen as President 
of the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London. The Com- 
mittee have issued surveys of Chelsea (Part 1.) 
and Bromley-by-Bow, and will now undertake 
that of St. Clement Danes. They have also 
published monographs upon Trinity Hospital, 
Mile End: St. Mary, Stratford, and St. 
Dunstan, Stepney. churches; Bromley Old 
Palace: the Great House, Leyton; Brook 
House, Hackney; Sandford and East Acton 
Manors: and Crosby Hall. A general meet- 
ing will be held on November 28 at New 
Crosby Hall. Chelsea. 


La. 
—— 


AND LABOUR. 





CAPITAL 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 
Employment in October continued slack, says 
the Board of Trade Labour Gazette. It 
showed a seasonal decline compared with a 
month ago, but was better than a year ago. 
The percentage of trade union carpenters and 
joiners unemployed at the end of October was 
8-2, as compared with 7°2 a month ago and 11°2 
a year ago; and for plumbers at the same 
dates the percentages were 12°9, 10:1, and 
12°8. The percentages for the northern 
counties and Scotland, where many. of the 
trade union members are engaged in ship- 
building, were always above the average for 
the kingdom. Returns from trade unions of 
bricklayers, plasterers, painters, and labourers 
showed a decline in employment compared 
with a month ago, and an improvement com- 
pared with a year ago. — Be agora 
an improvement was ropor 
with a month ago. For London the trade 
union returns showed that 8 per cent. of car- 
penters and joiners were unem loyed at the 
end of October, as compared wit 57 a month 
ago and 142 a year ago. The corresponding 
rcentages for plumbers were 11-1, 8, and 17. 
eturns received from firms employing 63,835 
workpeople at tha end af October showed that 
as compared with a month ago there was a 
decrease in the total number employed by 
them of 9°6 per cent. in ion and of 56 
per cent. in other districts. Employment waa 
slack on the whole, and worse than a month 
ago, in most of the large centres. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[NovemBer 26, 1910 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (* ) are advertised in 
this Number: Competition, — ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xiv. and xv, ; Auction Sales, xxii, 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 





Novemssr 29.—Bangor, Co. Down.—Sss-waTm 
BaTas.—Tbe Bangor U.D.C. invite designs for baths 
to be built on the foreshore in conjunction with 
the existing eea-water pond at Pickie, at a cost of 
7,0601. ee S0l., or « be marese into _— 
mission of 5 per cent. ‘or furt partica 
apply to Mr. J. milliken, Clerk to the Council, and 
see advertisement in issue of August 20. : 

Novemser 30.— Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
desizns for gardens to houses and cottage, 
perspective drawings suitable for reproduction. For 
further particulars see advertisement in our sue 
of September 17. and of October 8. 

1.—Dublin.—New pavilion to the Royal 
Hospital for Incutabies at Donpybrook. Open onl 
wo aed pees in Dublin. Premia 100i. 
(to be merged), 30l.. and 20l. Conditions on appii- 
cation to the Registrar. 

Decempgr 1.—Baanchester.—Larine-ovt Esratt.— 
The Manchester Corporation invite designs for lay- 
ing-Oet their Blackley Estate. Three premiums are 
offered, viz., 150/., 1001., and 50l. See our issue of 
September 3, pave 264, for further particalars. 


BCEMBER eye ye ye AND 
Seweracs Scumuss.—The Valley R.D.C. invite plans 
and specifications, in competition. Mr. Owen J 
Hughes, Clerk to the way A, Bryncuhelyn, 
Lianerchymedd , Anglesey. previous announce- 
ments, October 29—November_12. 

Decemssr 14, — Isle of Man. — The 
owners of the Villa Marina invite designg for the 
erection of a pavilion and the laying out of a 
pleasure gardens, etc. The sum to be spent on the 
work i¢ 16,000. See our issue of November 5, 
page 563, for further particulars : 

JanvaRy 14, 1911.—KEnightsbridge.—Compkete 
particulars of a competition for remodelling part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be found on 
page xvi. of our issue of October 15. 

January 15, 1911.—Berlin.—The laying out of 
Rudesheim Square. Particulars gratis from the 
Direktion der Gesellachaft, Charlottenstrame 6. 
See “Competition News” in this issue 
* Marca 1, 1911.—Coventry.—Monicira, Orrices — 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive 
designs for erection of Municipal offices and a Town 


Hall, to cost 50,9001. Premiums of 150. (supple. 
mentary), 1751., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
P.R.I.B.A.. bas been appointed «assessor. See 


“ Competition News" in our next issue. Also see 
advertisement in issue of November 19 for further 
particulars. 

Marca 15, 1911.—San Salwvador.—Scneme ror 4 

City Turatre.—First premium, 8.000 francs: second, 
4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. Kelly, 8, 
Idol-lane, E.C. 
* = Makcn 3), 1911.--Romford.—The Town Planning 
«nd Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
designs for the general plan of Gidea Park. 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further particulars 
see advertisement in our issue of September 17, and 
of October 8. 


Marcu 31, 1911.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Prorosrp 
Harsour and Ratwar Extension.—Competitive de- 
signs for above are invited by the Joint Committee 
of the State Railways and the City Harbour Com- 
missioners. See our issue of November 5, page 563, 
and that of October 15, page 444, for further 
information. 

Arriz, 15, 1911.—Havana.—Project for a Presi 
dential Palace. See “ Competition News” in this 
week's jasue 

Novemesr 1, aoe of St. Petersburg.— 
Monvmest to Avexaxver [1.—Particulars in our iseve 
of August 13, 1910. 

No Date.—Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro Conditions may be seen at the 
oe ng National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest gate when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 

NOVEMBER _ 26.—Wheatley Hill.—Co-orerative 
PreMises.—New premises for the Sherburn Hill Co- 
operative Society, Lid. Names to the architect 
Mr. J. Walton Taylor, F.R.1.B.A., St. John-street. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, not later than November 26. 

Novemeen 28.—Ayr, St. Ives.—Buxcatow.—For 
building a bungalow, for Mrs. Oxland. Pians, etc., 
may be seen at the office of the architect, Mr. Hy. 
Maddern, 4, Morrab-road, Penzance. 


Novemser 29.—Featherstone, near Pontefract. 
—Heatine CHameers.—For the erection of two new 
heating chambers at the Featherstone Council 
schools. Specifications, etc., may be obtained from 
Mr. Charles Marris, Divisional Clerk, Education 
Offices, a 

Novemsex 29.—Hawksworth, near Guiseley.— 
ALTERATIONS, ETC, To CLvenouse—For the various 
works required in the alteration. and additions to 
the Bradiord Golf Clabhouse. Plans can be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at office of Mr. A. R. Hill, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23, Piccadilly, Bradford. 

Novewnen 29.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Councit 
Scnoot Atrerations.—The Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for -alterations at Bentinck Council 
School. For full particulars send stamped, 
addressed, foolscap enve to the Secretary, Ecuca- 
tion Offices, Northumber -road, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne. 

Novenne 29. — Oldham. — Bowl-uouse Np 
Sue.tten.—The Parks Committee invite tenders for 
the construction of a bowl-house shelter, etc. 
at. Copster Hill Recreation Ground, perticulars of 
wale may be obtained at the Borough Surveyor's 
Q 4 

Novemerr 30.—XZo0e.—Apprrions.—Additions to 
the Headland House Hotel, for Miss E. G. Wills. 
Plans, ete., can be seen at the hetel, or at office 

7 ta Sansom, F.R.LB.A., Greenbank-lane, 
Liskeard. 

* Novemerr 30.—Whetstone.—Sortine Orrics.— 
‘Whe Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of sorting 
office at Whetstone. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particelars. 

* DeckMpen rr 
Council of the National Library of Wales invite 
tenders for certain sections of the first portion of 
proposed buildings at Aberystwyth. See advertise- 

ment in this issue for furt iculars. 

* Decemser 2—London, 8.W.—Extexsioy.—The 

Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 

invite tenders for new public offices, Westminster 

extension, first contract, foundations, vaults, etc. 

See advertisement in this iseve for further 
particulars. ; 

Decemerr 2.-Wantyfyllon.—ALTeRations, ETC., TO 
Crarer.—The Trustees of Siloh Cha invite tenders 
for the following works:— (1) Erection of out- 
buildings, etc., new ventilators, and repairs; (2) 
painters and decorators’ work; (3) medium-preasure 
hot-water heating a us. Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of 3 rs. Evans & Jones, archi- 
tecta and surveyors, 5, Station-road, Port Talbot. 

Decemper 3.~ Aford.— ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 
Tions.—The Guardians invite tenders for carrying 
out certain small alterations and additions to the 
room now used as the board-room, and to the adjoin- 
ing building at the Workhouse. Plans, etc., can be 
seen at the offices of Mr. Edward L. Lann, archi- 
tect. 36, High-street, Guildford 
* Decemeer 5. t.—Cormces.—The Barnet 
U.D.C. invite tenders for twenty-nine cottages in 
May’s-lane, Barnet. See advertisemtnt in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Decemeer 5.—@lamorgan.—ScHoot BuiLpinos.— 
The C.C. invite tenders for :—(1) New girls’ inter- 
mediate school at Porth; (2) Boundary wall and 
railings at Porth new girls’ intermediate school site ; 
(3) alterations and additions to the infants’ depart- 
ment of the Council school at Alltwen, near Pontar- 
dawe; (4) Alterations to old school and erection of 
a cookery-room at Tirphil. Plans, ete., of all the 
works may be seen or obtained at the offices of Mr. 
T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the C.C., Glamorgan 
C.C. Offices, Westeate-atreet, Cardiff. 

Decemeer 5.—King Cross, -— Resipence. 
-—-For the various works to be done in erecting 
dector’s residence, with motor-honse, efc., on the 
West Royd Estate, for Dr. Woodyatt. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities obtained, at the office 
of Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, architects, etc., 1, 
Harrison-road, Halifax, from the 28th inet. 

Decemerr 5.—Swansea.—Park Buitpines.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the erection of 
bowls’ houses, efe., in certain parks. Plans, etc., 
may be inspected, and form obtained, at the 
of the Borough Estate Agent, 3, Prospect-place, 
Swansea, upon deposit of 2l. 2s. 

Decemern 5.—Whitley Bay.—Conveniences.— 
Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the construction of new public conveniences on the 
south side of Watts road. Plans, etc.. can be seen, 
and quantities, etc., obtained, on application at the 
office of Mr. A. J. Russell. A.M.Inast.C.E., the 
Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Whitley Bay, 
between 9 and 10 a.m, and 4 and 5 p.m. 

Decemern 6.—Backbarrow.—Corraces.—For the 
whole or separate works required im the erection 
of eight cottages, for Backbarrow Co« rative 
Society. Plans, etc., can be seen at the jety's 


Stores. 

Decevern 6.—Cavan.—Workinc-crass Lopotna- 

Hovses.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection 

of twenty working-class lodging-houses. Plan, etc., 

to be asus ab the Towa Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, 
van. 


Decemeen 7.—Avonmouth.—Traxsir Suips.—Th. 

Bristol Docks Committee invite tenders for the 
construction of additional transit sheds at the 
Royal Edward Dock. Specification, etc. can be 
obtained from Mr. W. W. Squire, Engineer 
Engineer's Office, Cumberland-road, Bristol, on pro. 
duction of a receipt showing that a deposit of 5 
has been paid to the Secretary of the Docks Con- 
mittee, Dock Office, 19, Queen-square, Bristol, to 
whem ues must be made payable. 
* Devemernr 7—Winchmore Hill, W.—\im- 
rions.—-The Metropolitan Asylums Beard invite 
tendere fer alterations and additions to the 
Steward’s Office at Northern (Convalescent) Fever 
vg a apg in this issue for 
urt i rs. 

Decemper 10.—Buxton.—Areritiows —The Derby. 
shire Education Committee invite tenders for pro 
posed alterationg to Old Wye House. Drawing, 
ete., may be seen at the office of the architect, Mr. 
George H. Widdows, A.R.1.B.A., St, Mary'egate, 
Derby, from whom quantities, etc., can be obtained 
upon payment of 11. ls. 

* Decemere 12.—Barnet.—Cotmcms.—The Bamet 
U.D.C_ invite tenders for twenty-nine cottages in 
may ome, Barnet ; advertisement in this issue 
er ioulara. 
yg ome Pet e.- Birmingham.—Evuscnest- 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for enlargement of branch 
methwick, Birmingham. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further — 

Decemern 13.—Edinburgh, etce.—Reurs 
Govenxwent BuruprxGs.—The Commissioners of HM. 
Works and Public Buildings invite separate tenden 
for the execution of ordinary works and repairs lo 
buildings in their charge ia (i) Edinburgh, (2 
G . (3) Aberdeen, (4) Stirling, for three yeas 
Printed schedule, with form, may be obtained o 
sprmeaties to Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. (fice of 

‘orke. Edinburgh, between 11 a.m. and 5 Vs 
upon the payment of 58. or 2s. 6d. according to 

ined. es 
~ a th Sh _—Esunonest- 
The Comm of H.M, Works ee 
Ruildings invite tenders for enlargement 0 dl 
office, th Shields. me advertisement 11 
issue for further particulars. j 

No Dave—Blyth and Gateshead.—\inanm 
vo INns.—For } alterations to Om al 
Inn, Blyth, and British Queen Tan, ory 
Particulars to be had at 18, West Blandion'stre’. 
Newcastle. > wage —For the ert 

No Dare —Denbury.——Fsnwsovses —*" in 
tion of two small farmbouses, together with cenit 

; : buildings, for | 
additions, . to 9 Binoy en Ellis, Sat. 
Names at once shambert. 
age Ra Psi. surveyors, Bedford-<chambers 
Exeter. US 

No Dare.—Morstorth.—Hovss—For a ad 

ages sox S wired in isda. Names (lil 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemarr 28.--Assam. RANA, a 
Bengal Railway Company, Lid. In 's 
(1) rails and fishplates: (°) coach —_, 
tions, etc., may be obtained, on paw ‘, 
(not returnable), at the offices Ae Withit, 
Bishopsgate House, %. Bishoparse-s “ 
London, E.C. Drawings may ve j 
of the tenderer, by application : 
Bennett, & Co, 115, Cheapside 2.C. beams 

NOVEMBER 28, Stration’ Tite ile ‘end 
wih Mincation om x iway-piaee 
f “oe lmoning of electric light, at Se to Met 
Schools Written application to be ect i 
William Jacques, 8 R P enenurt, Feo 
Education Committee, «once ifeations, ee, i 
street, E.C., for copie: ie i 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


date given at the commencement of each 
ropraph is the latest Ggte when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent iM. 

Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
Orie tenders for the su and erection of four 
nin, water cranes at locomotive depét at 
Adelaide and Windsor Station. Particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Company's Chief 
Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 

Decempen 5.—Belfast.—Tanxs.—The Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite tenders 
for the supply and erection of two cast-iron. tanks 
at Adelaide and Winds tation, near Belrast. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
company’s Chief Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

December 5.—Mewbury.—Bripce Reconstruction. 
—Por the reconstruction of Washwater Bridge, con- 
sisting of a single brick arch of 21-ft. span. Con- 
ditions, ete., can be seen, and plan and all other 
necessary information, on application at the office 
of Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. A deposit of 21. 2s. will be required for 
acopy of the plans, ete,, and deposita must be made 
by cheque payable to the Hants County Council, 
and crossed Bank of England. 


DecemreR 6, -- Kondon. — Tramway Rais, 
m.—The London C.C. invites tenders for 
the supply and delivery of about 5,000 tons 

tramway track rails and  fasten- 


see] girder 
ings, aml about 700 tons of conductor tees. 
Drawings may be obtained on application to 
the Chief Engineer of the Couneil, Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., upon payment to the cashier of the 
Council of 21. in respect of each contract. 

Decemeen = 9.— Pitz Mill. — Brivce. — Atcham 
R.D.C. invite tenders for rebuilding the bridge, near 
Fitz Mill. Plans, ete., may be seen at the Council 
Offces, St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbyry: Mr. E. P 
Everest, Clerk to the Council. : 

IeceMeer 10.—Tipperary.—ELectricaL INSTALLA- 
no’.—The Guardians invite tenders for the erection 
of an electric lighting and power laundry installa- 
tion at the Union Workhouse Specification, ete. 
may be inspected at the office by appointment, of 
Mr. Joseph Gubbins, Clerk of Union, Clerk's Office 
Workhouse, Tipperary, or copies may be obtained 
on payment of Il. 1s., which will be retained by 
the Guardians. 

Decemser 12.—Birmingham.—Tramway Cars.— 
The Tramways Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of sixty electric tramway cars 
Form of tender, with instructions. ete. can 
be obtained on application to Mr. Alfred Baker 
her Manager, at the Tramway Offices, County: 
rmeat of 2 Corporation-street, Birmingham, on 

se =12.—Birmingham.—Trawwa _ 
The Tramways Committee invite jndare i ie 
supply and delivery of 400 tramway poles. Forms 
of lender, etc., may be had on application to Mr 
Alfred Baker, General Manager, ty-buildings, 
147, Corporat ion-street, Birmingham. 

Dacksper 2.—~ B «-— Ain Compressors, 
Corey ASTRON Pipes, AND Stee, Tusinc.—The 
qurporation invite tenders for the following :— 
airact No. 7, air compressors; contract No. 8 
ae steam boilers; contract No. 9. 
ae ae pipes and specials; contract No. 10, weld- 
‘ —_ spigot and faucet tubes. Further par- 
hey and copies of specifications may be obtained 
a ie office of Mr. Joseph Garfield, A.M Inst.C.E 
coms Works Engineer, Bradford. eng 

ANUARY 25, 1911.—Dunedin, W Zealand 
unas —The City tion invite tenders for 

supply and delivery at Dunedin of one complete 
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tenders for steam rolling. Forms 
:, rther particulars may be obtained 
orace Cousins, Surveyor, Uplands, 


architects, Messrs. Castle & Warren 


albot House \ ' 
the temnares, rundel-street, Strand, W.C.; 
nad, mporary Publie Library, 221" New bag 


ecification ete ne with the Librarian and 


Otehard yi. *:2, 82 be obtained from fivi 
. Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Mr. Vivian 
I OVEMRER 29 

WX—The | pnentorth, Liverpool.—Pvi.ixc- 


Vite offers <. of Waterloo-with-Seaf in- 
mad ee gor lling-down. Nos. ts ane 28, Seaforth. 
terdance yt) Me, Clearing the site thereof, in 
. the (, 1 the Traesine at the Survevor 
AM Inst.¢. 5 ') Mr. . F. Spencer Yates, 
Halt, aon." be seen at his office at the own 


Novew, 

Ravvsp + ~Woolwich.—Removat or ASHES ANp 
Doral of tne :ndon C:C. invite tenders for the re- 
the Woolwich n.*S 2nd bilge and boiler refuse f 
ticulars ark OM Ferry steamboats het par. 
the Perry «> of Obta'ned from t 1 tenden 
ieee the North Pomtece, Woneie’ sou 
Te RDG \ Liskeard.—Curning DRaINs, ErC.— 
2d watertarnnte tenders for cleaning the drains 


Northern tree tt@. toads in the parishes in 
"On bandh). ts Particulars of which can be 
Mrishes “' 'S «ROW posted up in the different 
DECEMBER 


Committers ;~ Salford.—Sutpncrie Actp.—The Gas 


0 Vite tenders y 
oblainet sulphuri¢ ne Pull pa ll mr 
Woriward a! .2Pvlication te Mr Willian Ww. 
org’ Engineer, Gag Offices. Bloom.street, 
Conn; eR 2 ~Holloway. Ww: 
; a WALL _ 
‘loners of FEM, Works. ete., Rg 


THE BUILDER. 


for wall tiling, etc. ertise j i 
in toe as. ral Bon adv ment in this issue 

5. — Morton. — Scavencine. ~ 
Stockton-on-Tees R.D.C, ‘invite tenders Sora 
- B.. the northern and sonthern portions of the 
village of Norton. Specifications, etc., can be geen 
and forms obtained, on ge jon to Mr. 
John Franklin, Sanitary Inspector, at his residence 
at Norton; or at the office of Mr. T. H. Faber 
Clerk, No. 20, Finkle-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Re 6, — Malling. — Scavencine. — The 
. .C, invite tenders for scavenging in the parishes 
of Wouldham, East Malling. Ditton, and West 
Malling. Full particulars and conditions can be 
obtained upon application to Mr. C. Souter 
Sontary Inspector, West Malling. : 
bee = 1. ~ y. — Furnisnine. — The 
Governors of the Yeadon and Guiseley Secondary 
School invite tenders for the furnishing of the 
library and committee-room at the school. Specifica- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. M. Rennard 
Gyiertey, near Leeds. : 
KceMbER 2).-Trowbridge.—Toois ror Roav- 
Work.—The Roads and Bridges Committee of the 
Wilts C.C. invite tenders for tools for work. Specifi- 
couen, o an, age ore be obtained from 
ur, J. George Powell, County Surveyor, C j 
Surveyors Office, Trowbridge. a 
No Date.—Taunton.—Scuoo. Fursitore.—The 
Borough Education Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of school furniture. Forms of tender, etc., 
may be obtained from Mr. George H. Kite, Town 
Clerk and Clerk to the Borough Education 

Committee. 


PAINTING, etc. 


NOVE Meer 28.—Bradford.—Paixtinc aap CoLour- 
1NG.—The Education Commitiee invite tenders for 
the inside painting, colouring. ete.. to be done at 
the various schools in the city. Specification, ete., 
may be obtained at the City Architect’s Office, Town 
Hall, Bradford. 

Novemser 30.— Mansfield.—Paintine, etc.—The 
Education Committee invite for internal 

inting, efc., at the Rosemary and Pleasley Hill 

ixed Schools. scification, etc., may be obtained 
at the office of Mr. T. P. Collinge, A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Borough Surveyor, Exchange-row. 
_Decempen 1.—Beckenham.—Painnixe, eEtc.—The 
U.D.C, invite tenders for painting, distempering, 

etc., the public elementary schools. Specifications, 

etc., obtained on application to Mr. John A. Angell, 

Surveyor, on the production of a receipt from the 
Collector (who attends his office daily from 9 to 
10 a.m. only, except on Tuesdays, when his hours 

are from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) for a deposit of 1. 
Decemper 12.— London. — Parrtinc.—The St. 

Pancras B.C. invite tenders for repairs and painters’ 

work to the exterior of the Whitfield-street Baths. 

Specification, etc., may be obtained from Mr. 

c= © austere Town Clerk, Town Hall, Panoras- 

road, N.W. 

No Date.—Pence Houses.--Paintixc.—Painting, 
lastering, and plumbing of thirty-five houses at 
ence Houses. / pply to Messrs. James Johnson & 

Sons, Ltd., East Boldon. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


November 28.—Harrogate.—Stret? IMPROVEMENT 
Works.—The Corporation invite tenders for private 
street, improvement works in Bilton Grove-avenue. 
Quantities may be obtained at the office of Mr. 
F. Bagshaw, rough Engineer and Surveyor. 

Novemper 29.—Molesey.-—MAxino-vr.—East and 
West Molesey U.D.C. invite tenders for the making- 
up of a thoroughfare in accordance with plan and 
specification prepared by their Surveyor, which can 
be seen at his office. 

Novemper 29.—Redhill.—Private Steerer Works. 
—The Reigate T.C. invites tenders for private street, 
improvements in Tanyard-lane. Redbill. Plan, etc., 
may be seen with Mr. Fred T. Clayton, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, Reigate. 

NOVEMBER 29. ord.—SewERinG, PAVING, ETC.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for certain sewering, 
paving, and flagging works. Plans may be seen, 
and forms, with quantities. obtained, at the 
Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford. 

DecemMper 1.—East Barnet.—MAkING-UP AND 
Sewerinc.—East Barnet Valley U.D.C. invite tenders 
for making-up and sewering Park View-crescent, 
Spencer-road, etc. Plans. etc.. may be seen, and 
form obtained, on application to Mr. Henry York, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Council's Surveyor, at the 
Council's Offices, Station-road, New Barnet. 

Decemprr 5.—Hastings.—Stoneware Pirg Sewers. 

~The Corporation invite tenders for laying stone- 
ware pipe sewers, and other work in connexion 
therewith, at Hughenden and Parker roads. Draw- 
ing, ete., may be seen, and form obtained, at the 
office of the Borough Engineer. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Hastings, during office 
hours. 
%* Decewsrr 5—London, W.—Roap Rerars.—The 
Guardians .of St. Marylebone invite tenders for 
repairs to roadway, channelling, and pavement at 
Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, W, See 
advertisement in this, issue for further particulars. 

Decemarr 5.—Otley.—Privare Strerr Works.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the making-up and 
completion of certain roads, Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of the Surveyor to the Council, 
Mr. C. F. Hodgson, from whom quantities and 
form may be obtained on deposit of 2!. 2s 
Decemerr 5.—Romford.—Sewers.—The U.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for the construction of new soil sewers 
in Hare-street and Balgores-lane, new storm-water 
sewers in Balgeores-lane and Brentwood-road, and 
the adaptation of existing soil sewer in Hare-street 
for use as a storm-water sewer, with manboles, etc, 
Plans may be seen, and specifications, etc., 

obtained, on.application to Mr. Herbert T. Ridge 
at the Soupeil Offices, Market-place, Romford, on 
—— a 

ECEMBER 5.—Sawbridgeworth.—SewrrinG, eT. 


675 


~The UD. . invite tenders for the sewering, 
draining, ete., the private streets known as Spring- 
hall-road and New-street. Pla etc., niay in- 
spected at the offices of the U.D.C., 15, Bell-street. 

DeceMper 5.—Stourton.—Granrre Pavine.—Roth- 
well U.D.C. invite tenders for laying of concrete 
foundation and paving with granite setts, etc., an 
area of about 770 sq. yds.. on a main road at 
Stourton. Conditions, ete., may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, on application to Mr. J. South- 
wart, Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Council 
€ Rothwell, on deposit of cheque value 1. 1s., 

_ Made payable to the Treasurer, Rothwell U.D.C. 

December 6.—Carshalton.—Streer Works.—The 

U.D.C, invite tenders (1) for making-up South- 
avenue, and (2) for works of road making, kerbing, 
paving, ete. in certain other thoroughfares. 
Quantities and all particulars can be obtained on 
application at office of Mr. ©. P. Lovelock, Clerk, 
District Council Offices, The Square, Carshalton, and 
on deposit of 11. 
* December 6.—London, E.C.—Stwer Wore.— 
The Corporation of London invite tenders for 
maintenance and reconstruction of the sewers in 
the City for three years, from March 25 next. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Decempen 6.—8t. Albans.—Sewer.—The R.D.C 
invite tenders for providing and laying new sewer 
in the, Castle-road, Camp Ward, St. Albans. Plan, 
etc., may be seen, and quantities obtained, at the 
office of the Surveyor, Mr. Henry F. Mence, 11, 
St. Peter’s-street, St. Albans, on payment of 11. Is. 

December 6. — Warblington. — Sewers. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for laying cast-iron and stone- 
ware pipe sewers, together with the construction of 
manho'es, etc., in connexion with the main sewerage 
and sewage disposal scheme (contract No. 1). Draw- 
ings may be inspected, and specifications, etc., ob- 
tained, on deposit of 41. 48., at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. Ernest Bennett, of 47, Victoria 
street, Westminster, S.W. 

Decemeer 7.—Clacton.—Makixe-vre.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for making-ap Arnold-road. Draw- 
ings, etc.. may be seen, and form obtained, upon 
application to Mr. D. J. Bowe, Surveyor te the 
Council. Town Hail, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Decemser 7.— Lepton.—S&werace, ETC. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for :—Contract No. 1, provid- 
ing and laying earthenware pipe sewers and cast- 
iron sewers, together with manholes, etc.; contract 
No. 2, constructing sewage outfall works, together 
with approach-road, etc. Drawings may be seen. 
and specifications, etc., obtained, at the offices of 
the Council's Engineers, Messra. Brook, Dransfield, 
& Dyson, Estate-buildings, Huddersfield, on pay- 
ment of 21. 2s. a 

Decemeer 10 —Stretford.—Private Street WoRKS 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for paving and making 
good certain streets and passages. Drawings. ete., 
may be seen, and quantities and other particulars 
obtained, on application to Mr. Ernest Worrall, the 
Council's Surveyor, on payment by cheque of 2i. 2s. 

DecemBeR 16.—Dorchester.—SuRract-waTeR CoN- 
pur.—The T.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of a surface-water conduit from Damers-road to 
Durngate-street. Plans, etc.. may be seen at the 
office of Mr. Percival T. Harrison, A.M.Inst.C.E., the 
Borough Engineer, during office hours. 

No Date —Mitcham.—Tar-ravinc.—The Guar- 
dians of the Holborn Union invite tenders for tar- 
paving a yard at their schools, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Particulars to be obtained on application to the 
Superintendent of the Mitcham Schools, London- 
road, Mitcham, Surrey. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


Novemper 22 —Dublin.—Liue.—The Improvements 
Committee invite tenders for the supply of lime 
for sewage purification purposes in connexion with 
the main drainage of the city. Specification, etc., 
can be had on application at the office of Mr. 
John G. O'Sullivan, City Engineer, City Hall, 

nblin. : 
eo 28.~—Glasgow.—Srtorrs.—The Directors 
of Messrs G. & J. Burns, Lid., invite tenders for 
the supply of stores, consisting of varnish, paints, 
etc. Forms of tender may_ be had on application 

at the office of Mr. A. M. Kay, Secretary, 50, 
Jamaica-street, Glasgow. 

NovemBer 28.-Sevenoaks.—Roap METAL AND 
Gravet.—The U.D.C. invite ee, for local stone 
and ravel. Specification anc orms may ft 
obtained of Mr’ Samuel Towlson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council, Argyle-road, Sevenoaks. 

DecemseR 2.—Bolton.—Srores.—The Cleansing 
and Sewage Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of stores. Samples and specifications may be seen 
on application at the Town's Yard, Failcon-st reet, 
Bolton. 

Decemper 2.—Prizinghall, Bradford.—Liue.— 
The Gas Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
invite tenders for the supply, at the Chemricai 
Works, Frizinghall, of 300 tons of best hand-picked 
lime, free from stone. 

Decemzen 5.—South Hetton, Sunderland.— 
Strores.—The South Hetton Coal Company, Lid., 
invite tenders for next year’s supply of stores. 
except oils and timber. Forms, etc., may be 
obtained from Mr. J. R, Lambert, South Hetton, 
near Sunderland, and applicants for forms must 
state the kind of stores for which they wish to 
tender. 

December 5.—Wombwell.—Roan Materiats.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders fer the supply of road 
materials. Further particulars and forms may be 
obtained from Mr. W. Quest, Surveyer to the 
Council. 

Decempen 6.—Carshalton.—Funts.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the supply of flints and sandy 
gravel. Full particulars in each case may be 
obtained on application to the Council's Surveyor, 
Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C.E., District Councif? 
Offices, The Square, Carshalton. 

Decemprr 8. — Nottingham. — Stores AND 
Materiais.—The Works and Ways Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of ste and materials. 
Forms of tenders,may be obtained on applying to 
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STONES, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E.. City Engineer, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, on payment of a deposit 
of 58. each. Patterns and samples may be i ted 
at the Easteroft Depot, London-road, Nottingham. 


THE BUILDER. 


Decemer: 12 aang gg ge —Gnrantte Serrs.—The 
B.C. invite te penta for the and delivery of 
about 6. Sees of granite Specification and 
form may be obiained on application te Mr. J. A. 
Heap, b PBarveror, morden. 

Decewexrrn 14.—Du —Srores.—The Dublin Port 
ime of proce! may We ada the lle of 

orme 0 € 

Prond. Gecestaty. ‘ort and Docks Office, West- 
abit ee: street, Dublin. 
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Decemprn 14.—~ Maidstone, 
AND TARRED MacaDam.—The ra = 


Toad sto 
Specification, ete. cx and for 


Bot te = County Siirveyor Meat 


ae underland.—stors, 


Company, Lid. 


ityhope % 
pp all colliery stores (excepting timt Invite tenders 
apply to Colliery Offices, near Bunderlana Por forms 





Nature of Appointment. 


Public Appointments. 


semen 


Salary. 





*QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


*INSTRUCTORS or H ANDICRAFT. & WOOD & METAL W Dik | inc. Cc. 


*ASSISTANT ENGINEER . 
*GENERAL FOREMAN ... ... 
*CLERICAL ASSISTANTS (2) 


| By whom Advertised. 


Miller Gen, Hos., 8.E. Lond. | See advertisement in this insu. 


| Ree advertisement in this issue .. 


Southern Nigeria Govt. R'y. | See advertisement in this issue 
..... Southern Nigeria Govt. Bly. | See advertisement in this issue 
Southern Nigeria Govt. Bly. | See advertisement in this issue .. 





Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 





*BRICKMAKER’S PLANT axv BRICKS, SLOUGH—On the Premises ....... ov. 
*DEAL3, BATTENS, BARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, EC. 
*PIRE.RESISTING SLABS, OFFICE FURNITURE, Erc., CRAYFORD—On the Premises 


Jonn Graves W: 


| Pence & Bows ..-.<seccsssccoccersaseones 
| Churchill & Bim ........... ceseeeeee 


*BLDRS’ STOCK, TIMBER, MCHNRY., Erc., 61, GT. EASTERN-ST., E.C.—On the Premises | J. T. Skelding Holland 


*BLOCK or SHOPS axp FLATS axp BUI. DING SITE, OROYDON—At the Mart evseenco. ves Douglas Young 
*WALLPAPER MERCHANT'S STOCK, TONBRIDGE—On nis es oan snseee 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, FULHAM—At the Mart... scinahnisnrenincnsennhegtertas 


PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


15,348 of 1909.—Adrian Scarisbrick Middle- 
burst and O'Connor, Ltd.: Spring operating 
device for doors. 

21,834 of 1909.—Arthur Vernet: 
ecrew-punching machines. 

21,943 of 1909—Arthur Vernet: Portable 
screw-punching machines. 

23,696 of 1909.—John Gonnella: 
for polishing floors. 

24,876 of 1909.—Maro Potter Snell: Cocks 


end faucets 
1909.—John Henry Connor: 


Portable 
Apparatus 


24.953 of 
Spanners or wrenches. 

25,552 of 1909.—William Edward Lake (firm 
of H. J. Salomon): Machine for uniting 
boards. 

26,292 of 1909.—Robert Gillespie, James 
Fraser, and Dugald Sinclair Gillespie: Roof- 
ing and paving material. 

26,312 of 1909.—James Williams: Multip'e 
sheave pulley blocks. 

26,328 of 1909.—William Birrell: Folding 
woodwork bench. 

26,386 of 1909.—Claude Waterlow Ferrier: 
Self-closing doors. 

28,023 of 1909.—Samuel Norman Whitaker 
and James Sidney Whitaker: Concrete mixing 
machines. 

29,690 of 1909.—William Edward Arthur 
genninge: Automatic locking door or window 


469 of 1910.—Alois Leistler: Safety devices 
for automatically locking locks. 

553 of 1910—Charles Elis Bratt: 
wood cutters. 

703 of 1910—Henry Martin and Thomas 
Martin: Hinged windows. 

2,874 of 1910.—August Laubisch : Apparatus 
for cutting the recess for mortice locks in 

oors. 

6,915 of 1910.—Thomas Dobson: Electrically 
operated locking means for the doors of strong 
rooms. 

8,724 of 1910.—Frederick Karl Siemens: 

ary cement kilns. 

9,254 of 1910—Alfred Julius Boult (Auto- 
matic Wrench Company): Wrenches. 

9,650 of 1910 —Thomas Flintoff: Means for 
balancing window sashes. 

10,137 of 1910—Andrew Meiklejohn: Single 
and double action swing and other doors. 

10.858 of 1910- Charles Edward Williams, 
George Bailey Williams. and Nicholas James 
Hawken: Tools for cutting slots in metal 
sash-bars. 

10,855 of 1910—Charles Edward W 
George Bailey Williams, and Nicholes Joa: 
Hawken: Dies and punches for cutting metal 
sash-bars. 


Circular 


~ © All these applications are in the stage in which 


oe to the grant of tents u e 
sevens pa pon them can 


i | Edwin Fox, 


11,456 of 1910.—Conrad ‘Kichling: Turn-over 
moulding machine for the manufacture of 
kitchen basins with a high rear wall. 

12.854 of 1910.—Josef Sandganger: Roofing 
for buildings 

13,456 of 910. —Walter Foster Kaye: Lock- 
ing door and like latches. 

16.351 of 1910.—Al!lbert Plesch: Gullies. 

21,315 of 1910.—La Société 
Durandy et Cie: Preparation of cement. 


, 
So 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 2—By KeMStRy (at Romford), 
Romford.—90 and 92, Dougliasrd., f, w.r. 
SRL, 36a, ceccivec eodeeegencctéece ae £340 
November 10.— By Grimugy & Son (at 
Birmingham), 
Wednesbury, Stafford.—Dartmouth Armsp.h.,f. 5,050 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—2, Speedwell-rd,, a.t. 
42 yrs., ays hd an ag by age ee cveene 
Smethwick, ‘ord.—82 to 86, Cheshire-rd., 
mee Beery 10s., w.t. 723. 168. .... 520 
By Biackrorp & Sow (at South Molton). 
a 3 icra cBeteaaayer in Farm, 
“ee Sere 
— Devon, — : House, yard, and 


er 
Rackenford, —North, Bast, and West 
Backstone Farms, 3644 a. f. ieheerve obese 
East Pe vy iy Devon,—East Liscombe Farm, 
406a., f... 
=. Devon.— East Essebeare Farm, 
250 a.,f..... 
November 11.— By Hussy & Son (at Exeter). 
Withycombe Raleigh, Devon,—Halsdown Farm, 
GB 0, OF. UE Pug fe ceccsiccccctesvstve ste 
By R, W. Denyer & Co. (at Tunbridge Wells). 
bey ey unienretncietye House and 1 a, 3 r. 
gene retheie and (03.0 28 ae udacee 
Shop and smithy, f eocces 
and 6 8.36. 16p.t. 





ROR HRT Oe 


Pell green, two cottages 
Hawkwell Farm, 17a Or. 0 p., f. . 
ia may teeengptiy Atala gd 21 p., 
Broomhouse Wood, 8 a. f. «-<-.e 00-0. 
—— Ke: t —Matflield-rd., five cottages 
and carpenter's shop, f. ....scescecceess 
November 14,—By Jongs, Lana, & Co, 
eae te and 60, Westow-hill (s.), f., 
yr * eee eeeeeeeeee 
ee ey ‘Westow-bill, ig. $0l., reversion in 
29 ie ay si. Woodland-td., fg. rents 12%. 
60, Camden Minerd., tj 6i., reversion in 
52, mn Hill-rd., fg.r. i, reversion ia 
OG OO. cin nods vinnesen0hbcaud bebbsebeces 
By G, W, & H. G, Porrza, 
oe 12, Heath-st,; 14 and 16, 
errins-ct. and Greenhill Flats, u.t, 92 yrs., 
G.F. 125i., gross reotal 6552, 148. ......000 
By Epwarp Woop, 
Victoria ig ee to 6 and 7 ane 
letoria-gr u.te 16 to 19 yrs. 


Brome Herm re ata on dh 


i Jd. 7.8 z& Holland” te: 
eld, Burnetts, & Baddeley .. 


By Evans & Evans (at et 
Stafford. 111 to 116, Sandon-rd,, 


18 to 19, Victoria-st., f., gross "rental 80d, 1%, 
9 to 14, Faocy-walk f., gross rental 80/. 14s, . 
November 15.—B8y Baowerr & TAYLor. 
Paddington. =ig A Woodfield-cres, Oe. t. 68 ie 
@.t. 71. yt. 501 eee eeenee erereee 
By Conar am 
Pimlico.—117, tog eT, Lg. cg 12s, 84., 
t. 13 yre.. g.t. 15/1, 
Menetten-—1 ae to 200 (even), Morning-ba., f. 
162i, 28, .... 
sen 28 to 38 (even), aremannet, Cs 
et 1sst, 1 18s, .. 


19, 0.5 92.00. ; 
is ee to 75 (odd), Banyo “td, fey WE. 


77 and 76, Boleyn-rd., (*.), f., ava 


Houmss & Co, 
wcaaale be i ay Hous sactat (a), “ 
Mer rm Bf. B., ¥ F. 461, 168....00000+4 
By FRevx. Wanuas, 
—9, Sotheby-rd., ut, 78 cot -. 


Holloway 7 Bden-gr. (sf, 3. oa 
WICK, & Watt (at Wa 
elton, Herts Vicarage Colney Butts 


oa eeeeterere weeerere 
CROIL Hoppay (at Pataey). 
Barna -Ja., Brightlaods, 0. t, 62 yrs., 


Potsey. 804 Bangaiore-st. u t, 66 yrs, 
ike is ‘dnd “46; ‘Princes-rd. uk ® 
yTB., Got. Th, yt. 76. .. ceeeee pees 
November 16,—By Bis.ey 
Rotherhithe.— 17, N10. and 21, Ha Hawkatone- 
meet r. 151, w.t. 


4 taerente” ow-rd, wt 38 yl BE 
5s, WE. 
1 w.r, 251, 


war. 
one ies FRevx. WwW. FIELD. 
socthwart—" pper Ground-st., pit 
ares | reece seen 
=n to ry (even), spe 


bee tis 
Oxford ol, 
gr. 68/., y.t- 180i. . a pe 
ee ct ene 0 00 
SWAIN. 
My Taare comet ts) 
a a ee 
——% to 40 (even), a8. 


aw re Ps grit 62. sss.. ba’ Leh & 


yt. pele "Kaights-hiil, ‘tee isi, 


ins Be & 


saeneeerr 


eeoneerer® oor 





mittee of the Kent CC. inv Roads Con. 
supply dee ven tenders for the 


frickeaham 
By 
aw Ess 


round-reat ; 
proved gro 
for br treebok 
D; ¢ 
eatal; gut. f 
at, for unex 
ote la, for 
gare; pl. fo 
v, for avent 
igrove ; bh, fe 
cflices ; 8. for 


PRICES | 


*,* Our aim i 
oa prices 

Quality and 

i Neh "hould 

this informati 


Quoin,” a 
nose, and Fla 
yh Stretche 


6 Ballas 
Portland 


NovEMBER 26, 1910.] 


10, 
ovember 18 —By J. & R. Kear & Oo, 
“ 47 to 68 (odd), Woodhouse-rd., 
dads Com, fy Wer. 1854. Me cco BAGS see 
10, Henderson-rd.. “twat. 201, 
Ay ober) , Henderson -rd., ut, 79 yrs, gt. 
— vi te 43, 63 to 71 (odd). ’ Kitchener-rd., 


4 yre,, g-F. 56d. Lda, wir, B25, .. 
std 1s, Gremvenned. a.t. 86 38, Ba. 
A 10s, w.r. 544, 128. 3 : "15° 

gt. Georges-av., ut. 70° ‘yre., ger. a 
212 oereee 
e y Mark List, & Sox, 
ie St. Leonard-st,, f,, w.t. 31/, 4a, 
por.—104, 106, and 18, Cuobora-rd,, u,t. 
52 yrs, tote 13, 128., Wat, 12 8, GB. sesecsce 
2, , Hinata ee | oe: 43 Lins g.r. * ” 


ene weee 


Stora, 
le tenders 
For forms 


ee eee eee ee rere eeeeee 


rr OBB. seceseee 
om " By Moss & J AMESON. 

li Bafeld.— _-Londoo- -rd., _— Lodge and plot of 

plication fin nk, fn Filo Mc kkasd os ev tke ecdss 

0 be in antth-99 to 45" (odd), Oakley-st., u.t. 

sas $1 yrs., got. B0%., Wet. 2008. 149...,-++- 02+ 

42, 44, and 46, Tanswell-st,, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 


Nov, 255 
pe 51, wot. 1092. GR. cece -cesvcese+ssencse 

os “ ssisacbans, —18 and 15, “Grimwood-rd., Les 600 

Xo ete By ProTHeRo® & Monats, 


.~Malyons Farm, (0 a.1 £, 35 p., 
— a peeerebiesicie eosin 1,850 


actions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 

be be Lar. for leasehold grouud-rent; i.g.r. for 

proved ground-rent; g.f. for ground-rent ; r, for rent ; 

{, for br freehold ; c. for ‘copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; P. tor 

o; ¢.t. for estimated rental; w.r, for ‘weekly 

natal; qt. for quarterly rental; y.c. for yearly rental; 

ut for unexpired term ; p.a. tor per annam; yrs. tor 

years; la, for lane; 66. for atreot; rd for road: sq. for 

sare; pl. for place; ter, for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
: y.for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for : gr. for 
Date ve: bb, for beerhoase; p.h. for pabiie- : 0. for 

of 8 le. fofioss; s. for shops; ot. for court. 


—_——e--——-—— 
a PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


ee. 7 *,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 

Dec, 8 rrroy- prices of materiale, not necessarily the dey 

Dec, 14 Qulity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
ome ‘should be remembered by those who make use of 


s information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
as Per 1000 bdo in boat £5 
Best Stoo pusnens ‘ 1 i 


° xs ., ceee ee reveee 
BY Picted Stack: tor Faciags........................... 10 
. Per 1000, Pea! ony at Railway Depdt. a: 
8. 


7 CLONE ....ss0eves Double Headers 13 7 6 
i One Side and two 





ree 


PEA OEE ncnin 
reased Two Sides and 

., Pastas mt a se — i 3 

Best Di Salt 


11% . ite Gilzd. Ste’toh’rs 10 17 
Stour’ Headers 7 


see reeeeeres 


I. huoing, “Bull. 
o nose, and Flats 14 7 
» i. D’ble Stretchers 16 7 a is 17 
yy cond Quality Wnite and D Salt Glazed, £21 5s. 
per 1000 eo 4 aaa 


ames and Pit Sand........00 8 ¢ yard delivered. 
i Ballast see canoes oonees pe ” 


Portland Coment-"""" 98 0 per’ “ 
fe t Ground Blue Lias Lime 19  tapragans 
Nots ~The coment or oy Sy atolusive of the 


*Y St 16ME nceccesseese, lle. 64, per yard. Je‘ivered. 
1,275 on wourtridge Fireclay in eacke $70. Oa! per tua at rly. dpt. 


STONE, 
: “es Per Ft. Cube. a d. 
” ws — delivered on road waggons, 
o Paddington Depét... 1 % 
0 at on road a — Kims 
"? eoveccecesece 8 Bh 





otter (90 ‘thy avorngey— 
‘. : -~ Whitbed, delivered on ma. Dapet, 
: Pais What n Depét, Nine Elms 
White tery delivered on road. 
Paddi 
Mente Depit, Nine Elms a or 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered ‘at ‘Railway Depit.” 


4, caster in blooks,. t 16 

. per in blocks 1 6 
mahi in blocks 110 eee cwcresee 
'y Dale in F 


ORs eereseee 


Tore Stowe he 

.° ” Hood Quatity 

be ret Ft. Cube, Delivered at nny Depot. 

v Egan biwcks 

bh yo » Super., 
3 tw 

P : tt. nha i. 


rubbed two « tidea 4 
kan trys 64 a tito, dit. sizes) . ePneegesoens 
on win mae _ — slabs (random — 
m Youn “ ory 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Seto: — . 
et Pt, Su MOCKED « .c:ccssondinnsiabuilbssauia lenchucie 
ble ser ianunge to mnentoa a 


*OP ECORI ROS ORe SERS SeeEEEe 


(random sizes) ......... 


10 9088 O OOO NE COee -neeeeees 








a 
2 8 Sg. § 


2S 





Teak, per load 
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SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depét, 
as. 4. 


Fy 


eS 


20 <10, 


Ras 
A CWA RA 


TILES, 


onesetons 


(Edw Wiper 1000) 87 
Do. Ornamental(per 

Hi ‘(perdo..j... 4 

y(perdoz.) 3 


Woon. 
Bowotse Woon. 
best 3 in. by 1 resceonceoerdet 
by 9 in, and _ pa enet ne 
Deals: — 3b 


Sim. andsiz.tr 7 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and § by 6. 











SSSaaS 


sneeeee 


ikaw igen 
Do, Siti. ........... 
cond ei sees eeveerrese “Sig ‘by “ % 
Do. Sin. by9in. ............ 15 0 
Battens . Ll 10 
Third yellow : ‘aie, 3 tn, by ‘itin, 18 10 


b se eeereeresces 0 
| wie sseeereereeseevoneseoss io 10 


15 0 

Sin, b 14 0 
11 10 
omelets BE ed 


ee 





sneeeeoreeneesosece areeees 





oeeeeseoesetcrs 


Danzig and Stettin 
—-fedeesgerinnenn aneceereeoes 


Wainscot Oak 


“per ft t. cube. 

Dry Wainscot per ft. sup. as 
inch 

pes GO, 1D rec cccroereceeses 


Honduras, Ta- 
super. — 


ad Pigury, De ft super 


Dry “Walnut, American, per ft. 
geen) as sescesasenseesscenss 





“E 


ee 
Oo 





~ 
ce ofS @ 


° Be © © eo soo SB Bo 


ee CS & © CS ame wooooBoS. 








1 ins by Via. yellow, planed and 
i in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
(meee ao 


ol 
0 16 
0123 
012 
0 





planed and 
7'ia. white, ‘planed end 


_—— Regios Bee 


Prete tt ee ed 





Lad 


@~ooo fc @ Sos @ 


Dy 
soe 
ee 

eee 


green , ll 2 
18x10 ditto... 9 12 
16x8 ditto......... 6 12 


co Bo co o 


ditto ...... 18 5 
16 <8 ditto .,,...... 10 5 
permanent 


> 


new mows 


on 


Be 


SC CSS Spe, 


~_N 
2a2aa ooeo 


of 


- 
roooo 
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ecocoos: 


FH 


cae 
©eSeoSe 


o 
Soeosoeoo SOeCSSS Soo co SCoosco 


lo arc ow 


- of; © = 


ZF cae o 


oc cclUCcOflUC 


eoecea @ CS GB oo S&S SS 


Oo 
~] 
~ 


18T8, GIBDERS, &o. 
In 


§ 
i 
5 


Stee! Joisw, ordinary 
a Tr aay eed 


Kae tog ee +* Jhannele, ord *eeeees 
TronColumns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns...... 


o oS BS ~, 
S Se co SF 
© ee cco oF 





33 





~ co te “e 

S cc co of 

o eo So OF 
33 


SPR 
ooooo ong 
ee 
co © ©®& 
[Bale op 


a 
a2OoOnw 2p 


190 ees oeeeeeesoees. 


oo 
2 aki hestoper 
Loco 
$23 Ht $322 


z AL 
¢. 


ay at we sizes, 6 ft. “ie: 
aa os .. 

Ondiary sizes toRs. ‘and 24g. 1510 0 ., 
= my ane me Oe o 

Sheet tien one t, uali' 
Ordinary sizes to 20 ¢. fete iy Oo. 
g.and24g.1810 0 .. 
. seccescesese 22 0 ne 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheeta— 
Ordiuary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 14 10 


wg. and 24 gs. 1415 
coonee 1G § 
2 ft, 


” ” 


Bost Sort Stati shoot, tty 
et het ATT thicker ...... 12 0 
Best Soft Steel ae 2¢ & tig. 13 0 

” BB ©. ...-c0c0e 15 0 
Cut Naila, $ in. to 6 in nahin oc aiealie 


(Under 8 in., asual trade extras.) 


ecooo ooo So 


ll 


LEAD, &e. Per her im Lond n. 


eevee coves 17 ; “te 


Ns aa etat ie ond up. 16 iS pe 
Pipe in 


sees eee 


o- 20 H 0 on 
Tn casks of 10 owt, 

0 ve-cecte-cecce SL OO OO, 
nae 30 10 © ia 


oe in > bee lies, le. per ewt. extra. 
Strong atom —n <m Ib. 0 


Gover nai “~~ mol a 
Brass— 


$33 


SSro 
i 3 


gi: 


OOM eS oon 
ae 
LS aka 


oooooo ooo 
- O-IN Oe 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS [N CRATES 0 
STOCK SIZES, 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 of, thirds .....csesres 
fourths 


weeeeeces 1 


2 ‘On. CRIED .cocccccecee 
23 os " eaeeee 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4 Hartley’s ..cccesseves Be Pigured, Oxford 
* - 7 Rolled, & | Oceanic’ 
my eoeneseseces . seeceeces 


Ditto, tinted............ 
OILS, &c, 


Pesocecocsoe 


POs retceccee 


& 
=e a 3 


a ee ee 
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PPSSOR TOC SEC ERE SOS OS EESE EES 


é 
e 
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: 
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roccecsescogses 
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FOC cee ates ressesooeseeces 
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CAETIA BO .esceseccorees 


Pale Preach OW. 000000008 eeeconcessonrns 
Pale Enamel 
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O08 eee eee ree cecsesenees 
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“ONE E af IR poor, 


TENDERS. 


Comm niations for insertion ander this heading 


publish 
amount of the Tender is stated. SS 
fowest Tender is ander 1003. unless in some exceptions! 
a ees tan 

* Denotes arcepted. Denotes prometenally accepted 


BEDFORD.—For Goldington and Renhoki Water- 
works, for Bedford Rural District. Mr. Arthur J, Martin, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8,, Engineer :— 

Lincoln 4 Sons £4,213 18 10; Rrebner @ Co, £2,889 0 0 





W. H. Hill... 3,956 7 0} Wright @Co, 281419 0 

Southora & Lown &Co, . 2,776 2 3 

ea a $690 © 0} Davies, Ball, 

W. Higgins... 3,225 0 0 @Co, .... 277014 9 

A. Macdonald 3,202 0 0) J, C. Trae- 

T. Wood & man. Ltd,. 2,689 0 0 
i dkit 8.087 18 10; F. Hopper, 

W.G. Wilmot $087 10 0 Wobarna 

A. Sykes .... 2,889 0 0! Sands®.... 266511 1 





BRISTOL.—For instaliation of heating apparatas in 
the casual wards at the Bastville Workhouse :— 


J. Crispin @ Bons ..........ceeees £185 0 9 
Ee 138 08 0 
Skinner, Board, & Co, ..........+. 12410 0 
We 8. Ope BOM, . 2s cb ci eccccess 121 10 0 
T, B. Bradford, 86, Brigstocke-road, 

ee EL EE 106 7 6 


CROYDON.—for matking-ep the Bridle-road. 
dingtoe, for the Rural Di-trict nell, Mr. BR. M. Fong 
FS.L., Sarveyor to the Council :— 

A. W, Porter.. £1276 142) W. Hall .... £1,095 90 

EB. Streeter .. 1191 09 Yewen.... 1,049 00 

Free & Sons .. 1,148 OV & EB, Les 

Mowlem & Co,. 1,123 00/ Co., Wimble- 

May @Son .. 1,100 00/ don®....., 1,041 00 
[3urvevor’s estimate, £1,060.) 


EPPING.— For wores for the spping Board of 
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LONDON.—For new chapel at the Convent de aa 
U LAseniee oe Renee. . Chelsea, 8.W., | sowarage In Prsel “arg! x street tvatrert, prt a a d 
Gullaeend, Keasinaione: Ww. " te Mr, —< Rural ney Arthartre Cua Cire 
ae Cole, 121, Shepherd's Bush-road, Brook Brook Green, Saenger Kirby Couneit, ma i 
W. Gabitt & Co. .. £10,801 | W. Mills & Sons, M- OF" oherty & Soa tteeenens es ‘tae 
Simpson & Co. .... ose |W. be Park, AB Rote” teense seeeeens 057 16 : 
Colls & fi ss | Bisckhann® cons £9,589 J, Pearson, Ltd. |’ """''"**** oe OMB 
A, Webber & e 2950 0. Pieberiog, Dalion - street,’ W 87117 4 
SAND ON -Ter the eheiiding of the Greet College 0 iced 6 2 3 
qlreet School, St, Pancras, B.,.for the Londos County — WAKBFIELD.—For the conrucam 
sors: Sa aE IOS 2 p Rana = Hall, Bagnali, ase 
Extra f : wn, Son, & Bell, ARB A. —, 
| | Bey = bextra for Sad Fag he Aang ween » aerate Agcuit! 
-_ j lated tile Boon oll — abefield* nt SS OPERONS baie £154 TAKING 
E | sentead of tostead of Le Notes .. 
| pals glased| “Citas. | Ham Hill Stone. Tae Ro 
mn | eeneeeewnne Doulting Stone. Tas AR 
J. Allen & Gore, ag.... | sn000| Ue las 8% | Th Geasteue a Tent Stone. oe 
n 8, ou 0 j C) : Fortia: 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. | 22.328 | 10) 00/85 © 0  — incorpornting oe calting Stone Co,, Limited ssi : 
Treaeure & Son ........ | 22,295 | 289 00/292 0 0. The Doulting Stone Gorn! © Tt & Bon, ee 
“T12| S078 | 19621 6 | 15 73.10 Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, ‘casi 
| London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams ie 
21,872 | 160 00/1610 0 16, Craven-street, Strand. core: 
Fiery Yr 
sakcaecatixs 21,173 | 165 00/15 0 0 
E. Lawrance & & Sons, Ltd. 20484 | 480 © 0/18 0 0 —— —The Seyssel and Metal! Mrerises 
G, Godson & .++» | 10,784 | 375 00/23 0 0 Asphalte Co mpany (Mr. HL md Metin Law Ber 
nN Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material Leal Co 
(The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, | for damp courses, railway arches, warehous : 
20,010.) | floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and nil. A 
LONDON,—For alterations and additions to factory | TOOMS, granaries, tun-rooms, and terracss _— 
premises at piece Camdea Town, N.W,. for | Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridye Vo. Tus Po 
oes, Sitoe’s, 508 . Mr, Charles Young, architect, 3, 
Little Essex-street, W.: MosTauy 
Weibking @ Co., Ltd., Hackoey, N.* .... £1,627 10 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
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Tue Pos 
Guardians, Messrs. Tooley & Foster, architects, Council 
Officea, Queen’ vsend, Deckineeh an Essex : ae aed SCARBOROUGH. —For making additions to house, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, Town Py 
E.PavittaSons Dean... £1 oe Mr, orton. Mesers. Richardson, Son, & Bell, q Tae Mai 
A.W. Robins . 1,915 00/P,R. Paul .. 1,583 00 4.B.1,B.A,, architects and surveyors, Wakefield .— Se eee Suatiaaiat a Rate prt A Naw] 
Todd & New- aE td & saat aa appl nl sike 6117 9 0 execu on 
inane ° soe . oiner ; ov 0 Nores ... 
Brand, Pettit, Sons ...... 1,572 79 P : Clough & Tasker® ...... 43 7 6 ARCHITECT 
1,765 © 0 J. L. Glasscock Plasterers : J. Bastiman @ Sons® .. 23 0 0 Sah Daur i 
pCoctnabens 1:60 00 &8on...... 1,550 00 Painter : B. bradley * EPA PACED 8080 
P.Wood& Sons 1.737173 0.8. Foster & ay os, cm oy Fae 
Sime Stent 308 OO)  Gen......-. 150 06 URMSTON (near Manchester).—For the erection of a weet Baubill Rov. 
magna Heo col a 1524 00 new elementary school to accommodate 400 children, for 
Fitch & Gox.. 617 00 L. Lown & Co, 1.434 00 Parag een ct 1, kiki aiee. oo Sa Littler, | Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE 
Strong & Co. 1,917 00 Clark &Sons. 1,428 00 J. H. Billings .. Manchester® £4,498 
F,& E. Davey 1690 0 0 |J.Oramé Sout 1,385 16 7 oe sine ha EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
FLEUR-DE-LIS (Mon.).—Fur erecting new infants’ Reriuatts 
school, together with a centre for teaching domestic arts, ALTERATWINS AND DECORATIONS. FREE. 
for the Monmouth-hire eon bean ae Mr, John r 
Bain, F.B 1.B.A., County Counc ces, Newport :— 
F, Leadbeater . . £3,908 ; W. Williams & Sons £3,649 
wy. peg + 8,923 | | D. Davirs @ Sons .. 4 ASPHALTE 
Fe eveses i . . 
ye ered 3.878 Phillipa. Clark. & Co, rf gee | For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
J. Cases .ccccces enkins e . i 00s. 
7 F.uenk .... 3733/3. B Williams, TE ’ | For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors 
BRB. W. Moon .... 860 Newport® ...... 3,349 SLA MERCHANT, 
GOLDINGTON AND RENHULD, —For Golding and | ° : ; 
Renbold water sapply, compri-ing the laying of fvemils | SLATER @ TILER. The best materinis and workmanship are sepplied 
of 5-in.. 4-in., and 3-in. cast-iron mains, with sluice | 
valves, etc., for the — ay tree Connell, Mr. | 
Avther J. Martin, M.Inst.C « 7, Victoria-street, | 
8.W.: | Pearhyn-Bangor. 
F. ” Hopper, Wobarn Sands® pekeee £2,565 11 1 oO akele P. ortmadoc. 
-_ 
HANDSWORTH, —¥or diusbeiek paving ~ Booth- y Frene " alt 
street, and granite carriage-way paving in Dowving-street, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Richardson, wo @) 
oo » mid 18 - P Tientha £1,711 13 0 BEST RK NLY. 
8. Wood tt 4 ientham 
G. Treatham.. 1,979 18 7 W. Thorpe ... 1,681 03 Hland-made Broseley Tiles —  wrose same and address shovld be inserted i 
ao ODS . ,952 18 , se 
Currall, Lewis, Sona. Biack- in Three Shades. | epecificstions | 
_agpeigedte 1810 74! mémgham*,. 1,556 10 9 | For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Harris & Son.. 1809 9 5 apply at the Offices of the Compsay, , 
LONDON.—For creowted deal t biock paving work sin Applications for Prices, eto., to POUNTNEY HILL, - th 
Maida Vale, for the Paddington Borough Council :—~ b ; 
Acme Fiooring — —- om Bw) Ltd., Gains- BETHNAL oHEER® SLATE WORKS, 5, LAURENCE REET, or ¥f 
borough-road, Victoria Park, N.E.,.° on a schedule 
prs Bethnal Green, London, &. | CANNON ST citing : 
*Reguls 
ath 
hent that 
attention 0 
. and the ( 
; hore, 
; The rey): 
° fon of cy 
a av mind ; 
o.5:8 ea ——9s a « “OMpetition 
© 2 © 4:8) 4:4 a FALKIRK, ate, taken 
ALSO AT DEPTFORD KR 6 GLASGOW, trative 
. &L FAST, & DUBLIGIM the 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, BE ' Wise to 
Nblic opir 














